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NEW LIFE FOR YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE. 
THE TRAVELERS UNIVERSAL LIFE. 
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In nature, the egg provides ideal protection and the opportunity 


for growth. 
The Travelers’ Universal Life does the same. 
You have the life insurance protection you need. Plus the tax-deferred 


growth opportunity you want. 

It’s a combination that assures you'll provide your family or business 
with all the necessities—and a few of the luxuries—of life. 

To finance your home, educate your children, expand your business, 


fund your retirement or start a new venture. 

The Travelers’ Universal Life is aggressively managed to return a com- 
petitive yield. Without incurring a high risk. All backed by one of America’s 
strongest insurance and financial experts. The Travelers. 

Learn more about Universal Life. Call your Independent Travelers 


Agent or Broker. Protect your life with a golden investment opportunity. 
The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, CT 06183. 


: Thelravelers| 


You're better off under the Umbrella” 





Step up fo 
the New Generation of O 
with up to 51000 cash back. 


This is the time to get the Olds 
mobile® you've been wanting, and 
save money doing it. Make your best 
deal on the model of your choice 
today. Take retail delivery out of 





$1,000 cash back on 
Touring Sedan. 

A superb blend of handling, performar 
and personal luxury, this rk 
Oldsmobile will change your perception 


of what a touring car can be. 

















dealer stock between October 11 
and November 30, 1988, and you'll 
get $1,000 cash back direct from 
Oldsmobile on the 1989 Touring 


$600 cash back on 
Eighty-Eight Royale. 

This solid and substantial Oldsmobile is 
filled with the features that fill today’s 
family ne and seats six in comfort. 
It's a lot of car for the money. 


ik The New Generation of 
@ OLDSMOBILE 





Sedan or Troféo® $750 on the 
Ninety-Eight Regency or Toronado, 
and $600 on the Eighty-Eight 
Royale. See your dealer for details. 





$1,000 cash back on 
Troféo. 


Bristling with high-tech electronics and 
State-of-the-art performance features, this 
may be the most advanced personal 
luxury coupe in the world. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A decisive victory sets the stage forthe 24 
Bush years, and the U.S. looks ahead to a leader 

who offers continuity more than vision 

“There’s lots of work to do,” he says—but a Democratic Congress 

won’t make it easy. » How the new President took the White House: 

by sweeping the South and taking key industrial states in the 

Midwest. » If Michael Dukakis is such a competent manager, why 

was his presidential campaign so poorly managed? » Nine 


_behind-the-scenes moments that shaped and determined the course 


of the 1988 election. » Historian Garry Wills says Bush won by 
embracing his own version of populism. » Seven new faces in 
the Senate. 





WORLD: As the next Administration 91 
prepares to take charge, the search is on 
for fresh approaches to Central America 
Ronald Reagan has presided over neither the democratization of 
the region nor the disintegration of the Communists—no winners, 
only losers. The new Administration must find a better policy. 

> The military tightens its chokehold in Burma, even as it promises 
reforms and elections. » For the first time in eleven years, all of 
Pakistan’s parties are taking part in a national political campaign. 











BUSINESS: To tackle the budget 109 
deficit, the new President ought to 

raise taxes. But not much! 

What’s needed is modest increases that are so fair and sensible 

they virtually scream to be introduced. Financial writer 

Andrew Tobias offers a package of four tax hikes that would raise 
$40 billion a year without threatening to dampen growth. If the 
deficits can be held to $90 billion a year, they will eventually be 
dwarfed by the expanding economy. 
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LAW: Forget 
Broadway. Head for 
Centre Street 

A cluster of high-profile cases 
turns Manhattan courtrooms 
into SRO theaters. The line 
forms early to see former 
beauty queen Bess Myerson 
or accused child murderer 
Joel Steinberg. 


102 


PROFILE: Golf's 
Great White Shark 
aims for greatness 
Winner of 53 pro tourna- 
ments, Greg Norman has had 
the worst luck in golf history. 
Still, the hard-hitting 
Australian demonstrates the 
meaning of sportsmanship 
and positive thinking. 


118 

















ENVIRONMENT: 
Life with a pack in 
the High Arctic 
From Ellesmere, an island 
500 miles from the North 
Pole, scientist David Mech 
and photographer Jim Bran- 
denburg bring back the first 
intimate images of wolves at 
home and on the hunt. 


107 


SHOW BUSINESS: 
The spin doctors of 
movie publicity 
Sometimes, it seems, the 
biggest news on TV is a movie 
that hasn’t opened yet. That's 
because Hollywood's master 
publicists get free air time on 
every talk show that traffics in 
star quality. 


144 
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“The revelations 
about weapons 
production left 
me hotter than 

a nuclear 
meltdown.” 


Richard S. Stenger, Washington 


TIME 


The Nuclear Scandal 


THE EPIC 
BESTSELLER 


Now an ABC Television Special 


A proud possession 
and a treasured gift, 
the timeless novel of a 
world in conflict—= 
hardbound to last. 















ium plant for 
cancer in their family. 
They are not alone. 
2 





Recent disclosures about health and 
safety problems at production facilities in 
Hanford, Wash., and Fernald, Oh 
ought to challenge our most basic assum] 
tions about nuclear weapons [ENVIRON 
MENT, Oct. 31]. The proposition that we 
need such arms is widely accepted as fact 
But does any nation have to build more 
when the two superpowers have near! 
60,000 already? The deception abou 
problems associated with nuclear-weay 

| ons production is only the latest in a se 
| ries. Public consent to mutually assured 
destruction, bombmaking and the catas 
trophe that would follow a nuclear wa! 
could be obtained only by concealing the 
truth about everything from the produc 
tion of the weapons to the theories tha 

support their existence and possible use 
Peter A. Zheutlin, Public Affairs Director 
International Physicians for th 
Prevention of Nuclear Wa 

Cambridge, Mas 











At bookstores now 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


The revelations about weapons pr 
duction left me hotter than a nuclea 
meltdown. Whenever I read about t! 
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home more 


you pay for. 
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IBM Personal System/2* Model 25 


This holiday season is the best time to bring home an 
IBM Personal System/2 Model 25. The Model 25 is 
perfect to work on, perfect to learn on, and is ¢ -ompatible 
with the IBM system you have in your office. Its the 
affordable PS/2® with all the quality and reliability of 
IBM built right in. And if you bring one home before 
December 3lst, this offer lets you ‘Bring Home More 
Than You Pay For.” 


Up to $3,500 Instant Credit Line 

Now you can bring home an IBM PS/2 Model 25 (and a 
lot more) without using cash or your own credit card. 
The IBM credit card gives up to $3,500 instant credit to 
all qualified buyers. 


No Payments until February 1989 

With the IBM credit card, you don’t make any pay- 
ments, or accrue any interest, until February 8. 1989. 
That makes this holiday time an easier time. 


$100 Rebate 
With the PS/2 Model 25, IBM gives you up to a $100 


rebate when you choose fe wdc options. 


Free Microsoft® Works 
Bring home your IBM PS/2 Model 25 before the end of 
the year, and you get Mic srosoft Works easy-to-learn word 
processing, spre se CT data base and communications 
programs * “e, 

This holiday, bring home the computer you always 

wanted. The IBM PS/2 Model 25. 

For complete details, see the participating [BM Auth- 

orized Dealer near you. Call 1-800-IBM-2468, ext. 107. 
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Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. IBM, Personal System/2 and PS/2 are registered trademarks of IBM Corporation. © IBM 1988. 















NEXT WEEK. 
GIFT IDEAS FOR 
ALL YOUR 
DEER ONES. 


See 16 pages 
of wonderful 
Waldengifts in 


next week's issue. 


















Put the whole world at your fingertips, with. . . 


Venturer 
MultiBand 
Receiver 
Only $9995" 


*But read the ad for 
an even better deal! 









We have a small 
monthly allotment of the Venturer 2 
same as the standard Venturer, but it also plays cassette 
tapes. It costs $30 more—$129.95. The “special deal’ 
3 for the price of 2—is also available for this model 






















he Venturer Receiver gives you crisp 

reception over the full ten bands of 
the radio spectrum, including, of course, 
the entire RM/EM range. But you can also 
roam the international shortwave and 
ham radio bands (4 to 12 mHz) for infor- 
mation from all over the world. And you 
can pick up the TV-audio from channels 
2 to 13, a great way to keep up with your 
favorite programs. But there is more: 
Listen to 24-hr. reports of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, and get news of all sup- 
port services—police, fire, ships, and civil 
defense. Then there is the aircraft band, 
and all 40 channels of the CB band. The 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 621-1203 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Please give order #1195E800 for the MultiBand Re- 
ceiver, and for the cassette version, give order 
#1196 E800. If you prefer, mail check or card 
authorization and expiration. We need daytime 
phone for all orders and issuing bank for charge 
orders, We cannot ship without this information 





Venturer works off your 110-volt house 
current, off batteries, or off any external 
12. DC source. 

We import Venturers in container loads 
and can offer them for just $99.95. But we 
have an even better deal: Buy two for 
$199.90, and we'll send you a third one, 
with our compliments—absolutely FREE! 
Take advantage of this special offer and order 
your Venturer MultiBand Receiver(s) today! 


UPS/insurance; $6.95 for one Venturer MultiBand 
Receiver, $8.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA deliv- 
ery. You have 30-day return privilege and one year 
warranty. 

since 1967 


averhills 


131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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plant in Fernald, I do so without a modi- 
cum of objectivity. I spent my college va- 
cations as a summer-camp counselor near 
Fernald. I thought I was leaving the ills of 
the city, but unknown to me, the local en- 
vironment was poisoned. 
Richard S. Stenger 
Washington 


I am concerned about the future of the 
nuclear industry in the U.S. We will need 
nuclear power, and atomic weapons are a 
key to our defense. We have to solve the 
problems of the nuclear-weapons and 
power plants. 

Tim Hicks 
Rochester 


Financial Future 


I applaud investment banker Felix 
Rohatyn’s courage in telling Wall Street 
how things really are [BUSINESS, Oct. 17] 
I would like him to expand his taxation 
philosophy a little, however. Let’s consid- 
er having zero tax on profit derived from 
the first trade of a security by an investor 
who takes the investment risk in a new 
enterprise (no buyout deals). Such risk 
taking directly creates new jobs and ex- 
pands the country’s economic base. 

Franklin R. Greenspan 
Scottsdale, Ariz 


Rohatyn’s solution to the dangerous 
debt buildup is more controls on the pri- 
vate sector. He calls for taxing away 
short-term profits on securities to dampen 
speculation. The net effect: to damage the 
market’s liquidity and stifle the financing 
of new enterprises. He should have point- 
ed out that the Government's inability to 
live within its income creates gargantuan 
bank reserves, which are promoting fren- 
zied speculation in the financial markets 
It is not private industry that is to blame 
it is Government spending. 

Ramon R. Harris 
Dayton 


Rio Grande Cultures 


While various problems exist along 

the border between Mexico and the U.S 
not all is poverty, smuggling and misun- 
derstanding, as John Borrell seems to sug- 
gest in his journey along the Rio Grande 
{[WORLD, Oct. 24]. This negative image 
hurts us and impedes our progress. We are 
honest, hardworking citizens of two great 
nations, doubly enriched by our two lan- 
guages, two cultures and the best that two 
worlds have to offer. We get along, and we 

truly like and respect one another. 

Henry C. Hinds 
El Paso 


Despite Borrell’s glum description, 
the border area of Mexico has positive 
things going for it, such as steady econom- 
ic development, a low unemployment rate 
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Low overnight delivery 
prices are no longer 
an endangered species. 


Our $8.75 overnight letter rate is one of 
the lowest rates going. 

And not only does Express Mail” service 
save you a bundle, we guarantee* morning 
delivery between major markets. 

Nobody gives you so many ways to get 
your overnight letter off to a flying start, 
either. Just give your pre-paid package to 
your letter carrier. Drop it off at your post 


age refund if ery S not attempted by € restrictions apply 








office. Or pop it in any of 15,000 Express 
Mail boxes. 

But, whatever you do, send it Express 
Mail service. With the U.S. Postal Service. 
There’s no better way to stamp out high 
overnight delivery prices. 


EXPRESS MAIL, % 


When we say overnight, we mean overnight 
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How to get rid of 


~ unwanted relatives. 

























Take them out of the picture with the slim 
Nikon Tele-Touch Deluxe™ dual lens camera. 
With a touch of a button you can set it on 
35mm wide-angle and take a group shot. 

Or on 70mm telephoto you can bring the 
family closer, making them twice as big, but 
still maintain your distance. 

And with macro/close-up you can get 
even closer, portrait close, to your favorite 
relative. 

Of course, the Nikon Tele-Touch Deluxe 
comes equipped with all the great features 
you'd expect. Like autofocus, auto-film load- 
ing, auto-rewinding and auto DX film speed 
setting. 

But it has some features you wouldn't 
expect. Like a multi-element lens sys- 
tem, with the same high quality optical 

glass that made Nikon famous. And 

Advanced Smart Flash™, that assures 

perfect flash exposures, and warns you if 
youre too close or too far away. It also 
automatically brightens subjects when 
they're in the shadows or back-lit. You can 
even cancel the flash operation for creative 
shots in available lighting. So any way you 
use it, you get perfect flash exposures. 
The Tele-Touch Deluxe also comes with 
a special built-in Soft-Effect filter, that can 
make any relative, even your mother-in-law, 
look great. 
Even though the Nikon Tele-Touch Deluxe 
is loaded with features, it won't load 
you down. In fact , 
itS not only light, 
its the thinnest 
of all dual lens 
cameras. 
With all 
these features, 


shooting great N | kon 


pictures of your 
relativesisso We taketheworldS 
easy,itsacrime. greatest pictures: 





=. = fur berthar ior metion write 
Macro/close-UP-  Besirsrrmiss 
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and a genuine desire to help create a bet- 

ter nation—one in which we decided to 

stay, even though a shallow river and 
short fence would allow us to leave. 

Federico Ruanova Guinea 

Tijuana, Mexico 


You quote a Latin America specialist 
as doubting that “I American out of 
10,000 would know who Sandino was, yet 
9 out of 10 Latins know who George 
Washington was.” This comparison is ut- 
terly inappropriate. If Latins know the 
name of Washington, it’s because they’re 
taught that he was the Simon Bolivar of 
the North. Children all over the world 
learn to revere these two patriots. The 
name Sandino is, at best, of local signifi- 
cance; the other two are entered in the 
pantheon of mankind. 

George Javor 
Marquette, Mich. 


Flag of Pride 


The crew members of Discovery thank 
you for your superb coverage of our mis- 
sion. However, you imply that the flag un- 
furled when we landed was brought on 
board by our ground-support people to 
improve a photo opportunity with Vice 
President George Bush [NATION, Oct. 
17]. In fact, we requested the flag long be- 
fore we had any idea that Bush would be 
there because we thought the successful 
completion of our mission would repre- 
sent a victory for the U.S., and we wanted 
to show our pride. 

Frederick H. Hauck 
Discovery Commander 
Houston 


Learning Late 


Your article about older people going 
back to school [EDUCATION, Oct. 24] re- 
minded me of the beginning of my gradu- 
ate studies. I was a “pipeline” student: I 
went directly from high school to college 
to seminary. But one of my classmates 
was a woman old enough to be my grand- 
mother. She thought the rest of us had an 
advantage over her because we were right 
out of college. However, I noted that she 
had completed all the required reading 
plus some of the suggested material when 
most of us pipeliners hadn’t yet finished 
the assignments. She was the one with the 
advantage—a burning eagerness to learn. 
To those over 25 who are thinking about 
returning to the classroom: do it! And 
don’t let pipeliners get in your way. 

Paul L. Lubold 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia 


In 1964, having obtained a coveted 
Mrs. degree, I dropped out of college in 


my junior year with nary a backward 
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When you walk into a National Forest, you really 


believe you're the first person who’ ever been here. 
Funny thing is, you're not. 


These forests have been used for over one hundred 
years. From this timber stand, settlers used wood to 

uild their homes. And ties were cut for the railroad. 
Hard to believe, isn’t it. But that's the Miracle of the 
Forest. With careful management these forests have 
renewed themselves, year after year providing us with 
all kinds of benefits. And thats why we call them, 
“Forever Forests” 


Come see for yourself! And get involved with the new 
“Forests For Us” program and tell people all about the 
Miracle of the Forest. 


For more information, write: Forests For Us, 
P.O. Box 2000, Washington, DC 20013 


FORESTS FOR 


“We'd be glad to 
have you” 


Forest Service — USDA 
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Time-Life Music is proud to announce its new collection of Country Christmas classics. Celebrate with 
your favorite stars singing and playing 50 of the greatest Country Christmas hits ever assembled. 

You can enjoy all three of Elvis Presley's great Christmas songs, including ll Be Home for Christmas. 
Plus, hear Loretta Lynn's Country Christmas. . Chet Atkin's Jingle Bell Rock . . . Alabama's Christmas 
in Dixie. . Gene Autry’s Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer, and all the other songs listed below. 


Hurry! Orders must be received by December 2 for Christmas delivery. 
So order now. 


This collection contains the authentic, original recordings that you've grown to love. All songs are 
performed by the artists who made them popular. 

Every song is digitally re-mastered and engineered to the highest standards. You'll never hear any pops 
or hisses on Time-Life recordings, only the pure, full sound. 

Choose an album of 3 long-playing records or 2 convenient cassettes for just $19.99. Or enjoy the 
incomparable sound of 2 laser-scanned compact discs with the same great songs — many available for the 
first time ever on CD —for just $26.99. (Plus $3.00 shipping and handling.) 
Enjoy these Country Christmas classics: 

When It's Christmas Time in Texas —George Strait * Away in a Manger — Reba 
McEntire * Winter Wonderland — Chet Atkins + Tennessee Christmas - 

Alabama * Hard Candy Christmas — Dolly Parton © Nuttin’ for Christmas — 
Homer & Jethro © Blue Christmas —Elvis Presley « If Every Day Was Like 
Christmas —Elnis Presley « Christmas in My Home Town — Charley Pride + Let It 
Snow, Let It Snow, Let It Snow — Charley Pride * What a Merry Christmas This 
Could Be — Willie Nelson « It's Christmas —Konnie Milsap * Christmas Boogie 
Davis Sisters (Skeeter Davis) * An Old Christmas Card —Jim Reeves » Reindeer 
Boogie —Hank Snow * C-H-R-1-S-T-M-A-S —Eddy Amold Jingle Bells Willie 
Nelson * One Happy Christmas — Tammy Wynette * White Christmas — Tammy 
Wuynette © Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus—George Jones & Tammy Wynette * Going 
Home for Christmas —Merle Haggard « Here Comes Santa Claus —Gene 

Autry «A Christmas Prayer —Marty Robbins « Little Drummer Boy —Johnny 
Cash © Pretty Paper —Roy Orbison * Lonely Christmas Call —Mickey 

Gilley * Santa Claus Is Comin’ to Town — George Strait * It Won't Seem Like 
Christmas —Loretta Lynn « I'll Be Walkin’ the Floor This Christmas —Emest 
Tubb « Santa Don't Pass Me By —Freddy Fender # Christmas in the Valley 
Freddy Fender * Christmas Time's a Comin’—Bill Monroe If We Can Make It 
Through December —Merle Haggard + It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 

Louvin Brothers + The Friendly Beasts —Louvin Brothers + Truckin’ Trees for 
Christmas — Red Simpson « Santa Looked a Lot Like Daddy — Buck Owens * Blue 
Christmas Lights — Buck Owens © Santa's Gonna Come in a Stagecoach — Buck 
Owens «| Can't Have A Merry Christmas without You —Jerry Lee Lewis * Carols 
Those Kids Used to Sing — Statler Brothers + Old Toy Trains — Roger Miller + My 
Mom and Santa Claus — George Jones ¢ Silent Night — Reba McEntire * Santa 
Claus Is Back in Town — Dwight Yookam 






Johnny Cash 


Dolly Parton 


Loretta Lynn 
Ronnie Milsap 


Call toll-free—1-800-445-TIME to use 
your credit card 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. E.T. 


Or Write 

Send a check for $19.99° for LPs or cassettes plus $3.00 shipping 
and handling (per set) or $26.99* plus $3.00 shipping and handling 
for each CD set. Please indicate number of sets, and choice of 
records, cassettes or CDs 


P. O. Box C-32349 
BRANCH 0AH1B7 
Richmond, VA 23261 
*Residents of CA, CO, DC, IL. IN, MN, MO, NY, TX, VA, WA please 
add applicable sales tax. © 1988 TIME-LIFE BOOKS, INC 
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glance. But after eleven years of dirty dia- 
pers, peanut-butter sandwiches, ceramics 
and belly-dancing lessons ad nauseam, I 
re-enrolled. I couldn’t have been more eu- 
phoric had I been on drugs. Learning 
solely for the joy of knowledge would have 
remained a foreign concept had I com- 
pleted school in my 20s. 
Nancy Halloran 
Houston 








Design Diversity 

It is heartening to see the evolution of 
TIME. The new format of the magazine 
{Oct. 17] is a change for the better. TIME 
has kept pace with technology—in both 
reporting on the subject and making good 
use of it. 


Sanjiv K. Bhatia | 
Lincoln, Neb 


You have to adapt to the times, but 
you also have to realize when you've got 
something right. The new People section 
looks wrong. Change it back. 

John MacNeil 
Fort Nelson, B.C 


There are too many intrusive ele- 
ments. Instead of flowing easily into the 
text of a story, the eye is now grabbed 
right and left by bold type, too many side- 
bars and those big new bylines. Design 
should never call undue attention to itself 
What you did was to give TIME cosmetic 
surgery, but the magazine looked better 
before the operation. 


Mitchell Erick 
Honolulu 





The redesign is attractive and reader 
friendly. There is one more improvement 
I would like to see: larger page numbers so 
that your interesting, well-written and in- 
formative articles would be easier to find! 

Jan Hunt 
Victoria, B.C 


Your fresh face-lift looks GREAT. 
Iping Liang 
Amherst, Mass 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. | 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 

(212) 522-0907. They should include the writer's full | 
name, address and home telephone. Letters may be | 
edited for purposes of clarity or space | 
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A MACHINE THAT’S GEARED FOR SUCCESS. 


8 XEROX CORPORATION 
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THE XEROX FINANCIAL MACHINE. 


If you’ re striving to reach new heights, there's 
a machine that can help get you where you're 


9 i og 
going. 


It’s Xerox Financial Services; a network of 


component companies designed to help further 
your financial future. 


Furman Selz excels in institutional brokerage, 


research and investment banking. There’s insur 
ance for your business, home and auto from 


Crum and Forster. Mutual funds, unit trusts, 


asset management and capital markets from 
Van Kampen Merritt. A new generation of life 
insurance and annuities from Xerox Financial 
Services Life* And the ability to lease anything 


from your fine office furnishings to a Xerox 
document procéssor through Xerox Credit 
Corporation. 

They’re all part of Xerox Financial Services: 
a select group of financial companies working 
together to help you succeed in just one thing. 


Everything. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 
THE FINANCIAL MACHINE 
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Drugs, 
perversion, 


child abuse, | 


murder— 


> ALLINTHE 


> __ NAME 
OF RELIGION 


Completely unbelievable. 
And absolutely true. 

The Hare Krishnas: You've 
seen them, saffron-robed, 
chanting, blissful. Now see 
them as they really are— 
in a terrifying new book 
about a cult that prac- 
ticed love, simplicity and 
devotion, while its leaders 
became obsessed with 
money, power and control. 
Investigative reporters 
John Hubner and Lindsey 
Gruson present a story of 
motivations so twisted and 


events so horrifying theyre 
completely unbelievable. 


And absolutely true. 


byZohn Hubner 
indsey Gruson 


Jovanovich 
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Food forthought 
for those who donttsto 


thinking atl1:00 p.m. 


Life for business travellers until midnight. Infact,atmanyof or spirited fortification for the ordeals 
can be tough. All too often,the day — our hotels, 24-hour in-room dining of tomorrow. 







ends with a long flight and a late is now the standard. Andas you All of which should be of 
hotel arrival. And dinner, once would expect from Hyatt, considerable relief to every 
again, gets postponed into oblivion. everything from the THE business traveller. 

Unless of course, you stay at simple to the sublime After all, at least while 
a Hyatt” hotel. is presented elegantly. you stay with us, you'll 

There, unlike most other Offering quiet never have to wonder 
hotels, you can now get exceptional _ respite from the TO ‘ where your next meal 
cuisine in your room from 6:00.a.m. pressures of the day UCH is coming from. 


HYATTESJHOTELS & RESORTS” 


Hyatt Regency New Orleans + Hyatt Regency O’ Hare (Chicago) * Hyatt Res: ney Houston Hyatt Regency Miami+ Hyatt Regency Cincinnati 


For reservations at more than 90 Hyatt Hotels in North America or over 45 Hyatt International Hotels. call 1-800-233-1234, or your travel planner 
Hyatt Hotels and Resorts encompasses hotels managed or operated by two separate companies — Hyatt Hotels ( orp. and Hyatt International Corp 




















Now 
showving at: 


Atlanta 

Macy's 

Lenox Square 
3397 Peachtree Rd., N.E. 
Forest Park 
Roberd's 

5300 Frontage Rd. 
Marietta 

Macy's Furniture & 
Electronics Center 
995 Roswell St 
Roberd's 

550 Franklin Rd, 


Norcross 


Roberd's 
6288 Dawson Blvd 





Childrens | 
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#1 with educators nationwide! | 
A meaningful gift for children’s 
reading and writing. 





Now at bookstores everywhere. 


Coott, Foresman 





YQ PIONEER’ 


We Bring The Revolution Home" 








Family Affair. If youre looking for a place to take the family for some great entertainment, 
don't move an inch. Because with Pioneer's 50” projection monitor, you can turn an evening 
at home into a night at the movies. 

Its a fact. No other projection monitor delivers a brighter, sharper picture. Images 
are as crisp and clear from the sides as they are head on. Plus you get built-in digital Dolby 
Surround™ sound capability and the convenience of a “Smart Remote” control 

So if you want the best, you only have one choice: the full line of projection monitors 
from Pioneer. Finally, theater-quality entertainment in your own home. Just make sure you 


have plenty of popcorn. ) i 
We Bring The Revolution Home” 
& 1988 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA. For more information, call 1-800-421-1404. Dolby Surround is a trademark of Dolby Labs, Inc 


E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial is available on MCA Home Video, cassette and video laser disc. « 1982 Universal City Studios, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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Book-of-the-Month Club 
Congratulates the Nominees for the 
1988 National Book Awards 


FICTION 


Breathing Lessons 

Anne Tyler * Knopf 

Libra 

Don DeLillo + Viking 

Paris Trout 

Pete Dexter * Random House 
Vanished 

Mary McGarry Morris ¢ Viking 
Wheat That Springeth Green 

J. F. Powers * Knopf 


NONFICTION 


A Bright Shining Lie 

Neil Sheehan * Random House 
Freud 

Peter Gay * Norton 

Jefferson and Monticello 

Jack McLaughlin + Henry Holt 
Nora 

Brenda Maddox « Houghton Mifflin 
Reconstruction 

Eric Foner * Harper & Row 





The National Book Award is administered 
by the National Book Foundation 
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new Safeguard DS. The revolutionary deodorant soap 
| skin care ingredients that help retain skin’s natural 
it doesn’t dry your skin like other deodorant soaps, 


from dry skin and body 
odor, new Safeguard DS. 


The deodorant soap for Dry Skin 
datels fights dry skin. 19%) Protection 
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For more information, call 1-407-W-DISNEY, Ext. 81 
or contact your travel agent. 


1988 The Wat Darey Company 
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Welcome aboard for the most exciting 
new family vacation going— Premier's 
Cruise and Walt Disney World Week. 
Cruise 3 or 4 nights to the Bahamas. You'll sail from 
Port Canaveral, just minutes from the Vacation Kingdom. 
Aboard the spectacular Star/Ship Royale, Star/Ship 
Oceanic or the new Star/Ship Atlantic, Florida’s biggest 
and best Bahamas cruise fleet. With the only true gour- 
met cuisine, masterpiece midnight buffets and the best 
entertainment going. What's more, we have extra-special 
stars aboard every sailing—like Mickey Mouse, Goofy 
and Donald Duck. 

On board you'll find elegant lounges, full casinos, 
swimming pools, movie theatres—even full fitness pro- 
grams and full-time Youth Counselors for the kids. 

You have your choice of Premier's 3 or 4-night cruise. 
You'll visit charming Nassau for duty-free shop- 
ping and nightlife. Then on to the most 

yeautiful Out Island —Salt Cay. A 

paradise of glistening beaches, 
coral cliffs and swaying palms. =] ©1988 
For the rest of the week, your 
Walt Disney World vacation 


1S free — even on-site resorts! ! I'd like a detailed brochure about Premier's ! 
Now for the magic —before or after I Cruise & Disney Week, “The Magic 


your cruise, it’s all free: If you Vacation Combination.” 
choose the 3-night cruise, you'll have Name 
4nights free in Orlando. If you sail 


Address 


The Official Cruase Line of Walt Disney World" 


‘i. 





mn The Bahamas cruise th \ comes witha 
“@ueeer Walt Disney World’ vacation free. 7 days from $540* 





on the 4-night, it’ll be three. Either way, you'll stay at 
one of Orlando's best hotels. (Even Disney's famous 
on-site resorts’ are free if you make reservations 6 months 
in advance; otherwise they cost just a few dollars more. ) 
You'll have a free Hertz rental car for 7 days with unlim- 
ited mileage, plus your 3-day Worldpassport to all the 
attractions at the Magic Kingdom and Epcot Center. 
And this year there's more than ever before, with new 
attractions and spectacular events. You'll receive a free tour 
wa rig USA™ at nearby Kennedy Space Center, too. 

With all this, it’s no wonder Premier was voted 
“Cruise Line of the Year” by the World Travel Award 
Committee for its “innovative Magic Vacation Combi- 
nation package.” 

Either way you plan your week, rates for Premier's 
Cruise & Disney Week start at only $540* 
Reserve your week now. Premier's Cruise and Walt 
Disney World Week is available every week year-round. 
So send in the coupon or call your travel agent now. 
And ask about our round-trip 
F ly/Cruise rates from over 
100 cities. 

It all works like magic. 





The Walt Disney Company 


“All rates are per person, double occupancy, based on publshed 
1988 brochure rates for Super Value Season. Certatn restric 
be combined with any other promotion or 
id. 'On-site resorts subject 
depending son, certain restriction 

Liberian & Panamaman Registry 
wer Cruise Lines, Ltd. 
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Clip and mail to; Premier Cruise Lines, 
P.O. Box 573, Cape Canaveral, FL 32920 


T 11/88 








Critics’ Choice 








EVERYBODY'S ALL-AMERI- 
CAN. A college star (Dennis 
Quaid) peaks early; his prom- 
queen wife (Jessica Lange) 
piques often; a star-struck 
bookworm (Timothy Hutton) 
peeks into their problems. 
Taylor Hackford’s entertain- 
ing soap opera polishes the 
clichés until they shine like 
movie truths, 


ACRY IN THE DARK. A moth- 
er’s nightmare—the loss of her 
baby—is compounded when 
she is wrongly convicted of 
murdering the infant. Meryl 
Streep is awesomely austere as 
the second victim in this 
tough-minded drama, based 
on a 1980 case in Australia. 


g mE LEVISION 





WAR AND REMEMBRANCE 
(ABC, Nov. 13-23). Cast of 
thousands! Cost of millions! 
Makes Roots look like a sap- 
ling! The mammoth sequel to 
The Winds of War closes out 
its 18-hour fall campaign this 
week and sets the stage for a 
twelve-hour-plus conclusion 
next year. 


MEXICO (pps, debuting Nov. 
16, 9 p.m. on most stations). 
From the Mexican Revolution 
to this year’s presidential 
election in three one-hour 
documentaries. 








ON TRIAL: LEE HARVEY OS- 
WALD (syndicated, Nov. 22 
and 23). This gripping—and 
definitive—television trial, 
originally produced for Show- 
time in 1986, makes its broad- 
cast debut on the 25th anniver- 
sary of J.F.K..’s assassination. 


by" HEATER 


ITALIAN AMERICAN RECON- 
CILIATION. In John Patrick 
Shanley’s Little Italy, all 

the women are worldly wise, 
and all the men are moon- 
struck. John Turturro leads 
the cast of this chocolate-heart 
comedy at the Manhattan 
Theater Club. 





THE COCKTAIL HOUR. Nancy 
Marchand is at her tragicomic 
best off-Broadway as a Wasp 
matriarch in an elegant come- 
dy by A.R. Gurney, author of 
The Dining Room. 





THE MARCOS DYNASTY by 
Sterling Seagrave (Harper & 
Row; $22.50). This merciless 
account of the Filipino dicta- 
tor’s rise and fall poses many 
intriguing questions and an- 
swers some of them. Why did 
Ferdinand purloin billions of 
dollars? What did Imelda 
want with all those shoes? 








THE KING OF THE FIELDS by 
Isaac Bashevis Singer (Farrar 
Straus Giroux; $18.95). In his 
first novel in five years, the 
Nobel laureate, 84, portrays a 
remote tribe in a faraway past 
enduring the shocks of prog- 
ress and civilization. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
EUGENE O'NEILL (Yale Uni- 
versity; $35). He was the first 
American dramatist to win in- 
ternational acclaim. His pri- 
vate correspondence records 
his slow disenchantment with 
the footlights. 


(Smithsonian Collection of 
Recordings). Just what the 
world needs: more Beethoven. 
But wait. This collection of 
chamber and symphonic 
works is played with vim and 
vigor on original instruments: 
Beethoven like he oughta be. 


ETTA JAMES: SEVEN YEAR 
ITCH (Island). Attention: dan- 
ger of electric shock. High- 
voltage R. and B. from a wom- 
an who has so much funk, soul, 
sex and humor that on a tune 
like Jump Into My Fire you 
can hear the flames crackle. 


HOLLY KNIGHT (Columbia). 
Big-time pop craftsmanship by 
a songwriter who is responsible 
for several hits (like Love Is a 
Battlefield) recorded by others. 


SHOW BOAT (EMI). The clas- 
sic Mississippi musical jes’ 
keeps rollin’ along, here with 
such stern-wheeling operatic 
voices as Frederica von Stade 





and Teresa Stratas. The first 
recording that is completely 
faithful to the original Kern- 
Hammerstein score reveals a 
raw, powerful, even angry 
work. And you thought it was 
“only make-believe”! 





THE PASTORAL LAND- 
SCAPE, National Gallery of 
Art and the Phillips Collec- 
tion, Washington. In this joint 
venture, the National offers 
“The Legacy of Venice,”’ two 
centuries of painting from 
Giorgione (a progenitor of the 
pastoral genre) to Watteau, 
while the Phillips, in “The 
Modern Vision,” carries the 
theme from Constable down to 
Matisse. Through Jan. 22. 


DREAMINGS: THE ART OF 
ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIA, 
Asia Society, New York City. 
Exponents of the oldest visual 
tradition on earth evoke their 
spirit ancestors in paintings 
and carvings of striking 
beauty. Through Dec. 31. 


MONET IN LONDON, High 
Museum, Atlanta. To mark 
the museum’s fifth anniversa- 
ry, a show of 23 atmospheric 
views of Waterloo and Char- 
ing Cross bridges and the 
houses of Parliament, done by 
the impressionist between 
1899 and 1904. Through Jan. 8. 


JASPER JOHNS: WORK 
SINCE 1974, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. The show that 
won the grand prize at last 
summer's Venice Biennale and 
cemented Johns’ status as 
America’s deepest living 
painter. Through Jan. 8. 
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"THE CAR BUYER'S also the addition of the potent new 1 
BILL OF RIGHTS" 5.9L Cummins Turbo Diesel—another 
Dodge exclusive available on our full- 
3 It assures you quality in every new size pickup i 
Dodge car and truck. And it is a com- 
mitment measured out in some key ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
quality programs. Our goal is to provide This is the backbone of The New Spirit 
you with: of Dodge commitment. The featured 
¢ The highest quality cars and trucks attraction is the new electronic 4-speed 4 
¢ The best protection plan’ Ultradrive automatic—the most 4 
¢ The safest vehicles advanced transmission you can buy. 
¢ The best possible dealer service It's standard on Grand Caravan LE and : 
¢ The best consumer grievance program Dynasty LE. What's more, you'll find 
¢ The best overall satisfaction available anti-lock brakes on the 
The sure indication that you're Dynasty LE and a driver air-bag standard i 
getting that satisfaction comes from an on all Daytonas. To top it off, Dodge ‘ 
independent car-owner survey taken offers you turbocharged engines on 
by J.D. Power and Associates. Their find- more models than any other car maker 
ings: Chrysler Motors has the highest 
customer satisfaction of any Aenea EXPRESSIVE STYLING 
car company-—two years running—for You'll see it across the board—from 
overall product quality and service*’ Caravan, with a choice of long or short 
Dodge is proud to have that kind of wheelbase—to Dakota, the first and 
report card. And ready to offer you only true mid-size pickup. Plus, all 1989 
every 1989 Dodge car and truck with Daytona Shelby and Shadow models 
exciting performance, advanced tech- boast new aerodynamically-honed 
nology and expressive styling. _— 
O if you feel as strongly about 
EXCITING PERFORMANCE these attributes as we do, demand 
Dodge performance is formidable to your rights and discover our commit- 
say the least. Whether it's the new 2.5L ment. Take a look at The New Spirit 
turbo, the exclusive 2.2L intercooled of Dodge. : 
turbo or the smooth 3.0L V-6, you've got j 
plenty of powerful choices for your 
Dodge cart U.S.-built Dodge trucks THE NEW/ SPIRIT 5 
continue the power trip with electronic OF DODGE 
fuel-injection across the board. There's THE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS | 
See Dodge's limited warranties at dealer Restrictions apply. “J.D. Power and Associates 1988 CSI/C ustomer Sotisfaction survey of '87 y 
domestic car owners concerning Product Quality and Dealer Service Engine options depend on mode’ 








MAKES YOU 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


SIZES: 5-11 
WIDTHS: B-EEE 


FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a_ wide 
selection of ELEVATORS" including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 
= ? 
ELEVATORS 0 
RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. TM8N 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 














UNICEF makes 
holiday 
gift giving 
easy. 


unicef ¢) 


United Nations Children’s Fund 





Call: 1-800-FOR-KIDS 


for the location of the 
UNICEF card outlet 
nearest you, or to receive a 


free brochure. 

















American Scene 





New York City 


Coney Island 
On the Hudson 


A pleasure dome emerges from 
the roof of a huge sewage plant 





BY JONATHAN ROSENBLUM 


eB arges and ferryboats float along one 
side while automobile traffic skitters 
by on the other. Just past Grant’s Tomb on 
the Hudson it looms: seven city blocks of 
arched white concrete with miles of pret- 
zeling pipes and a sprouting of cylindrical 
smokestacks. This is the North River Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Plant, processor for a 
billion gallons of sewage a week and a 
monument in its own right. For decades, 
pols, bureaucrats and engineers here tan- 
gled over how to deal with so many people 
flushing and washing and whatnot. While 
they jawed, everything went straight into 


the Hudson River, raw. Now, as the last | 


charcoal cleansing filters are installed in- 
side this state-of-the-art box, an apparition 
has appeared on the outside, in full view of 


| thousands of neighbors, riverside commut- 


ers and pleasure-boat tourists. 
Like some misplaced country gazebo, a 








Over the sludge pumps, in the smokestacks’ shadows, trees will grow and horsies cavort 





| carrousel has gone up on the outhouse roof. 


Exclaims Kevin Walsh, the ironworkers’ 
beefy crew chief: “It’s gonna be like Coney 
Island out here. Lots of kids riding the hor- 
sies and pulling the golden ring.” 

Step right up, boys and girls, there’s 
more to come. There will also be, among 
other things, an Olympic-size swimming 
pool, a skating rink, a restaurant, trees, an 
amphitheater, a track, two softball dia- 
monds and—not to be left off an expanse 
more than seven football fields long—a 
football field. A group of West Harlem 
community gardeners wants to grow corn 
up there. In all it is an engineer's multiple- 
use fantasy, 28 acres big. The Japanese pio- 
neered this kind of architecture, building 
their own tea garden and baseball diamond 
on top of a treatment plant. But this will al- 
most certainly be the largest such structure 
in the world, says Joseph Coppola of New 
York City’s Richard Dattner Architects, 
the project’s design firm. One day soon, ev- 





“This will be the focal point of New York City in 
a few years. ..If you’re not seen here, 
you're nowhere.” 
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A Gift of Lasting Warmth. 
Thermax for the Holidays 


Thermax* is DuPont's high-performance thermalwear fabric. 
Uniquely designed to wick moisture away from your body. 
Keeping you warm and dry. That's why it's the choice of the 
National Ski Patrol, the Professional Ski Instructors of America 
and the USA Biathlon Team. For retailers nearest you, call 
1-800-258-3900. 


|__*Du Pont certification mark for fabrics. 











Save Money and Energy 


Save up to 35% on utility bills with a Hunter Programmable 
Thermostat. Easy to program. . . installs in 30 minutes. From 
$24.95. Start managing and saving your energy dollars today. 
Look for Hunter in the Yellow Pages under “Fans.” Or write the 
Hunter Fan Company, Dept. T, 2500 Frisco Avenue, Memphis, 
TN 38114. Or call us at (901) 745-9222. 


© 1988 Time Inc. All rights reserved. 




















Give Them The New, Laeger 
TOP-FLITE XLII™ Golf Balls 


We've just made the most popular golf ball of all, the Top-Flite 


| XL®, even longer. It's the new Top-Flite XLII™, the new ball 





that goes farther than all the others. It offers increased distance 
off the tees and fairways, and also has a softer feel and higher 
trajectory. The new, longer Top-Flite XLII™ is available in 
Whiter-than-White®, and Hi-Visibility™ orange, yellow and pink. 
TOP-FLITE XLII™ THE LONGEST BALLS®. 














Fuji Compact Camera 
DL-400 Tele 


When they're “laughing all the way,” make sure you've got 
your Fuji state-of-the-art camera ready. It comes complete with 
Fujis exclusive drop-in load feature. Just drop in the film and 

it's loaded, fast as you can say “St. Nick.” No winding. No 
mistakes. It’s easy. It's convenient. It’s Fuji. For simply beautiful 
pictures. Call 800-223-6535 or (914) 789-8100 for more 
information. 

















h Mist, 


The Taste of Irish Mist Is 
Really Something Else 


If you'd like to give someone a delightful surprise, give them a 
bottle of Irish Mist Liqueur. With a taste that's unexpectedly 
smooth, subtle and unforgettable, it's not just something 
different. It's something else. To send a gift of Irish Mist 
anywhere in the U.S., where legal, call 1-800-238-4373. 


35% alc. /vol. (70 Proof) Liqueur. Imported in bottle by Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc 
Farmington Hills, MI © 1988 








It’s the Snappiest Phone 
on the Block 


Introducing the outrageous Super Blocks™ telephone. It comes 
with a pull-out drawer full of Super Blocks so you can doodle in 
three dimensions. Works with any system. Features: tone/pulse 
switchable, mute and redial buttons. A real phone that's real fun, 
by Tyco. Call 1-800-257-7728 for more information. 


™ & © Tyco Industries. 














Chat With America’s 
Favorite Cat 


It's Garfield. It's a real telephone. And it's a riot. Pick up the 
receiver and Garfield opens his eyes. Hang up and he goes back 
to sleep. Works with any system. Features: pulse/tone 
switchable, mute and redial buttons. Garfield. A real phone that's 


real fun, by Tyco. Call 1-800-257-7728 for more information. 


© 1987 United Feature Syndicate, Inc 











An American Tradition 


The gift of a new silver dollar is a rich tradition of American 
family life. Continue the tradition this holiday season. Brilliant 
uncirculated 1988 American Eagle Silver Dollars—$21.50 at 
participating Banks and Savings and Loans. 

















The Definitive Holiday Gift 


Most definitely it's the Franklin Language Master. ™ The world's 
first hand-held electronic dictionary, it contains definitions for 
more than 80,000 words from Merriam-Webster’s dictionary, 
plus a comprehensive thesaurus with over 470,000 synonyms & 
a phonetic spelling corrector. It also makes a terrific companion 
for crossword puzzles & other word games. Franklin Computer 
Corporation, 122 Burrs Rd., Mt. Holly, NJ 08060. (609) 261-4800. 





The Polaroid Spectra System 


If you want to give a gift people will remember, give them the 
Polaroid Spectra. The Spectra is our best camera ever. With the 
push of a button, you can hold on to special moments a little 
longer. Instantly, you'll see bright, vivid pictures. Instantly, you'll 
make time stand still. Call 1-800-343-5000 from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
EST for information. 


© 1988 Polaroid Corp., “Polaroid’”® and “Spectra”® 





Give The Gift That Helps 
America Shine 


Preserve those special moments of the 1988 Olympics and help 
support our future Olympic athletes with the official U.S. 
Olympic Commemorative Coins. Take pride in giving these 
stunning, proof-quality coins from the U.S. Mint. The gold-and- 
silver two-coin set, $260. Single silver coin in velvet presenta- 
tion case, $29. Available at participating Kmart, Sears and as, 
Montgomery Ward stores, banks, savings and loans, coin ce) 
dealers, and other fine stores. — 
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The TIME-LIFE Treasury 
of Christmas 


50 Favorite Holiday Songs... More Than a Million Sold! 


This classic treasury of Christmas music presents more than 
two hours of carols and hymns by all your favorite performers— 
including Bing Crosby's “White Christmas.” Choose LPs or 
cassettes at $19.99. Or compact discs for only $26.99. (Plus 
shipping and handling.) Call TOLL-FREE 1-800-445-TIME. 























TIME 


is money 
while you’re 
in college 


And bow much you earn is 
up to you. Become a Campus 
Rep for your school and see 
bow easy it is to make extra 
income by distributing 
campus subscription cards 
Sor the Time Inc. magazines— 
TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
MONEY, PEOPLE, FORTUNE 
and LIFE. 


There's no door-to-door 
selling or collections, 
Students simply send their 
orders directly to us and we 
send the commission straight 
to you. For every five orders 
we receive, you'll get a 
special prize. And at the end 
of the semester we'll give our 
most successful Campus Rep 
a Grand Prize of $2,000.00 
cash! Now that’s easy money. 


For details write: 

TIME INC. COLLEGE BUREAU 
353 ROUTE 46 

ROCKAWAY, NJ 07866 


(Please include your college address.) 





ery slurp ofa West Side drain will bring resi- 
dents a bit closer to what officials have al- 
ready named Riverbank State Park 

At West 139th Street a path points to- 
ward this looking-glass world. It leads 
first past the West Harlem community 
garden, where Julio Benitez and Stephen 
Gallagher work the flower beds and 
watch for mockingbirds. Of the new park 
Gallagher says, “We're negotiating with 
the state right now. If they're going to 
have trees and grass up there, they could 
let us grow some vegetables.” He isn’t 
making any predictions yet about the im- 
pact of the park, though he’s quite pleased 
with this season’s chard. Just ahead, a 
road crew plants pilings for one of the ac- 
cess bridges connecting the rooftop park 
and Riverside Drive. The foreman says, 
“The state thinks it’s building a park up 
there? They're crazy. Go have a look.” A 
left turn leads to the dock where garbage 
barges are piled high each day and sent 
off to the trash heap of history. Take a 
right and slip into the big box itself. 


here are pipes everywhere. All kinds 
thin pipes no wider than a key ring; 
vast pipes of the type that sewer monsters 
crawl out of; and pipes with red, white or 
blue elbows curving the effluent to some 
brighter future. A dull hum emanates 
from sludge pumps deep within. A sign 
says WARNING: EXPLOSIVE GAS, one 
among very few hints that you are in the 
midst of a digestive process. It is surpris- 
ingly dry here, just a few puddles, and 
they're very much inert. “We've got acti- 
vated aeration with the digestion of this 
captured sludge,” says Nicholas Ilijic, the 
deputy director for design of the bureau of 
heavy construction of the New York City 
department of environmental protection 
Like his title, [ijic moves in cautiously on 
the subject. Says he: “We've had some tur- 
bulence in a wet well that could have 
caused some odor. But we’ve gone in and 
treated the suspect areas with activated 
carbon and liquid scrubbers. It’s a natural 
process, it’s not chemical. This is the pro- 
cess, When it’s all totally and completely 
in place, we'll have off-air under control.” 
A skeptical West Harlem community 
awaits the fulfillment of this promise. In 
fact, the environmentalist and ex—presi- 
dential candidate Barry Commoner has 
warned not only of dangerous fumes but 
of the threat of explosion from methane 
gas. Ilijic rejects all naysayers, maintain- 
ing that the plant has extensive safety fea- 
tures, Visitors, he says, as many as 10,000 
a day, “could be on top of a golf course. 
This will be the focal point of New York 
City in a few years. This will be the place 
If you're not seen here, you’re nowhere.” 
On then to the roof. A crane lifts ma- 
chinery off a barge and onto the deck. 
Ready for this delivery stands the “raisin’ 
gang,” a team of sun-dried ironworkers 
who are raising the carrousel, restaurant 
and the rest of it. Kevin Walsh, raisin’- 
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Own a bottle. 


It's worth the price 
to have at least one 
thing in your life 
that's simply perfect. 


Tanqueray. A singular experience. 














What you get back is immeasurable. 


Just five hours a week. Just 5% of your income. It's not much to give, to the 
causes you really care about. But that small investment could change somebody's 
life. And it’s hard to imagine a better return than that. 
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SIT UP STRAIGHT! 
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itting in a conventional chair, bent over a desk or table for long periods 
Sir time can stress your spine and back muscles. Posture or “back” 
chairs have long been accepted as a way to relieve your back from the pain 
of cramping or kinking up due to this stress. Our posture chair is designed 
to allow your body to properly align itself by shifting weight from your lower 
back to your knees, making long work periods far 
more comfortable. The Lifestyle Resource 
is one of the first to introduce the 
Criss-Cross Posture Chair. This 
new and innovative design 
with a criss-crossed 
base provides added stability and an easy exit 
from your seat. The chair is crafted of 
laminated hardwood with an attractive 
oak finish.The seat and kneepad are thickly 
padded and fully upholstered in a classic 
neutral grey fabric. The swiveling, carpet- 
friendly, double wheel casters make maneu- 
vering a breeze. Suited for use at any worksta- 
tion, desk or table. Requires minimal assembly; a 


scewdriver is all you need. $79.95 #2260. 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE ON 
24 HOURS A DAY 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS 800-872-5200 wl 


oh ad ae ee nel or oe oe heron THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
ith expiration date and authorized signature. . 

Please include $10.95 (for UPS/insurance) for De Ler Wenr HEHE 

each order along with its item number. Pos- SUITE 114 


ture Back Chair $79.95 #2260. 30-day return 
privilege. WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
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gang chief and Technicolor rooftop troll, 
wears a union hat with a green ceramic 
four-leaf clover on it. The carrousel, he 
says, is a rare assignment in a world that 
is otherwise biased toward macho struc- 
tures. Tall buildings and bridges, he says, 
bring out the ironworkers who know how 
to “walk the top flange” or “straddle the 


| beams”’—balance themselves at great 





heights. This job has him thinking about 
carved Italian horses and golden rings. 
Walsh has most of the carrousel num- 
bers memorized: 36 ft. in diameter, eight 
pie-shaped sections, each made with one 
ton of tubular steel. Separate welded top. 
A stout gazebo indeed. The mechanical 
gang, he says, will put in the “horsies.” 
But Walsh is not yet aware of one prob- 
lem, and a state official explains later. | 
The cost of horsies has stymied planners. 
“Now they break ‘em up horse by horse,” 
says the state’s associate park engineer 
John Bagley. “Our carrousel expert says it 
would cost some $290,000 for the actual 


| guts of the carrousel.” Even in a rooftop 








construction budget of more than $100 
million, there isn’t enough for that kind of 
luxury. “We've still got two years. We're 
just hoping to attract some kind of private 
or corporate donation,” says Bagley. 


A t 4:30 p.m., the path home in this en- 
clave of mostly Dominican families is 
strewn with recreating children. There | 
are ball games pressed between a play- 
ground and Riverside Drive; about 20 
kids squeeze into swings, jungle gyms and 
monkey bars in the playground at West 
142nd Street. Giuseppe DiLoreto, a 57- 
year-old public school teacher with flow- 
ing white-and-blond hair and a bit of a 
paunch bulging from his shirt, sits on one 
of the benches. He is, for the moment, an 
air-traffic controller, watching the chil- 
dren dip and soar on the equipment and 
sometimes right into his arms. They call 
him “Mr. Di.” In Italy, he says, he was an 
anarchist, rejecting all forms of authority 
Now he’s a Riverside Drive Pied Piper, 
watching over West Harlem kids as a 
teacher and supervisor for the past 20 
years. Lately, he laments, the number of 
kids has been climbing while the space 
seems to have shrunk. Says Mr. Di: “The 
Italians say judge a society by what it does 
for children and old people.” (He pauses 
here to temper a positive concession to so- 
ciety with a caveat: “Understand, I’m 
mostly still an anarchist, but I’m talking 
as a sociable character, O.K.?”) Then. 
looking out at the park-plant, he says, 
“Here you have mixed the useful with the 
beautiful. The psychological impact will 
be to make the children feel like king. 
They'll be on top of the Hudson and look- 
ing out at the George Washington 
Bridge.” He pauses. “You know,” he says, 
as if conjuring up some glowing anarchic 
vision, “I once had a house on the sea, and 
above the cesspool I built a deck and 
planted flowers.” s 








“When someone calls from the 


hospital in a crisis situation, 
they're not thinking about how 
much health care costs. But 
they will care later on, when 
the bill comes, Customers 
need information about their 
coverage and my staff makes 
sure they're aware of their 
options. That way thes get 
quality helath care at an attor- 
dable price: 

lalerie Moore 

Vanager Health-Cast 

Vanagemem Division 


Biue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Georgia 
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Wren your company’s health insurance is with 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, you'll work with people 
like Valerie Moore, a manager in the health-cost 
management division, It's her job lo see you get all 
the care you need—without spending a day or dollar 
more than necessary 

Valerie and her staff of ten registered nurses are 
keeping an eye on your bottom line. They're working 
Lo make sure your employees get premium care—at 
a less than premium price 

How? Through cost-saving programs that work 
Like preadmission certification, Outpatient surgery 
Second surgical opinion. Home health-care services 
\nd a variety of other managed-care options. All 
designed to curb your health-care costs 

Valerie provides individualized information about 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield’s cost-containment pro- 
grams. She knows the importance of communication 
between the doctor, the insurance company and you 
the customer. Especially during an emergency. “We 
ask if the doctor has offered health-care options and 
make sure Customers know what their benefits are? 
Valerie explains 

Valerie doesn’t hesitate to give customers her 
name. That's her pledge to subscribers—when they 
deal with Blue Cross and Blue Shield, they're dealing 
with real people 
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You can count on behind-the-scenes service from 
Valerie Moore. She's working on long-term solutions 
to contain rising health-care costs. Bul that’s just 
one way Blue Cross and Blue Shield works for you 
You'll also benefit from 
¢ One-stop shopping. Choose from HMO, PPO and 
managed-care options. Opt for complementary 
coverage—life, dental and vision. And pick the 
funding program that’s right for you. All from one, 
dependable company—Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Georgia 

© Close-Lo-home, convenient service. Through 14 
offices statewide 

¢ Negotiated discounts with hospitals and doctors 
throughout Georgia—designed to save you money 

¢ The most-recognized ID card in the world. The 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield caring card keeps 
claims filing easy, and hassle free 

Call Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia today 

al (404) 262-8398 and talk to people who are 
committed to serving people—like Valerie Moore 
You'll understand why more Georgians choose the 
Blues—Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia 
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And Protection. 
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he more invaluable your data is to you, the more you'll floppies have an exclusive DuPont Teflon” coating. So 
value Verbatim” floppy disks. Because when it comes to fingerprints, coffee, soft drinks, and even greasy foods can be 
high performance and data protection, . - easily wiped from the recording surface. 
Verbatim has the winning combination AVereciiiin What's more, Verbatim DataLifePlus 


no other floppies can copy. 
You expect high performance from 


and DataLife HD 54” floppy disks are 

preformatted. And all Verbatim floppy 

Verbatim, so it's no wonder that all our disks are tested to be 100% error free 

DataLife® floppies are engineered to and are backed by a lifetime warranty. 

perform an average of 50 million revolutions. Verbatim floppy disks. For people who put a premium on 
For the world’s ultimate data protection, DataLifePlus™ performance and protection 


“4 Verbati 


A Kodak Company ———— 


DOING MORE FOR THE DATA PROCESS ™ 


Available at: 





eflon is a DuPont registered trademark 














Office Depot, Inc Express Office Products, Inc Ivan Allen Compan Infinity Office Products, Inc Artlite Office Supply Company 
5925 Roswell Road 41303 Pleasantdale Road 221 Peachtree Ctr. Ave. NE 359 Ellsworth Ind, Blvd 1851 Piedmont Rd., NE 
Atlanta, GA 30328 Doraville, GA 4) Atlanta, GA 30318 Atlanta, GA 30. 
(404) 25 23 (404) 263-0789 (404) 449-5245 (404) 875-7271 
(and all locations) 
Data Associates Word Processing Supplies, Inc ABM, Inc Georgia Impression Products Soft Warehouse 
&8 Mansell Court 6275 Atlantic Blvd. $482 Oakcliff Road PO, Box 43328 6 now Carter 
Roswell, GA 3007 Norcross, GA 300 Doraville, ¢ 4215 Wendell Drive, SW 
(404) 992-6364 404) 446-1031 (44) 45 Suite H 





Atlanta, GA 30336 


Becky Mueller 


Becky Mueller switched 
to First Atlanta’ Income Checking 
thanks to a tip from a very 
reliable source. Her Dad. 


Income Checking - designed 
with you in mind 


There are lots of interest checking accounts out 
there. Most every bank and savings & loan has one 
But only First Atlanta offers Income Checking. 
Income Chec king gives you a combination of low 
fees, a low minimum balance requirement, and 
interest that helps you come out ahead month 
after month. 


No per check charges 


If you have interest checking elsewhere, chances 
are there is a fee plus per check charges if your 
balance should fall below the minimum requirement. 
Considering some banks charge up to 30¢ per check, 
and most people write between 25 and 50 checks per 
month, that can really add up. So at First Atlanta, 
we don't have per check charges if you go below the 
minimum; just a simple flat fee of only $10, no 
matter how many checks you write. But you probably 
won't ever have to pay that because our minimum 
balance is lower than most any bank around. 


You always earn interest 
Some banks refuse to pay interest on your 
checking if you fall below the minimum balance 


during a given month. First Atlanta pays you interest 
every month, whether you fall below the minimum 
balance or not. We want you to earn some income, 
no matter what. We don't call it Income Checking 
for nothing. 


Low minimum balance 


Most banks require at least a $1000 daily minimum 
balance. At First Atlanta, we ask that you keep just 
$750 in your account, (or maintain a minimum 
balance in one of several other accounts) to receive 
Income Checking free of all regular service charges. 


Free checks 


When you open an Income Checking Account, 
First Atlanta will give you your first order of checks 
free. It's just our way of say ing “congratulations on 
making a smart choice! 


Make the most of interest 
checking, with Income Checking. 


To open an Income Checking Account, or to find 
out more information, stop by any First Atlanta 
banking center. With 130 locations throughout 
Georgia, we're very easy to find. 
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OUR PRINTERS CAN PUT THE MOST 
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Filling the Dinner Niche. 


Give us 4 hand for dinner. For Lob- 
ster Thermadour For Escargot. For over 
a dozen supple, delicate gourmet dishes 


that have found success in almost every 
All 100% microwavable. 
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UNLIKELY BUSINESS IN THE BLACK 


kay. So maybe Dinner-On-A-Stick sounds a bit absurd. But no more so than Pet 
Rocks. Or Dog Psychiatry. Seemingly crazy business ideas that people went crazy for. 
Point is, the outstanding print quality of our family of Pinwriter* printers can get just 
about any business in the black faster. 
Take our Pinwriter P2200 printer. Its 24-wire print head produces sharp, black char- 
acters for a 9-wire price. And whips through 55 letter-quality CPS or 170 in draft mode. 
But tastes differ. Which is why our P5200 and P5300 print with a letter-quality, 
multi-strike film ribbon to produce exceptionally bold, dark characters. Plus with high- 
resolution graphics, full color capabilities and seven resident type styles, our printers 


are sure to add flavor to any business report. 


For more information aboutour  \j 


entire family of Pinwriter printers, 
contact any of the dealers listed 
below. They’ve got the perfect 
printer for any business you’re in. 


No matter how unlikely your business might be. 


AC3 

8540 Roswell Rd 
Roswell, GA 
404) 998-2335 


Antech Inc 

788 Myrtle Street 
Roswell, GA 
(404) 993-7270 


Bulldog 

5865 Jimmy Carter Blvd 
Norcross, GA 

404) 448-1251 


Business Systems 
International 
3039 Amwyler Rd 
Auanta, GA 

(404) 441-3990 


Computer Brokers, Inc 
5855 Buford Highway 
Doraville, GA 

(404) 455-6394 


D.T. Computer Services 
6050 Peachtree Parkway 
Norcross, GA 
(404) 938-8867 


Microbyte Data Systems 
3720 Autumn Leaves Lane 
Marietta, GA 

(404) 971-1940 


Micro Concepts 

856 West Highway 80 
Pooler, GA 

(912) 748-0733 


Micro Sell 

6410 Dawson Blvd 
Norcross, GA 
(404) 662-8001 


Omega Information Systems 


3531-B Lawrenceville 
Highway 

Tucker, GA 

(404) 938-4645 


Omega Maintenance Inc 
2814 New Spring Rd 
Adanta, GA 

(404) 432-4441 


PC3 Company 

2839 Paces Ferry Rd 
Atlanta, GA 

(404) 433-9319 


PC Warehouse 

2121 Newmarket Parkway 
Marietta, GA 

(404) 953-0088 


Printer Showcase 

1720 Cumberland Point Dr. 
Atlanta, GA 

(404) 955-3353 


Professional Consultants 
2814 New Spring Rd 
Adanta, GA 

(404) 432-7683 





Prompt Computers 
430 10th St 
Adanta, GA 

(404) 876-4496 


Soft Warehouse 

6527 Jimmy Carter Blvd 
Norcross, GA 

(404) 441-3300 


Southern Computer 
Associates I 

2097-B Powers Ferry Rd 
Marietta, GA 

(404) 952-0412 


Universal Computer, Inc 
1750 Peachtree Street 
Adanta, GA 

(404) 876-9937 


Universal Data Consultants 
6621 Bay Circle 

Norcross, GA 

404) 446-6733 


NEC PRINTERS. THEY ONLY STOP 
WHEN YOU WANT THEM TO. 


NEC 


For further details, call 1-800-343-4418. Or write, NEC Information Systems, Dept. 1610, 1414 Massachusetts Ave., Boxborough, MA 01719. 
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A city of the future 
deserves a hospital to match. 








*, a dioneers in using laser 
¢ ’ 
Diagnosis: surgery to open clogged leg 
At Georgia Baptist, —_aneries and vaporize difficult 


state-of the-art to-treat kidney stones. At 
equipment Is Georgia Baptist the latest 
helping us make technology is routine 


earlier more 

accurate diagnoses Prevention: The conc ept 
With our advanced —_ of preventing illness is 
technology we can changing the way we look at 





detect problems medicine. Our 
previously found only through Preventive 
exploratory surgery. Special computer ; Medicine Center is a premier fitness 
programs assist in highly skilled ' facility directed by physicians. Our 
diagnostic procedures 4 Women’s Health Centre offers 
Is mammography and a wide array of 
Treatment: As a major medical ; | other services and programs geared 
institution and a teaching hospital, = specifically to women’s needs 
x Georgia ‘ 5 . 
— Baptist ison Pm § po Commitment: Medicine has 





—— changed dramatically since Georgia 
3aptist opened almost 90 years ago. But 
one thing hasn't changed—our commit 
ment to the highest quality care. This takes skilled, 
committed and compassionate 
people—the kind you find at 
Georgia 
Georgia Baptist  Baptis 


the leading 
edge of 4 
medicine. We were the first in 
Georgia to offer lithotripsy, a 
non-surgical 
method of 
removing 
kidney stones 
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From the Publisher 





Ss editor Walter Isaacson is 
one of the very few Americans 
sorry to see the 1988 presidential cam- 
paign end. The to-and-fro of politics 
fascinates him even when the ex- 
changes are as down and dirty as they 
were this year. For him and for the 
magazine, this issue charts not only a 
changing of the guard in Washington 
but also a new administration in our 
Nation section. Isaacson has been 
guiding our coverage of America’s po- 
litical landscape since 1986. Now he 
will concentrate on two formidable 
new projects: a full-length biography 
of Henry Kissinger and, as a senior 





Changing of the guard: Isaacson and Zintl 


3 readers behind the scenes for exclusive 

candid snapshots of the campaign. 
~ TIME also kept a close watch on the co- 
terie of aides managing the candidates. 
“Tt was the year of the handlers,” says 
Isaacson. “When I was out on the trail, 
I was surprised by how little access the 
press and the public ever had to the 
candidates.” 

Terry Zintl, who has served as Isaac- 
son’s deputy, will take charge of the sec- 
tion, Zintl has reported on presidential 
politics and edited campaign stories 
since 1972, when he was working for the 
_ Morning News in Wilmington, Del. He 
was disappointed by the shallowness and 








writer for TIME, pieces ranging from 
essays on foreign policy to profiles of 
cultural figures. 

Isaacson's challenge has been to go 
beyond the predictable who's-up, who’s-down handicapping of 
the race to bring a more penetrating vision to the key players 
and the larger issues. “The campaign may have seemed sour 
and petty,” Isaacson says, “but we tried to find interesting ways 
to cover it.” He points with special pride to a series of essays in 
which the magazine explored the issues that received short 
shrift from the candidates: health care, the underclass, home- 
lessness, relations with the Soviets. The Grapevine section took 





“America is going to have 
anew tone and style.” 


demagoguery of 1988. “It was full of 
sound and fury that signified a lot less 
than it should have,” he says. 

With the assistance of senior editor 
Jack White, Zint! will lead TIME through the presidential tran- 
sition into the next Administration. “America is going to havea 
new tone and style,” he says. “For us, the challenge will be to 
explore what’s important to the country, as well as what's im- 
portant to the people trying to run the country.” 
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The Movado® Museum® Sports Edition (SE) Watch: the sportive interpretation of a classic. 
A timepiece of taste, function and simplicity. $595 suggested retail. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial is a registered trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation 
$595 suggested retail, For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth Ave, NY, NY. 10019 
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he résumé is now complete. That elusive last 

line can be typed in: George Herbert Walker 

Bush, 41st President of the United States. For 

nearly a quarter-century in public life, Bush 
has upheld the old-line patrician virtues of duty, ser- 
vice, loyalty and self-effacement. These qualities 
served him well as he clambered up the ladder of 
achievement. But on a cloudy Tuesday night in No- 
vember, uplifted by the votes of more than 46 million 
Americans, Bush was elevated onto a higher plane. The 
years in the shadows, the natural deference to others, 
the small humiliations of a perpetual office seeker are 
all behind him. As President, as that man at the big desk 
in the Oval Office, Bush will now have to articulate 
to what ends he plans to harness that ambition. For as 
Bush said, contemplating the sober weight of his 


overwhelming victory, “There’s lots of work to do.” 

The next President has always resisted definition. 
His career has been marked by ideological gyrations 
His often tangled syntax sometimes suggests a lack of 
inner clarity. One of the rare glimpses of the “quiet 
man” beneath the political veneer came in his soaring 
address to the Republican Convention. But rather 
than continuing the process of self-definition, Bush in 
the fall campaign relied on angry scripts, as he 
launched a fusillade of demeaning attacks against the 
hapless Michael Dukakis. Was this red-meat rhetoric 
reflective of the real George Bush? On election night, 
Bush offered the broad hint that it was all a ruse. 
“When I said | want a kinder, gentler nation,” he de- 
clared, “I meant it. And I mean it.” 

But some campaign tactics, however successful, 
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exact a price. For Bush it was a victory without drum 
rolls, a majority without a meaningful mandate. The 
single-hued certainty of the TV tote boards left no am- 
biguity as to the verdict. Once again the American 
people had chosen a Republican President before 
much of the nation had even digested dinner. Yet on 
this 200th anniversary of the election of George Wash- 
ington, there was a palpable hesitancy as America cast 
its votes. Rather than ratifying the Reagan realign- 
ment, a nation of ticket splitters strengthened Demo- 
cratic control of Congress. The result, whether con- 
scious or not, is certain to exacerbate the deadlock of 
democracy over the deficit. By producing a Republi- 
can President pledged to resisting new taxes and a 
Democratic Congress adamant about safeguarding So- 
cial Security and Medicare, the sad legacy of Cam- 








“Lots of 
Work to Do” 
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paign ’88 appears to be another endorsement of short- 
term selfishness. 

Democracy is an optimistic faith, and the choice of a 
new President cannot help inspiring a flicker of faith. 
The victorious Bush spoke to these dreams when he said, 
“A campaign is a disagreement, and disagreements di- 
vide. But an election is a decision, and decisions clear the 
way for harmony and peace.” In an odd way, the dispirit- 
ing shallowness of the campaign had the virtue of leaving 
no lasting scars on the nation’s psyche. Because there 
were no great disagreements on fundamental issues and 
no clashing visions of an American future, there are no 
deep divisions difficult to reconcile. The promise of a 
Bush Administration lies in the hope that the new Presi- 
dent will soon inspire America to forget the manner in 
which he was elected. —By Walter Shapiro 
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What to Expect 


The outlook for the Bush years: Reaganism without ideology, 
persistence without brilliance—and serious trouble with Congress 


BY DAVID BECKWITH 
George Bush’s last and 
greatest mission has now 


he is charged 

with taking command of the 

Reagan Revolution 

ing its course a bit, and guiding it safely 
into the 1990s 

After his victory on Tuesday 

as recently as this summer seemed beyond 


been defined 


adjust 


which 


his grasp, the man who has spent most of 


his career as a supporting player now has 
the chance to put his name on an era. The 
beginning of the decade that will end the 


century is destined to become known as 
the Bush years. The new President enters 
office with no clear mandate for imposing 
the tough solutions that will be necessary 
to tackle the nation’s festering budget cri- 
sis. Nor has he propounded a vision for 
fin-de-siécle America or for a world that 
is moving beyond the cold war. Neverthe- 
less, he the 1988 election with a 
toughness that surprised even his friends 
and now he faces the opportunity and the 
challenge of serving as the nation’s 4Ist 
President 

Following Ronald Reagan would pre- 
sent a daunting challenge to a recognized 


won 


The victor: Bush, with Barbara, promised “when I said | want a kinder, gentler nation, | meant it” 


political giant, and Bush is certainly not 
that. Although he exceeded expectations 
yet again with his victory this week, Bush 
continues to be underestimated. He did 
not really win, the arguments go; he mere- 
ly accepted the fruits of an inept Demo- 
cratic campaign. Alternatively, it will be 
said that any Republican would have pre- 
vailed given the health of the economy 
And then there is the argument that his 
artful handlers tricked the gullible voters 
with phony issues like crime and patrio- 
tism. Public resentment over that chica- 
nery will overtake him. Congress 
will aggravate the hangover, making Bush 


soon 
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pay dearly for his negative campaign 

These lines of reasoning have so low- 
ered expectations for the Bush presidency 
that some Washington insiders are predict- 
ing the briefest honeymoon in history, a 
gridlock of indecision, even the inevitabil- 
ity ofa one-term presidency. In short, Pres- 
ident-elect Bush appears perfectly posi- 
tioned to exceed expectations yet again 

Most Administrations enter office 
promising a raft of new faces and a bas- 
ketful of policy initiatives. As the first sit- 
ting Vice President to be elected since 
Martin Van Buren succeeded Andrew 
Jackson, Bush offers mostly continuity 
His campaign produced enough new 
ideas to fill a 347-page campaign booklet 
But the proposals, with the notable excep- 
tion of a few tax-cutting ideas, were creat- 
ed more in response to political pressures 
than out of personal convictions 

George Bush does not have a deeply 
held personal agenda. He has few strong 
ideological or intellectual beliefs at all, oth- 
er than a basic decency, patriotism and de- 
sire for people to be accommodating. A 
stark example: Bush was torn this fall 


when Congress debated a federal require- 


ment that there be a seven-day waiting pe- 
riod before someone could purchase a 
handgun, a provision supported by many 
law-enforcement officials. “I wish the po- 
lice chiefs and the gun owners could figure 
out a compromise,” he lamented in an off 
moment. “I'm for both sides.” 

Nor does Bush have a keen intellect 
or a mind that is adept at placing events 
and challenges within a conceptual 
framework. He is smart and dogged in 
sorting through information, but he has 
never been known for imaginative ideas, 
probing insights or creative brilliance 
Forty years ago, as he walked with a 
friend across the Yale campus to be in- 
ducted into Phi Beta Kappa, Bush volun- 
teered that he was not a real intellectual 
He prides himself on being a practical 
man, a problem solver, a bit of an over- 
achiever. Some friends say his most nota- 
ble trait is his persistence. He had been 
running for President for 20 years 

Intellectual brilliance, 
hardly a requirement in politics: Nixon and 
Carter were among the most intelligent of 
modern Presidents, and Reagan the least 
Dukakis demonstrated that a brainy cam- 


of course, is 
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| paign run by the best and brightest minds is 
capable of badly misreading the issues that 
| matter to Americans 
Bush's greatest political strength is his 
fascination with people. He quizzes casual 
acquaintances about their families and in- 
terests, and seems interested in their re- 
plies. He stays in regular touch with so 
many friends that two aides are occupied 
nearly full-time monitoring their advice 
and greetings. As President, he will not 
hole up, Nixon-style, and lose touch with 
the outside world 
But Bush’s sociable and humane in- 
stinct has a flip side: he often receives con- 
flicting advice and he hates to disappoint 
friends. This can cause him to be indeci- 
sive and tentative in asserting his views, a 
trait that is exacerbated by his inherent 
cautious nature and his lack of ideological 
commitments 
The President-elect has also been ex- 
cessively loyal to associates who outlive 
their political usefulness. A case in point 
is Don Gregg, his national-security advis- 
er, whom Bush declined to fire when he 
became enmeshed in allegations about il- 
legal aid to the contras. During the cam- 


The vanquished: Dukakis, with Kitty, tells supporters, “I don't want you to be discouraged” 














Question time: Quayle speaks to children before voting in Indiana 





After a shaky start, will he grow in the job? 


paign Bush stoutly defended a host of con- 
troversial Administration figures—Ray 
Donovan, Robert Bork, Oliver North, Ed 
Meese, Don Regan, John Poindexter. It 
may have been sound politics, but it hints 
that Bush may be no better than Reagan 
at firing people 

Finally, Bush tends to lose concentra- 
tion at times when he cannot be con- 
vinced his attention is required. Aides say 
that trait explains such “abnormalities” 
as his shockingly inert role in the Iran- 
contra affair. It also accounts, they say, for 
the marked improvement in his speaking 
style between the middle primaries, when 
Bush was not fully involved in political 
theater, and the postconvention period, 
when he appreciated that the 





Grace under pressure: Bentsen on campaign plane during the final hours 


Re-elected to the Senate, he returns to Washington with new stature 


quarters in part to keep a watchful eye on 
Bush’s effective, but self-congratulatory, 
hired guns. At least two key aides believe 
Dan Quayle will be Vice President be- 
cause Bush insisted on making the choice 
totally on his own so that his staffers could 
not claim they selected, engineered or ve- 
toed any candidates themselves. The re- 
sult of that preoccupation was that Bush 
operated in total secrecy, and it led to a 
near disaster 

Bush will have trusted confidants in 
top Cabinet positions, including James 
Baker at State and probably Nicholas 
Brady at Treasury. As in most recent Ad- 
ministrations, the key appointment will 
be the White House chief of staff. Craig 


Fuller, 37, Bush’s vice-presidential chief 
of staff, performed nearly flawlessly at 
Bush’s side during the campaign, demon- 
strating a surefootedness and seasoning 
that belies his age. But Bush has repeated- 
ly promised new faces. If he opts for a 
fresh look, New Hampshire Governor 
John Sununu could supervise the White 
House staff. 

As the Quayle selection underscores, 
Bush values loyalty more than brilliance 
He is not comfortable with either ideo- 
logues or intellectuals, preferring the 
company of achievers like himself, many 
of them from the business world. Dole or 
Kemp would have challenged Bush, caus- 
ing him constant worry, while Quayle 

promised to be a team player, a 


stakes were high 

What this all means is that 
Bush needs to be handled. He 
will be far more engaged and ac- 
tive than the passive Reagan, 
who was content to let others 
control details under his broad 
guidelines. Bush awakens early, 
starts working and reading al- 
most immediately, and generates 
a prodigious number of memos, 
But he re- 
quires strong staffers whom he 
trusts and who can help shape his 
agenda for him 

After seeing aides take credit 
for much of Reagan’s success, 
however, Bush is determined not 
to be similarly emasculated in his 
presidency—even if some of the 
moving 
into his own Administration. In 
recent weeks Bush has become 
increasingly frustrated by stories 
that portrayed every campaign 
success as a product of his han- 
dlers’ acuity. Bush’s eldest son, 
George W., was installed in a 
central office at campaign head- 


questions and ideas 


key offenders are now 





Starting with a Clean Slate 


In George Bush's unsuccessful race for the Senate in 1964, he 
came out strongly against the law that desegregated hotels and 
restaurants. Later he said he regretted some of the positions he 
had taken. 

In 1973, at the height of Watergate, Bush was a leading de- 
fender of Richard Nixon, saying, “I have absolutely total confi- 
dence as to his integrity.” His performance bore out a judgment 
that Nixon had made, and H.R. Haldeman recorded: “He'd do any- 
thing for the cause.” 

In 1981, during a trip to the Philippines, Bush reassured Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos that “we love your adherence to democrat- 
ic principles.” When the lran-contra scandal broke, Bush said he 
was unaware of any diversion of funds or any ransom payments, 
even though he had attended at least a dozen meetings on the sub- 
ject. This year he allowed his supporters to wage a campaign with 
distinctly racist overtones, while affirming that he wanted a 
“kinder, gentler nation.” 

Politically expedient and eventually embarrassing actions 
have characterized the careers of politicians in both major par- 
ties. Yet for the true leaders in America’s history, there has al- 
ways come a time when it was necessary to choose the unpopu- 
lar or risky course, to state it frankly, and to see it through. 
George Bush, when confronted by tough choices in public life, 
has shown a disquieting preference for the easy and ingratiating 
position. Now he will be President. The nation has given him a 
clean slate. 
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trustworthy subordinate, as Bush 
was to Reagan. Similarly, Bush 
may consult strong-willed and 
brilliant people such as Jeane 
Kirkpatrick and Henry Kissin- 
ger, but they will not have key 
roles in the Bush Administration 

Managing the human aspect 
of the Reagan continuity looms 
as one of Bush’s earliest prob- 
lems. Many Reagan appointees 
want to move up in the new Ad- 
ministration. Yet Bush has more 
personal friends and acquaint- 
ances than any other political fig- 
ure in recent memory, and mem- 
bers of his well-tuned campaign 
staff understandably expect good 
government jobs. How Bush re- 
solves the O’Hare-style gridlock 
over appointments will be an ear- 
ly test of his administrative skills 

More important, to avoid se- 
rious problems later, this next 
President will have to move 
quickly to make peace with Con- 
gress. Enormous budget prob- 
lems, escalating constantly, 
promise to bedevil Bush each 
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year. The first major stylistic difference 
between Reagan and Bush will probably 
be evident in relations with Capitol Hill. 
While Reagan happily took on the Demo- 
crats, trying to eke out progress via con- 
frontation, Bush prefers conciliation. 
Some Bush insiders predict a major out- 
reach to congressional leaders almost im- 
mediately, an attempt to establish an era 
of good feelings with a bipartisan consen- 
sus on a problem posing a serious threat to 
the country. 

It will not be easy. Candidate Bush 
boxed himself in by ruling out new taxes, 
Social Security cuts and any weakening of 
defense. To even approach his balanced- 
budget intentions by the end of his first 
term, President Bush will need good luck, 
continued economic growth, and plenty of 
help from a cooperative Congress. But 
some Democratic leaders, even while lik- 
ing Bush personally, are determined to as- 
sert their own agenda in the face of what 
they sense to be a weaker personality 
moving into the White House. Bush may 
get little help, even a bit of sabotage, from 
his own party's Senate mi- 
nority leader, Robert Dole. 

Nevertheless, a Bush 
peace initiative would have 
a chance. His stump speech 
avoided personal attacks on 
Hill leaders. When Dukakis 
started scoring heavily on 
Ed Meese and sleaze, Bush 
countered with a call for an 
investigation of House Ma- 
jority Leader Jim Wright, 
but quickly dropped the 
matter after Meese re- 
signed. Similarly, even | 
while his old Texas friend | 
Lloyd Bentsen was attack- 
ing him daily on the stump, 
often in intimate terms, | 
Bush avoided even a single 
personal criticism of the 
powerful Senate Finance 





Committee chairman 
throughout the entire 
campaign. 


To the discomfort of 
conservative hard-liners, 
budget compromise ap- 
pears inevitable. The Pen- 
tagon will need $475 billion 
in added spending over the 
next five years merely to 
finish projects started under 
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savings and loan companies and updating | 
antiquated nuclear-production plans may 
require $70 billion more in new funding. 
Bush himself, by James Baker’s count, has 
proposed $40 billion in additional spend- 
ing for new domestic initiatives, including 
more than $6 billion in oil and capital- 
gains tax breaks. Upward pressure on the 
deficit will be inexorable. A combination 
of new user fees, tax-rate adjustments and 
other masking devices is the likely route 
Bush will take around his no-new-tax 
campaign pledge. Richard Darman’s first 
job if he becomes Office of Management 
and Budget Director will be to dream upa 
fresh euphemism for tax increases to re- 
place the “revenue enhancers” of the ear- 
ly Reagan days. 

Bush will face a far easier road in for- 
eign affairs. With the exception of a dete- 
riorating situation in Central America, 
the world map could hardly look friendli- 
er. The Soviets appear eager to ease ten- 
sions, improve trade, talk arms control 
and relieve pressure on their disastrous 
domestic economy. Bush says he has 








A Checklist of Promises 


During his long quest for the White 
House, George Bush made these pledges: 
C No new taxes. 


CO Balance the federal budget in five years without raising 
income-tax rates or cutting Social Security benefits, 
defense outlays or agriculture subsidies. 


C Reduce the tax rate on capital gains from its current 
maximum of 33% to 15%. 


O Create 30 million jobs in the next eight years. 


C Create tax-free savings programs to help people pay 
for education, home purchases or starting a business. 


O Provide low-income families with small children a tax 
credit that can be used to subsidize day care. 


0 Appoint Dan Quayle to head the war on drugs. 
O Place MX missiles on railroad cars. 
CO Develop the mobile Midgetman missile. 


0 Win a reduction in Soviet conventional forces in Europe 
before agreeing to major cuts in U.S. nuclear weapons. 


0 Increase federal funding of the Head Start program for 


learned the value of a hard-line, waiting 
approach from Reagan. He will be more 
eager than Reagan to exploit the new 
foreign policy trends in the Soviet Union. 
though he will be extremely cautious 
about destabilizing Eastern Europe and 
prompting a Soviet crackdown. 

Of his recent foreign policy experi- 
ences, Bush is proudest of his role in en- 
couraging U.S. allies in Western Europe to 
deploy Pershing missiles, a move that 
paved the way for this year’s INF treaty, 
and ofencouraging liberalization in Poland 
during his 1987 visit there. Conditions ap- 
pear promising for still more progress in 
both arms control and liberty in Eastern 
Europe. If nothing goes badly wrong, Bush 
may have the good fortune to preside over 
major advances in human rights and re- 
duction of conventional forces, chemical 
weapons and strategic arms. 

With his wealth of experience, Presi- 
dent Bush can be expected to manage the 
waning of the cold war with competence, 
if not brilliance. But despite his concern 
for foreign affairs, he has shown little in- 
terest in policy conceptual- 
ization or long-term strate- 
gy. Unlike Gorbachev, he 
does not seem to have wres- 
tled with the question of 
power relationships in the 
world when the cold war is 
no longer the determining 
factor. As Gorbachev pre- 
pares for a world dominat- 
ed by not only the two su- 
perpowers but also Japan, 
China and a consolidated 
Europe, Bush still seems fo- 
cused on the US. role in 
countering the Soviets in re- 
gional conflicts. 

Much of what was 
learned about Bush this 
year, as he emerged from 
self-imposed obscurity, is 
positive. His vice-presiden- 
tial staff was not widely re- 
spected. Yet when quality 
became important, he 
showed he could locate and 
attract effective aides: his 
campaign apparatus was 
stocked with first-class tal- 
ent. As the public became 
better acquainted with his 
personality and his sense of 
humor, they grew to like it, 














Reagan, and that doesn’t preschool children. even viewing fondly his ten- | 
include various expensive dency toward malaprop- 
weapons—the Stealth O Distribute $50 million among the states for innovative isms and scrambled syntax. | 
bomber, Seawolf subma- programs in education. In the end, despite talk of 
rine, DS Trident missile— scripted events and control 
soon to be out of develop- C Expand the National Park system. by handlers, the public got 
ment and ready for produc- to know Bush and liked 
tion. Bailing out faltering CO Double the number of federal prison cells by the end of Shatit enw: 

his first term. = 
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The Next Inner Circle 


James A. Baker Ill, 58 

His job: Secretary of State 

Background: Houston lawyer, Bush campaign 
chairman in four elections, Reagan’s first chief 
of staff, then Treasury Secretary. 

Prognosis: Because of his intimacy with Bush, 
Baker is expected to be as powerful as any 
Secretary of State. In a crisis, public relations 
or substantive, Baker will take charge. 


Nicholas Brady, 58 

Likely job: Secretary of the Treasury 
Background: |_ongtime Bush friend, U.S. 
Senator from New Jersey, chief executive of 
an investment banking firm, succeeded Baker 
as Treasury Secretary. 

Prognosis: Respected in Congress, Brady is a 
pragmatist who will be a major asset in budget 
negotiations. 


Richard Darman, 45 

Likely job: Budget Director 

Background: Protégé of Elliot Richardson, staff 
secretary to Reagan, a key aide and confidant 
to James Baker, Deputy Treasury Secretary, 
now an investment banker. 

Prognosis: A brilliant and image-conscious 
idea man, Darman will ride herd on budget 
cutting and spending priorities. 


John Sununu, 49 

Likely job: Secretary of Commerce, possible 
chief of staff. 

Background: Engineer with a doctorate from 
M.I.T., New Hampshire Governor who saved 
Bush in his home-state primary and later 
served as toughest anti-Dukakis surrogate. 
Prognosis: Sununu will be one of the new faces 
Bush promised, a comfort to conservatives. 


Craig Fuller, 37 

Likely job: Chief of staff 

Background: Intern in Reagan’s California 
Governor's office, executive in Michael 
Deaver’s p.r. firm, Cabinet coordinator in Rea- 
gan’s first term, Bush chief of staff since 1985. 
Prognosis: Always at Bush’s side for two years, 
Fuller is an unflappable, disciplined Washing- 
ton insider with excellent political instincts. 


Reagan, the consummate professional 


actor, played his presidential part with 
unswerving thespian skill, always on stage 


and in character. But Bush is clearly un- 


comfortable, even a bit sheepish, in the 
role of national figurehead. He cannot re- 
sist making fun of the process, tipping 
how silly he thinks it sometimes is, giving 
away the game. “Dukakis is an excellent 
debater,” he declared seriously in early 
September, adding, “I'm lowering expec- 
tations here.” At the debate, he started a 
response by saying, “Is this the time we 
unleash our one-liners?” When seated ata 
Pennsylvania G.O.P. phone bank for the 
benefit of photographers, Bush advised a 
startled callee that he was “just doing a 
little show-biz phoning here.” 

On one level this self-conscious per- 
spective is reassuring. It demonstrates an 
ongoing sense of humor and a firm grasp 
of reality. But the trait also raises trou- 
bling questions. If Bush does not really be- 
lieve in the role he has assumed, can pub- 
lic confidence in his leadership be 
nurtured? Will Bush's goof-prone speak- 
ing style continue to wear well, generating 
affection and sympathy, even in times of 
crisis? Or will his occasional verbal lapses 
accumulate and erode confidence in his 


| abilities, much as Gerald Ford's stumbles 





and head bumps gradually gave him a 
bungler’s image? 


qually important is Bush’s rela- 
tionship with the press. The 
President-elect is notoriously 
thin-skinned about criticism: he 
owns what CBS correspondent Eric Eng- 
berg calls “the biggest rabbit ears in the 
business.” At the urging of his advisers, 
Bush gradually cut out press access dur- 
ing his campaign. The reporters re- 
sponded by becoming first obnoxious, 
then surly and irritable. Reagan could 
get away with slighting the press, but it 
will be harder for Bush. He lacks the 
Teflon that Reagan generated with his 
avuncular, good-hearted manner. If 
Bush allows criticism to drive him into 
a beleaguered posture, as it did during 
the 1984 campaign, he and the media 
will have a long four years indeed 
Al various stages in his career, the 
President-elect has shown different faces 
to the world, prompting some observers to 
wonder just which George Bush will show 
up for the Inauguration: The moderate, 
traditional Republican who ran in 1980, or 
the right-tilling conservative on the stump 
this year? The George-the-Ripper hard- 
baller who upset an overconfident Dole 
and Dukakis, or the kinder, gentler George 
who claims to be haunted by hungry chil- 
dren? The answer, of course, is a bitofeach 
Bush will be determined to do whatever it 
takes to complete the mission w 
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Color It Republican 





Reaping the credit for peace and prosperity, Bush holds most of 


Reagan’s key voting blocs—and even overcomes the gender gap 


As the votes rolled in on 
Tuesday evening and the 
networks’ maps took on 
overwhelmingly Republican 

ETS colors, it was clear that 
George Bush was on his way to a decisive 
victory. His mini-landslide seemed an 
only slightly diluted version of the two 
previous Republican triumphs, just as 
Bush’s philosophy seemed an only slightly 
diluted version of Ronald Reagan's. The 
triumph was a personal validation for 
Bush, who had managed during the 1988 
campaign to transform his gawky and 
feckless image into a warm persona that 
voters found comfortable. It 
was also an expression of gen- 
eral contentment with the na- 
tion’s current patina of pros- 
perity and peace and with the 
Republican Party, which has 
ruled the White House for 16 
of the past 20 years. 

Unlike the Reagan tri- 
umphs of 1980 and '84, how- 
ever, Bush’s win represented 
no endorsement of a specific 
set of policies. Nor was there 
any consolidation of the fun- 
damental realignment in par- 
ty loyalties that had seemed 
possible after Reagan’s suc- 
cesses. Instead, Bush’s was a 
split-ticket victory won by a 
candidate who raised many 
peripheral issues but neither 
sought nor received a man- 
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South and the Rocky Mountain states, 
two regions that have become a rock-solid 
electoral base for Republicans. In addi- 
tion, he held on to some of Reagan’s key 
voting blocs, running even with Dukakis 
among the middle class, winning the ma- 
jority of independents and most baby 
boomers. But Bush was hurt by the gender 
gap. Dukakis won 52% of the votes cast 
by women, in contrast to 47% for Bush. 

It was the first time a sitting Vice 
President has been promoted by the elec- 
torate since Martin Van Buren succeeded 
his mentor, Andrew Jackson, in 1836. It 
was also the first time since 1928 that vot- 





Moment of decision: a child waits while her mother votes in Michigan 


kis the issue. The Massachusetts Gover- 
nor, mistakenly thinking that in the wake 
of the Iran-contra affair the nation would 
want an efficient manager to take over as 
chief operating officer, had declared at 
the Democratic Convention in July that 
the election would turn on competence 
rather than ideology. Bush’s campaign 
leaped on that assertion, correctly pro- 
claiming that any presidential election is 
inevitably a choice involving values and 
ideology. Last spring Bush began to paint, 
in a very forceful and quite misleading 
way, the technocratic Dukakis as a Dem- 
ocratic throwback to the discredited liber- 
alism of the 1960s. By the end 
of the Republican Conven- 
tion, Bush had built a solid 
lead in the polls that he pro- 
tected with a carefully choreo- 
graphed campaign. 

In accomplishing this, 
Bush set a tone that was both 
negative and trivial. His main 
issues were odd little matters 
that would have been dis- 
missed as irrelevant except 
that Bush was able to make 
them symbols for larger 
doubts about Dukakis. In ad- 
dition, 1988 became the year 
of the handlers. Reagan had 
elevated the importance of 
public relations and image 
manipulation. This year the 
effort to control the image- 
makers transformed the way 
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date to make the tough 
choices necessary to rescue 
the nation from its mountain of debt. 

As a result, the buoyant sense of new 
possibilities for the nation that is sup- 
posed to accompany a landslide was all 
but absent. Even the victor, standing be- 
fore cheering supporters in Houston on 
election night, seemed mildly subdued af- 
ter winning the office he has coveted all 
his political life. “To those who supported 
me, I will try to be worthy of your trust,” 
he said, “and to those that did not, I will 
try to earn it, and my hand is out to you, 
and I want to be your President too.” 

Bush’s victory was national in scope: 
he won 54% of the popular vote, which 
translated into a likely 426 electoral votes 
of a possible 538. He ran strongest in the 





At campaign's end, a choice between two imperfect candidates. 


ers granted the Republican Party a third | 
consecutive term in the White House. But 
to the Republicans’ chagrin, this year also 
marked the first time since 1960 that the 
party winning the presidential race lost 
ground in Congress. Because Bush’s cam- 
paign was largely lacking in substantive 
issues, it did not help propel like-minded 
Republicans into office with him. The 
G.O.P. could lose two spots in the Senate, 
giving the Democrats a majority of 56, 
and a handful of seats in the House, giving 
the Democrats a majority of 262. 
Throughout the fall campaign, the is- 
sue was not Bush or his record or his plans 
for the future. Instead, the Vice President 





and his handlers were able to make Duka- 


campaigns are conducted: in- 
stead of carrying a message 
directly to voters, the Bush campaign 
(eventually imitated by the Dukakis 
camp) sought to produce simple and sub- 
stanceless sound bites that would convey 
the right signal during the network news 
shows. 

As the loser in a race that neither can- 
didate seemed to deserve to win, Dukakis 
was characteristically stoic during his 
concession speech in Boston. Aside from 
offering gracious congratulations to Bush, 
Dukakis’ address was largely a rehash of 
his standard stump speeches. Afterward 
Dukakis and his wife Kitty hurried from 
the stage without stopping to talk to re- 
porters. The Governor’s 85-year-old 
mother Euterpe, however, when offered a 
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* 
State by State 


Pennsylvania Bush initially planned to cede the 
state's 25 electoral votes to the Democrats. But 
he changed his mind when Dukakis failed to 
ignite support among inner-city blacks and in 
economically troubled western Pennsylvania. 
Stressing abortion and gun control, 

the Republicans countered Democratic 
strength in urban areas like Philadelphia 

and Pittsburgh by sweeping the state’s 

rural center. 


Ohio When Dukakis disappointed Ohioans 
by telling them Senator John Glenn would 
make a terrific Vice President and then 
picking Lloyd Bentsen, the G.o.p. saw a 
chance to capture the Democratic strong- 
hold's 23 electoral votes. Terming their 
strategy “carpet bombing,” the Republi- 
cans saturated Ohio with 
aggressive ads. 


Michigan Despite Du- 
kakis’ last-minute push, 
Bush easily captured 
Michigan's 20 electoral 
votes. In a state hit by 
a clutch of plant clos- 
ings, Bush carried the 
day in vote-heavy areas 
like the working-class 
suburbs around Detroit. 
Though Dukakis won 87% of Detroit’s black 
votes, the minority turnout was less than 
in 1984. 


The South Once considered hospitable to Dem- 
ocrats, the eleven states of the old Confederacy 
and their 138 electoral votes (more than half the 
required 270) easily fell to Bush. Dukakis made 
serious runs in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
but campaign attacks on the Massachusetts 
Governor over crime and gun control gave Bush 


microphone, stated angrily, “We have not 
compromised our honor.” 

When Bush launched his attack strat- 
egy in August, Dukakis let the Vice Presi- 
dent's charges go unanswered. Confident 
that the once hapless Vice President 
would eventually self-destruct, Dukakis 
stuck to the bland themes and rhetoric— 
typified by his campaign mantra, “good 
jobs at good wages”—that had carried 
him through the primaries. Voters who 
knew little about Dukakis’ record in Mas- 
sachusetts readily believed what Bush had 
to say about him. By September the 18- 
point lead that Dukakis held over Bush in 
midsummer had disappeared. Says G.O.P. 
strategist Lance Tarrance: “This election 
was probably won by Labor Day.” 

Perhaps. But what maddens Demo- 
crats is that Dukakis could probably have 
recovered had he reacted more quickly 


by 
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a clean sweep, from Virginia to Florida. 


Texas In selecting Bentsen, Dukakis set his 
sights on the state’s 29 electoral votes; no Demo- 
crat has gone to the White House in this century 
without taking Texas. Democrats in East Texas 
turned out in droves, but Dukakis did not capture 
enough Hispanic votes in the south to counter Re- 
publican strength elsewhere in the state, and 
sometime native son Bush prevailed. Texans had it 
both ways: they re-elected Bentsen to the Senate 


and more vigorously to Bush's assault. In 
the final weeks of his campaign, Dukakis 
executed a shift in strategy that nearly 
rescued his moribund candidacy. He fi- 
nally responded to Bush’s distortions of 
his record and successfully made an issue 
of the Republicans’ negative tactics. He 
countered Bush’s talk about values with a 
powerful message of economic populism. 
He learned to hit Bush where he was most 
vulnerable, condemning the patrician 
Vice President as an enemy of the middle 
class. “I’m on your side,’ Dukakis said in 
one stump speech after another until he 
went hoarse. 

Dukakis also broke out of the mes- 
sage-of-the-day campaign style that his 
handlers had adopted from Bush’s. While 
Bush continued to avoid spontaneous en- 
counters with the press and the public, 
Dukakis began behaving the way presi- 
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by an overwhelming margin and were still able to 
help put another Texan in the White House. 


California Dukakis hoped to become the first 
Democrat to capture California's 47 electoral 
votes since Lyndon Johnson in 1964. But Bush, 
helped by a last-minute visit by the state's favor- 
ite son, Ronald Reagan, won narrowly. The Demo- 
crats waged an old-fashioned grass-roots cam- 
paign using thousands of precinct operators— 
but it just was not enough. 





dential candidates used to before they be- 
came obsessed with the value of TV sound 
bites. Instead of worrying about whether 
he would step on some carefully crafted 
line-of-the-day, he began crisscrossing the 
country to take his crusade directly to as 
many voters as possible. With a sharper 
speech and rolled-up sleeves, he began in- 
vigorating crowds and generating an en- 
thusiasm that showed the importance of 
shallow nightly news coverage had been 
overrated. His new vitality, along with his 
populist message, translated into a modest 
boost in the polls, giving the campaign 
hope that he might pull off a real Massa- 
chusetts miracle. By the final weekend of 
the campaign, Dukakis had closed to 
within about 4 points of Bush. 

During a manic last burst of cam- 
paigning, the candidate traveled nonstop 
8,500 miles in 53 hours, sleeping on the 
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lumpy couch of his campaign plane, ac- 
companied by an assortment of celebri- 
ties. Focusing on the most encouraging 
polls, staffers chanted, “Surge, surge, 
surge!” As Dukakis invoked Harry Tru- 
man at every campaign rally he attended, 
his aides began to hope for a miracle. 
“The odds are long,” said one staffer, “but 
we have to play them.” 

Dukakis’ late rally—as well as his vic- 
tory in ten states—somehow made his loss 
all the harder for Democrats to take, Had 
the Governor been the victim of a Mon- 
dale-style blowout, Democrats could have 
shrugged their shoulders and said that 
nothing could have staved off defeat. But 
by Tuesday night, the eleventh-hour 
comeback bid had led to disillusioned 
what-if scenarios and bitter finger point- 


ending off Michael Duka- 

kis’ belated counterattack, 
George Bush evoked Harry 
Truman’s name almost as of- 
ten as Ronald Reagan's. Bush 
was hardly coy about his rea- 
son. “My pitch here in the last 
days,” he said in Louisville, “is 
to those good Democrats, the 
rank and file, the Silent Major- 
ity. There is a presidential can- 
didate this year representing 
your vision of America.” 

That appeal worked just 
well enough to boost Bush to a 
respectable majority, although 
Dukakis did better than ex- 
pected among Democrats who 
had voted for Ronald Reagan 
in 1984. According to the NBC 
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ing among party strategists, and a general 
exasperation with a candidate who might 
have won if he had only got his act togeth- 


er sooner. 


ith Dukakis struggling to 
pull off an upset in the cam- 
paign’s closing days, Bush 
suddenly found himself on 
the defensive. His ads damning the Gov- 
ernor had become one of the prickly is- 
sues of the campaign. Polls showed that 
some undecided voters were moving to- 
ward Dukakis out of disgust with Bush’s 
negative campaigning. In an angry 
speech in California, Bush accused Duka- 
kis of “whining” and quoted Truman’s 
line about how those who cannot stand 
the heat should get out of the kitchen. He 
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also charged that the Democrats initiated 
the nastiness when they mocked him with 
taunts of “Where was George?” at their 
“idiotic” national convention last 
summer. 

The Bush campaign was terrified of 
making a mistake that might doom the 
election in the home stretch. Bush’s run- 
ning mate, Senator Dan Quayle of Indi- 
ana, was kept virtually out of sight, con- 
signed almost exclusively to small, solidly 
Republican Southern and Midwestern 
towns, where he spoke before audiences 
largely made up of high school students 
too young to vote. In the 30-minute Bush 
campaign commercial that aired Monday 
night, Quayle’s name was never 
mentioned. 

By the morning of Election Day, the 


25 and 34, went for Bush by a 
margin of 4 points. 

The gender gap still yawns, 
though slightly less so this year. 
Men voted for Bush by a mar- 
gin of 10 points, compared with 
28 points for Reagan in 1984. 
Women went for Dukakis by 4 
points, while four years ago 
they supported Reagan by 10 
points. The fact that women 
outnumber men in the elector- 
ate helped keep Bush’s overall 
majority of the popular vote to 
less than half of Reagan's 18- 
point margin in 1984. 

The most impressive ele- 
ment of Bush’s victory was its 
geographic sweep. To his solid 
base in the South, he added 
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Wall Street Journal Election Day poll, Bush captured just 
41% of that critical bloc. Voters who decided late, many of 
them Reagan Democrats, broke in favor of Dukakis. Outside 
the South, this group is heavily Roman Catholic. One of the 
few Democratic consolations this week was that Dukakis 
had eked out a narrow majority (52% vs. 48%) among Cath- 
olics, who were once a pillar of the party’s coalition. Four 
years ago Reagan won 56% of the Catholic vote. Blacks went 
overwhelmingly for Dukakis, 9 to 1, roughly the same pro- 
portion as four years ago. 

As Lloyd Bentsen might have put it, Bush was no Rea- 
gan in terms of vacuuming up demographic groups. In the 
last presidential election, voters in union households tilted 
only slightly toward the Democratic ticket, 53% to 47%. 
This year they went 59% for Dukakis. Independents leaned 
heavily toward Bush, 58% to 42%, but last time Reagan cap- 
tured 68% of them. Reagan in 1984 seemed to lock up the po- 
litical future for his party by corralling a solid 59% of voters 
between 18 and 24 years old. This week Dukakis carried that 
youngest set, 51% to 49%. The next age group, those between 


much of the Middle West, parts of the Northeast, the Moun- 
tain States and California. Though the G.O.P. carried several 
large states by thin margins, Bush demonstrated that there is 
still considerable strength in the theory of a “Republican lock” 
on the Electoral College. For a generation Republican presi- 
dential candidates have enjoyed an advantage in the distribu- 
tion of electoral votes, and Bush exploited that benefit. 

Does Bush’s victory—the fifth for a Republican in the 
past six elections—signal a durable partisan realignment in 
American politics? Not quite. The G.O.P. lost strength below 
the presidential level, and Bush failed to duplicate Reagan’s 
attraction for some voting blocs. Some analysts view the re- 
sult as a triumph of political technique rather than political 
philosophy. Says Andrew Kohut, president of the Gallup Or- 
ganization: “The Bush people are a lot better at their jobs 
than the Dukakis people. I don’t think the election tells us 
much about realignment.” A successful Bush Administra- 
tion could lead to another Republican triumph in 1992, how- 
ever, and alter the face of American politics into the next 
century. — By Laurence I. Barrett 
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For nearly 70 years, GMAC 
has helped more people drive 


home the GM car or truck of their 


dreams than any other financial 
services company. And today, 
GMAC offers a wider variety of 
financing plans than ever before, 
so you can choose the one that 
best fits your budget 

There's our popular Retail 
Financing Plan. Or our Buyer's 
Choice Plan, that can actually 
lower your monthly payments 
We even have plans for buyers 
with special needs, like first-time 
buyers and college graduates 
And for teachers, farmers and 
others with special income 
patterns, we have our Custom 
Payment Plan that can be tailored 
to fit almost any budget. 


©1988 General Motors Acceptance Corp. All Rights Resep 
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And now there’s SMARTLEASE™ 
by GMAC: an excellent alternative 
to buying that lets you, as a 
qualified lessee, drive away in 
your new GM car or truck with 
low monthly payments, without 
tying up a lot of your money. 

So make the GM car or truck 
of your dreams a reality with 
financing or SMARTLEASE by 
GMAC. See your GM dealer for 
details and qualifications today. 

GMAC is an Equal Credit 
Opportunity Company. 
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a college senior 
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the summer 
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“I’m Bill Anderson, a National Merit 
Scholar at the Cniversity of Texas. I’m 
also lucky... because the company that 
gave me a summer job in Louisiana 
last year has sent me to West Germany 
this year. 

“We have an interesting challenge 
...getting a special product to people 
who need it...all over the world. It’s 
called Methocel* cellulose ethers and it’s 
used in formulating important medical 
compounds that fight heart disease, 
high blood pressure, epilepsy and more. 

“The new distribution scheduling 
system we've selected is based on a 
computer program | helped adapt for 
Dow’s use. Not everybody would give 
someone my age this kind of 
responsibility. But this is one company 
that’s willing to give young people 
a chance?’ 


ow lets you do 
great things. 


©) 8 trademark of The Dow Chemical Company ©1988 The Dow Chemical Company i 
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Bush camp’s confidence was replaced by 
a case of last-minute jitters. The Vice 
President's pollster, Robert Teeter, was 
horrified to learn that Bush’s lead had 
shrunk to 4 points overnight. Early exit 
polls showed the candidates running neck 
and neck in several key states. Bush and 
his staff were getting edgy. At one point 
the Vice President’s son Jeb yelled, only 
half in jest, at two senior aides, “For cry- 
ing out loud, lighten up! Go have a drink 
or something, but stop worrying out loud.” 

Bush did not begin to rest easy until 
he learned that he had won Connecticut, 
Maine and Missouri, in addition to sweep- 
ing the South. At 10 p.m., Reagan phoned 
with his congratulations. Ten minutes lat- 
er, Dukakis called to concede. Among the 
others calling with their congratulations: 
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Dukakis’ running mate Lloyd Bentsen 
and Jesse Jackson 

Bentsen, who handily won re-election 
to his Senate seat, will remain chairman of 
the Finance Committee and probably be- 
come a venerated figurehead and states- 
man of the Democratic Party. Jackson, 
who was gracious in his round of network 
interviews but clearly believes his more 
forceful populism would have been better 
for the party, has made it known that he 
plans to join the swarm of people likely to 
seek the Democratic nomination four years 
from now. And Dukakis, while not ruling 
out another run, will concentrate for the 
time being on winning re-election as Mas- 
sachusetts Governor in 1990. 

Bush, after a Houston press conference 
Wednesday morning, flew to Washington 
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to meet with Quayle and start planning the 
transition. On election night, he fulfilled a 
lifelong dream. But however grueling the 
process, becoming President is easy work 
compared with being President. Bush 
comes to power at an odd and troubled 
juncture in US. history, when a desire for 
cautious change and unhappiness over the 
decline in the nation’s economic domi- 
nance coincide with a general satisfaction 
with the mixed prosperity of the Reagan 
era, Having proved he can win a rough- 
and-tumble election, Bush must now prove 
he can manage the nation’s pent-up fiscal 
problems and set the stage for its entrance 
into the 21st century —By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Laurence L Barrett/Washington, 
David Beckwith and Dan Goodgame with Bush 
and Michael Riley with Dukakis 








The Issues That Mattered 











A visitor from another plan- 
et would surely have 
thought the presidential race 
was about prison furloughs, the 
death penalty for drug king- 
pins, mandatory Pledge of Al- 
legiance and Dan Quayle’s IQ. 
But on Election Day, these 
hot-button issues turned out to 
be largely irrelevant. Only 
12% of the voters questioned 
by ABC News said that the 
Pledge, prison furloughs or 
Quayle were important to 
them; just 26% said they were 
concerned about the death 
penalty. 

Still, the noise generated 








74% of the minority who think 
the Pentagon needs less mon- 
ey, Crime—sometimes a code 
word for race—was a winner 
for the Republicans. In a 
CBS/New York Times poll, 
25% of Bush voters cited 
crime as a major reason for 
supporting him. 

Of the five issues that were 
most important to voters sur- 
veyed by NBC, Dukakis made 
his case on just one: among 
the 21% who believed in con- 
tinuing programs for the mid- 
dle class, 64% voted for the 
Governor. 

A general sense of well- 
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by these contentious nonissues 
may have kept voters from fo- 
cusing on Michael Dukakis’ talking points. Of the 40% who 
told NBC/ Wall Street Journal pollsters the deficit should be 
the top priority of the next President, 57% went for Bush, 
even though he virtually ignored the deficit in his campaign 
and promised not to raise taxes. Of the 39% of voters who 
think a tax increase will be necessary to reduce the budget 
deficit, 42% voted for Bush anyway. 

Among the 21% who considered drugs the most impor- 
tant campaign issue, the vote split evenly, despite Dukakis’ 
efforts to tie Bush to the “drug-running Panamanian dicta- 
tor’’ Manuel Noriega. The environment should have been a 
“gimme” for Dukakis, Gallup found, but Bush stole it by 
pointing to Boston’s polluted harbor. Although Bush has a 
poor environmental record, he won 48% of the vote among 
the 72% who believed more money should be spent on the 
environment; at the same time, Bush won two-thirds of the 
voters who opposed new environmental spending. 

Sixty percent of the voters in the ABC poll said defense 
spending should stay the same or be increased; not surpris- 
ingly, nearly 70% of this group went for Bush. Dukakis got 
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Bush and Shevardnadze: stressing strengths in foreign affairs 


being went a long way toward 
carrying the day for Bush. 
When asked about the future of the economy, 28% of those 
questioned by NBC said they thought it would be better, 16% 
said worse, and 48% said about the same. Dukakis won 73% 
of the small minority of pessimists, but Bush captured 61% of 
the optimists and 58% of the middle group. And Ronald 
Reagan had coattails: of the 53% who approved of the job 
the President is doing, 86% voted for Bush. The Vice Presi- 
dent also got a tremendous boost from his résumé. Those 
who counted experience as the most important factor in 
their choice backed Bush by an overwhelming majority, 94% 
to 6% in the ABC poll. ABC also found that voters rated Bush 
highly as being trustworthy and a strong leader. 

But going negative had its cost. According to the Associ- 
ated Press, 13% of the voters who backed Bush and 19% of 
those who favored Dukakis said they made their choice pri- 
marily out of dislike for the other candidate, a reminder of 
Henry Adams’ warning that politics can be the systematic 
organization of hatreds. Without a clear sense of what the 
candidates stood for, many voters only knew what they did 
not want. ~~ By Margaret Carlson 
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Anatomy of a Disaster 











If Dukakis is such a competent manager, why was his campaign so incompetent? 


BY MICHAEL RILEY 





Just eleven days after the gid- 
diness of Atlanta, a dozen po- 
litical consultants met with 
top Dukakis staffers to dis- 
cuss fall strategy at his head- 
quarters in Boston. Brimming with the joy 
of a hefty lead over Bush, the aides listened 
as Stu Eizenstat, a former Jimmy Carter 
aide, warned them to beware cockiness. He 
handed them a memo, “How to Blow a 30- 
Point Lead,” based on Carter's precipitate 
| drop during the waning days of 
1976. “There was a tendency to 
rest on what seemed like a big 
lead,” Ejizenstat told them. “You 
become complacent.” 

History might have made 
1988 the Year of the Democrats. 
Feisty and united, they roared out 
of Atlanta with an 18-point lead 
Driven to win, they dreamed of 
painting the East Room a dusty 
rose and replacing Nancy's china 
with simple stoneware. All that 
stood in their way was George 
| Herbert Walker Bush, a wimp 

and a preppie, no more presiden- 
tial than poor Pat Paulsen. But 
less than four months later, the 
sometimes goofy, malaprop-prone 
Republican devastated the Demo- 
crats. What went wrong? 

Almost everything. Dukakis 
learned the wrong lessons from 
the primaries. His campaign 
lacked a strategic vision, and un- 
tl the last days, it failed to deliver 
a compelling message. It never 
respected the power of sound 
bites and commercials. It gravely 
misjudged George Bush. Worst of 

| all, it allowed Bush to define Du- 
kakis without a fight. Despite errors by 
his aides, Dukakis must bear the brunt of 
the blame. The man who ran as a compe- 
tent manager ran an incompetent 
campaign 

Seeds of this disaster were sown in the 
frozen earth of Iowa. Just before midnight 
on the night of the caucuses, after he bare- 
ly scraped by in third place, Dukakis sat 
in his hotel suite munching on cold cuts. 
Most staffers had repaired to the crowded 
bar, leaving only a small coterie with the 
candidate, who had discarded his ever 
present coat and tie. His wife Kitty, ex- 
hausted from a sleepless night, had kicked 
her shoes off and yearned for bed. But top 
aides were troubled. They blasted Duka- 
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kis for failing to define himself. “Gover- 
nor, you never gave the people of Iowa a 
chance to know who you are,” an observer 
recalls saying. Then, in a harangue laced 
with expletives, they pleaded another 
point: “You've got to go negative on 
them.” But Dukakis did not budge, 
“That's not why I'm running,” he said. 

As it turned out, his opponents bashed 
one another in New Hampshire, and Du- 
kakis escaped unscathed. That success 
taught him a lesson, the wrong one: he 
would remain on the high road to the 


Throughout the primaries, Dukakis 
talked incessantly of the marathon, a race 
that goes to the steady, not the swift. He 
knew that an even gait and a great fund 
raiser would allow him to outlast the six 
other dwarfs and survive the Democratic 
wars of attrition. But the general election 
was a war of collision, not attrition. To- 
ward the end, a disoriented Dukakis ad- 
mitted that he failed to realize that the 
primaries are nothing like the frenzied fi- 
nale. The vaunted marathoner proved to 
be a man too late with his sprint. 


By the time Dukakis’ savvy alter ego, left, returned to the campaign, the 
candidate had already made the fatal mistake of letting Bush define the issues 


verge of pointlessness, even months later 
as Bush methodically corroded his image 
and his lead. This high-minded approach 
was laudable, but Dukakis seemed not to 
understand the difference between going 
negative and adequately countering his 
opponent’s scurrilous charges. The prima- 
ries also taught him to avoid saying any- 
thing of consequence. Bruce Babbitt 
talked about raising taxes, and he van- 
ished. Richard Gephardt pounded pro- 
tectionism, and he vanished too. Dukakis 
yammered on about partnerships and 
“good jobs at good wages,” and he sur- 
vived. This lesson too he carried into the 
general election, opting for bottomless 
bromides and hackneyed slogans. 








In June, while the Bush forces were 
fine-tuning their fall strategy and testing 
attack lines, the Dukakis camp, nomina- 
tion assured, worried about Jesse Jack- 
son’s reaction and the Veep selection. Dis- 
tracted by these pressing events, 
campaign manager Susan Estrich, an in- 
tense Harvard law professor, failed to 
concoct a coordinated offensive and de- 
fensive plan for the fall. “Everybody knew 
what was coming on Willie Horton and 
the Pledge,”’ said a consultant who pro- 
vided advice at the time. But Dukakis and 
Estrich insisted on ignoring the mounting 
attacks. Instead of taking the fight to 
Bush, Dukakis spent precious days in dis- 
tant corners of Massachusetts playing 
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The candidate's old college chum had 
never chaired a national campaign 





Governor. He announced a $200,000 local 
grant, visited an apple orchard, swore ina 
probate-court judge. He seemed strangely 
detached, almost fearful of taking the 
plunge. His staff was worried. 

When Bush finally started firing away 
on Horton and on Dukakis’ veto of a 1977 
bill requiring teachers to lead the Pledge 
of Allegiance each day, Dukakis’ “strate- 
gy of shrugging off attacks suddenly 
stopped looking presidential and started 
looking weak,” says a top aide. Estrich 
dismissed the potency of patriotism as an 
issue. “If Bush thinks he’s going to get 
anywhere with this Pledge stuff, he’s cra- 
zy,” she told an adviser. “We've got this 
Supreme Court decision.” That was the 
problem, Months after Bush first raised 


| the issue, Dukakis finally responded: “If 
| the Vice President is saying he'd sign an 


unconstitutional bill, then in my judgment 
he’s not fit to hold the office.” This pained 
legalism betrayed the limits of his cam- 
paign. So many top staffers, as well as Du- 
kakis, had suffered through Harvard Law 
School that an insider dubbed them “inef- 
fectual intellectuals.” The Charles River 
élitism underscored an insularity and pa- 
rochialism that led to intense bellyaching 
about “Boston,” the derisive epithet for 
headquarters voiced out in the states—or 
colonies, as some called them 

Dukakis spent the fall on the defen- 
sive rather than taking charge of the 
agenda. He entered the campaign a blank 
slate, and Bush scrawled all over him. 
Bush made liberal a dirty word, while Du- 
kakis stupidly insisted that such a label 
was “meaningless.” For John Sasso, the 
street-savvy alter ego of Dukakis who was 
rehabilitated on Labor Day weekend to 
take over the campaign, this single mis- 
take spelled the end. “One of the rules of 
the business is somebody gets to fill up the 
cup,” he explained. “If you want to be suc- 
cessful, you have to fill it up first.” 

Because the campaign had trouble de- 








veloping an overall message, it failed to 
devise an advertising strategy. The so- 
called Future Group, the campaign's tal- 
ented ad team, struggled through August 
without direction. Hundreds of scripts 
languished unmade, including several ex- 
coriating Bush. Meanwhile, internecine 
warfare broke out among the team’s big 
egos. One adman even sought to purge 
Dukakis’ closet of tacky ties and ill-fitting 
suits rather than focus on creating a na- 
tional ad campaign. 





hen Sasso returned, he inherited 

this snake pit. He brought in an 

acquaintance, David D’Ales- 
sandro of the John Hancock insurance 
company, who had never run a political ad 
shop. In mid-September D'Alessandro ar- 
ranged the Shoot-Out at the Ritz-Carlton, 
a demeaning screening of potential scripts 
In a cavernous baroque banquet room, ad- 
makers flipped through their storyboards 
to impress the new team. It was an ama- 
teurish tryout that produced more bitter- 
ness than ads. Among those produced was 
a semicoherent series ridiculing Bush's 
handlers. Although they are certain to 
form the core of Kennedy School seminars 
for the next four years, they baffled view- 
ers. “His people weren't ready for the big 
time,” said former Dukakis adman Ken 
Swope of the operation. “They weren't 
| ready for hardball.” 

The advertising fiasco fomented revo- 
lution in the colonies. Miffed state direc- 
tors, dissatisfied with Boston’s product, 
started making their own spots—and 
trading them with one another. Late one 
night at the Hyatt Regency in Columbus, 
media consultant Gerald Austin, Jesse 
Jackson’s former campaign manager, 
slipped into the elevator, videocassette in 
hand, to air his commercials for Dukakis. 
Even after a long day, Dukakis insisted on 
screening them before they could run, just 
as he had approved every other spot the 
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Brilliant and intense, she failed to concoct an 
effective plan for countering Bush's attacks 
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campaign aired. An incredulous Austin 
shook his head at Dukakis’ micromanage- 
ment. But one of the ads, a Japan-bashing 
spot featuring the Nipponese flag, helped 
close the gap in Ohio. 

Even after Labor Day, when Sasso fi- 
nally persuaded Dukakis to venture into 
the realm of neopopulism with powerful 
talk of the “middle-class squeeze” and 
“two-job prosperity,” the Governor was 
wont to abandon the topic without warn- 
ing. This message madness continued un- | 
til the final weeks, when he seized on the 
theme “I'm on your side” and decided to 
ride the populist pony as far as it would 
go. Still, he could not master the chords of 
resentment that are a basic component of 
economic populism. 

Twenty-one months ago, an unknown 
Michael Dukakis ventured into Iowa to 
tell voters there why he should be Presi- 
dent. Today his answer remains inchoate 
The failing of his candidacy has more to 
do with the candidate himself than with 
poor strategy, inept aides, stylized de- 
bates, TV commercials or even George 
Bush. Dukakis is a decent, rational, hard- 
working man, dedicated to public service 
and the common good. But he never un- 
derstood the office he sought. The presi- 
dency requires a leader who can forge an 
emotional bond with the people and act as 
a vehicle for their aspirations. Dukakis is 
no dreamer. His visions run to high-speed 
trains from New York City to Boston, not 
spaceships to distant planets. Forever ce- 
rebral, he proved unable to reach into his | 
gut to discover his emotions, the heart- 
land of any political soul. For this cautious 
candidate, a man slow to anger and reluc- 
tant to laugh, the risk of exploration was 
too great. After nearly two years of cam- 
paigning, Dukakis remains essentially the 
same person as when he began. He has 
barely grown as a candidate. And growth 
is the least that Americans demand of a 
potential President ay 
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Nine Key Moments 


Every campaign is shaped by critical decisions that 
the public does not learn about until weeks, some- 
times months, later. Here are some of the defining 
moments of the 1988 race and the people whose 
judgments helped determine the outcome. 





ona roll, 
but a tough 
Bush ad 





called 
“Senator 
” 
Straddle Helicopters buzzed, lim- 
trips him — — = 
. eorge Bush waved. But 
up in New Iowans didn’t care one 
Hampshire bit for the imperial vice 


presidency. By the time 
he left lowa for New Hampshire on the 
day of the caucuses, he knew he had been 
beaten in a state he had won eight years 
before. That night, in the Clarion Hotel 
dining room in Nashua, N.H., Bush had a 
somber supper with Barbara. Later, chief 
of staff Craig Fuller told him he had 
placed third, with Dole a cocky first and 
Pat Robertson a surprising second. “It’s a 
humiliation,”’ Bush said 

At a Manchester plant gate the next 
day, there was precious little flesh to 
press. More reporters hovered around 
him than workers. Bush seemed bewil- 
dered and out of place. At a high school, 
he blurted out, “I’m one of you””—an out- 
right appropriation of Dole’s lowa slogan 
that appealed to working-class voters. At 








| and all,” 





the end of the day, Bush retreated to 
Washington for clean laundry and fresh 
ideas. 








Peggy Noonan, a former White | 


House speechwriter and Reagan favorite, 
was driving with her mother from a su- 
permarket in suburban Virginia when she 
heard a radio sound bite of Bush’s “I’m 
one of you” quote. She felt her stomach 
sink. She called Fuller, who told her to be 
on Air Force Two the next afternoon for 
Bush’s return to New Hampshire. Sitting 
next to Bush on the plane, she tried to 
make sense of what he was trying to say 
about himself. His hands fluttered near 





his chest, as if seeking his heart, and he 
said softly, “I guess we've got to get more 
of me out there.” Working all night in her 
hotel room, Noonan cobbled together a 
stump speech that revealed a new Bush 
persona, later known as the “kinder, 
gentler” George. “Here I stand, warts 
she wrote (attributing the 
phrase incorrectly to Abraham Lincoln) 





“T don’t always articulate, but I feel.” 
Meanwhile, media adviser Roger 
Ailes arrived with a tough anti-Dole ad 
titled “Senator Straddle.” It showed a 
grim-faced Dole waffling on various is- 
sues, notably taxes. Campaign manager 
Lee Atwater was for it, but two other ad- 
visers, Nick Brady and Robert Mos- 
bacher, demurred, noting that it violated 
Reagan’s “eleventh commandment”— 
Thou shalt speak no evil of a fellow Re- 
publican. At first, Bush sided with them. 
But with only three days to go before 
the vote, Bush had little momentum. Dole 
had picked up Alexander Haig’s endorse- 
ment. (When a Bush aide later read him a 
Haig quote saying “I did all the damage I 
could,” Bush stared out a window and 
muttered, “That's sick.”) That Saturday 
morning, Atwater told Bush he was dead 
even in the polls and that only the “Strad- 
dle” ad would put him over the top. Bush 
looked over at pollster Bob Teeter and 
said, “I thought you said I was 5 or 6 up!” 
Teeter shrugged. New Hampshire Gover- 
nor John Sununu, Bush’s state chairman, 
assured him the voters could handle the 
ad. Finally, Barbara Bush chimed in, “I 
don’t see anything wrong with it.” Bush 


decided he had no choice but to go with | 


the ad. 


The campaign immediately went into | 


motion. Ailes called a friend in Boston 
and arranged for air time there. Sununu 
telephoned the Channel 9 station manag- 
er at his home in Manchester, and within 
hours, they had bought every available 
30-second spot through Tuesday. 

The Dole campaign was sitting tight. 
Alt a strategy session on the Wednesday 
before the primary, it was decided not to 
use negative ads. By Saturday, Richard 
Wirthlin’s tracking polls showed Dole 
going from 5 points behind to 5 points 
ahead, and at one juncture Wirthlin re- 
ferred to Dole as “Mr. President.” The 
Dole campaign was unable to put together 
a new ad in time to get it on the air over 
the weekend. When they wanted to use an 
old ad, they were told that the air slots 
were already filled. 

Bush won New Hampshire by 10 
points. The timing of the “Straddle” ad 
was crucial. “It wasn’t because we were 
geniuses or anything,” Atwater said later. 
“It was just because the decision came so 
late that it worked out that way.” a 
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Dukakis 


comes to 

Koch 

seeking 

help, but 

luckily 

Hizzoner After running a disap- 

anoints pointing third in Iowa, 
Michael Dukakis had 

Gore won New Hampshire, 

instead then captured Texas and 


Florida on Super Tues- 
day. His bland but upbeat style had out- 
lasted all of his opponents except Al Gore 
and Jesse Jackson. New York State was 
the last hurdle: either Dukakis would win 


| and eliminate Gore, or the nomination 


would be up for grabs. Dukakis decided 
he needed the endorsement of New York 
City Mayor Ed Koch 

When Mike and Kitty came calling at 
Gracie Mansion one night a week before 
the primary, Koch served his favorite 
chocolate-chip cookies—the same ones, 
he told them, that he had pressed on 
Mother Teresa. Dukakis talked with the 
mayor for 40 minutes. Koch was polite 
but distant. He asked about Jackson, and 
Dukakis responded with the usual boiler 
plate about disagreeing with Jackson on 
some issues but treating him with respect 
Koch was not pleased. Only a week earli- 
er Koch had, with his grating candor, said 
any Jew would be “crazy” to vote for 
Jackson. Just before the end of the discus- 
sion, Kitty interrupted. “Ed,” she said, “if 
you want to go with a winner, you go with 
this guy.” 

Gore, during his low-profile session 
with Koch, played the charming tutorial 
student. He allowed that no matter whom 
Koch endorsed, he hoped they would re- 
main friends. Koch smiled. That was pre- 
cisely what he had once told former New 
York Governor Hugh Carey. Gore re- 
plied he knew that, having just read 
Koch’s memoirs. Koch smiled again. A 
contrarian by nature, Koch surprised his 
advisers by choosing Gore 

Lucky for Dukakis. At the endorse- 








ment ceremony, Koch spent less time 
praising Gore than attempting to bury 
Jackson. Standing like an uncomfortable 
visiting nephew at Koch’s side, Gore was 
splattered by the flying mud. On primary 
day, he got only 10% of the vote, thus as- 


suring Dukakis the nomination & 





Ata 
strategy 


summit 

in Maine, 

Bush 

reluctantly 

decides to : 

gceentuate <2: ctsaae ee i 
the — mecca saan 
negative chosen at Kennebunk- 


port, Me. Things were not 
going well; Dukakis had a 10-to-12-point 
lead. Dukakis was gaining stature by 
beating Jackson week after week, Bush 
seemed like a gawky figure on the side- 
lines. Bush was still campaigning on the 
Reagan agenda. He felt an inability to as- 
sert himself until the convention, when 
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the torch would pass from Reagan to him 
The day before the weekend meetings 


began, Teeter arranged for a marketing 
company in Paramus, N.J., to put togeth- 


=| er two focus groups made up of people 
who described themselves as Democrats 


who had voted for Reagan, but were lean- 
ing toward Dukakis. Brady, Ailes, 
Atwater and Teeter peered through a 
two-way mirror at people who had been 
paid $25 each to discuss the candidates. 

The participants, it turned out, knew 
almost nothing about either candidate. 
Most thought Dukakis was a Governor, 
but only three of twelve in one group were 
aware he was from Massachusetts. Every- 
one knew Bush was Vice President, but 
that was about all. 

The moderator began asking rhetori- 
cal questions. What if I told you that Du- 
kakis vetoed a bill requiring schoolchil- 
dren to say the Pledge of Allegiance? Or 
that he was against the death penalty? Or 
that he gave weekend furloughs to first- 
degree murderers? “He's a liberal!” ex- 
claimed one man at the table. “If those 
are really his positions,” a woman added, 
“Td have a hard time supporting him.” 

The aides were galvanized by the re- 
sults of the Paramus focus group. While 

no single issue swayed 

voters, the cumulative ef- 
2 fect was devastating. Du- 
> kakis was a blank slate in 
voters’ minds, and Bush 
= had to be the first to write 
on it 

At Kennebunkport 
that weekend, the strate- 
gy took shape. Sununu 
held forth on Dukakis’ 
weaknesses: the furlough 
program, Boston Harbor, 
overcrowded prisons 
Bush adviser Richard 
Darman dubbed the 
Massachusetts Miracle 
the Massachusetts Mi- 
rage. The message was 
clear: Dukakis should be 
tarred with the “L” word 

But Bush was uncom- 
fortable with that advice 
Conventional wisdom, he 
knew, suggested that a candidate’s own 
positive qualities should be established 
before he attacked his opponent. On the 
final day of the long weekend, Fuller 
sketched two scenarios on a yellow legal 
pad. One outlined how Dukakis would be 
ahead by 20 points if the Vice President 
waited until after the Republican Con- 
vention to attack the Governor. The 
other showed how Bush could reduce Du- 
kakis to a single-digit lead by the Re- 
public Convention. “Let’s get started,” 
said Bush a 
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Dukakis 
flirts with 
others, but 
his heart 
leads him 
to Bentsen 
and the 29 
electoral 


In the midst of his very 
public auditioning of 
vice-presidential pros- 
pects, Dukakis traveled 


votes of 
Texas to Ohio. There he teased 
an excited audience as 


well as an overeager John Glenn when he 
said, “Wouldn't Senator Glenn make a 
great Vice President?” Glenn by then had 
abandoned any pretense at coyness; he 
wanted the job and let Dukakis fund rais- 
er Bob Farmer know it 

But Dukakis, at his advisers’ prodding, 
had decided his running mate should be 
from the South. That would echo John 
Kennedy’s selection of Lyndon Johnson, 
and Dukakis had an almost mystical belief 
in the parallels between his campaign and 
that of 1960. Lloyd Bentsen would simply 
be a less obstreperous L.B.J 

By early July the list was down to 
Glenn, Bentsen, Gore and Congressman 
Lee Hamilton. Dukakis had reservations 
about Glenn, notably because he had 
been sloppy about paying off his cam- 
paign debt, and Hamilton was too re- 
served for the rough-and-tumble of a na- 
tional campaign 

When Dukakis trekked to Texas, 
Bentsen took him aside and asked a favor 
that he not repeat the remark made in 
Ohio. “Mike,” he said, “don't do that to 
me.” Bentsen had been burned by Walter 
Mondale, and he was still smarting. He 
wanted the nomination, but he would not 
jump through a hoop to get it 

Bentsen and Dukakis barely spoke 
But Dukakis liked Bentsen and saw him 
as a statesman. Yet Dukakis worried 
about their differences on contra aid and 
defense spending. On Monday, July 11 
Dukakis convened a meeting of top aides 
at his Brookline, Mass., home. The vote 
for Bentsen was unanimous 
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At the last moment, Dukakis had a fi- 
nal twinge about Gore. The Tennessee- 
an’s youth and personal force were 
appealing. Dukakis dismissed Gore's 
taunting remarks in New York as legiti- 
mate political sparring. But in the end, 
Dukakis went with maturity and Texas. @ 


Jackson 
begs for a 
serious 
hearing 
and a real 
role in the 
campaign, 
but 
Dukakis 
stays aloof 


“The coat you're wear- 
ing don’t fit, Jesse!” The 


Rev. Cameron Alexan- 
der was **ming. An At- 
lanta preacher and long- 
time supporter, he had 
gathered with other members of the Jack- 
son Old Guard in Auanta at the end of 
August for an old-fashioned gripe session 
about the faltering Dukakis-Jackson part- 
nership. “When are you gonna blow up at 
him?” he asked 

Jackson, in had al- 


his own mind, 
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ready taken more than his fair share of 
slights. In early July there had been 
the dinner in Brookline when Dukakis 
served poached salmon but no meat-and- 
potatoes talk about the vice presidency 
Then there was the Phone-Call-That- 
Never-Arrived after Bentsen was chosen 
Nor did the relationship improve after 
the convention. When Dukakis visited 
Neshoba County, Miss., he neglected to 
mention the three civil rights workers 
slain there in 1964. Jackson deeply want- 
ed a private meeting with Dukakis, but 
the Governor resisted. At one point 
Jackson told a friend, “They're afraid 
of me.” 

By the time of the late-August meeting 
in Atlanta, Jackson had been on the road 
campaigning for Dukakis for a month, but 
the two men had barely spoken since the 
convention. In the midst of the session, 
campaign chairman Paul Brountas tele- 
phoned Jackson. What was going on down 
there? Jesse explained that he felt frustrat- 
ed because Dukakis was not consulting 
with him. “One of the problems,” said 
Brountas, “is that you've never unequivo- 
cally endorsed the Governor.” 

Jackson was stunned. He could hard- 
ly believe what he had heard. Censured 
by his supporters for do- 
ing too much, now he was 
being reproached by 
Brountas for doing too 
little. When Jackson told 
his friends what had hap- 
pened, they were ada- 
mant: Give it up, they 
told Jesse. With insurrec- 
tion in the air, they ad- 
journed for soul food at 
Paschal’s 

No sooner had they 
arrived than Jackson was 
informed that Dukakis 
himself was on the phone 
Jackson and an aide 
moved into the kitchen to 
take the call. Jackson was 
uncertain: “I don’t know 
what to say to him.” His 
adviser replied, “Tell him 
understand that he 
has been no 


you 
feels there 
unqualified endorsement 

“What will he say to 
retorted 

“He'll have to call you back because 
he won't know what to say.” 

Jackson and Dukakis exchanged a 
few pleasantries before Jesse got to the 
point: “I understand that you all don’t 
think that I've given you an unqualified 
endorsement. Governor, just name the 
time and place and I'll be there.” Dukakis 
was silent for a few moments and then 
asked if he could call him back. Jackson 
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The American Express” Gift Cheque is 
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It's a very special feeling people in human services have 
for others...it’s gentleness and genuineness. Interest and con 
cern. lope and compassion. And the considerate application 
of their skills 

Doctors and nurses, like teachers, firefighters, social and 
municipal workers, and others in the not-for-profit commu 
nity are truly a special breed of people who dedicate them 
selves to others. 

They care. 

And so do we. Our pension and special savings programs 


are specially created for these special people 

As a result, we’re growing fast and are now ready to 
expand our horizons. William J. Flynn, Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, Mutual of America, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10103. 
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hung up and turned to his adviser: “I've 
always prided myself on my ability to 
communicate. I'm obviously a miserable 
failure.’ Five days later, Dukakis’ newly 
rehired aide John Sasso flew to New York 
for a three-hour meeting with Jackson 
Jackson was gratified, but it was too 
late. He was already following his own 
agenda: registering voters and promoting 
Jesse Jackson. a 








Defying the 
odds, his 





advisers 
and the 
press, Bush 
chooses 
the young 
and 


Haunted by a reputation 
as a loyal deputy unac- 
customed to making de- 
cisions alone, Bush saw 


untested 
Dan Quayle the vice-presidential se- 
lection process as a way 


of showing he was his own man. He 
played his cards close to the vest. He nev- 
er quizzed the prospective nominees, but 
he seemed to interview just about every- 
one else 

Of the finalists, New York Congress- 
man Jack Kemp was vetoed by Robertson 
and Dole. Alan Simpson and Dick Thorn- 
burgh were ruled out by Bush’s staff be- 
cause they had resisted overturning the 
Supreme Court's decision legalizing abor- 
tion. Bush was fond of New Mexico Sena- 
tor Pete Domenici, but he smoked and his 
health was in doubt. Dole would have 
been a strong choice, but he made every- 
one nervous. He was nasty and unpredict- 
able, and Bush just didn’t like him 

On the Monday before he left for New 
Orleans, Bush invited 20 associates to his 
residence for dinner and convention 
watching. The aides were worried that the 
upbeat message scripted for the convention 
was getting lost in all the speculation about 
the vice presidency. Bush needed to make 
up his mind quickly. Later that evening. 
Bush heard a television reporter say that 
Dole had called the waiting process “de- 
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meaning.” Bush threw out his hands in ex- 
asperation, and said, “My God!” 

On the plane ride to New Orleans, 
campaign chairman James Baker talked 
with Bush. Still no decision. Teeter and 
Baker were convinced the choice was be- 
tween Kemp and Dole. Teeter asked four 
other senior staffers to join a betting pool 
to guess the nominee: none selected Dan 
Quayle. As the plane began its descent, 
Bush made up his mind | 
“Let's try to announce it | 
today,” he said. 

As Bush bade Rea- 
gan a symbolic farewell | 
at the Belle Chasse Naval 
Air Station outside New 
Orleans, the Vice Presi- 
dent whispered in his 
ear, “It's Dan Quayle.” 
In a bedroom of the 
air-station commandant, 
Bush gave orders to the 
White House operator to 
call the also-rans. Bush 
took Baker aside and told 
him, then the rest of the 
senior staff. Quayle was 
the last to get the news 
“You are my first and 
only choice,” Bush told 
the Indiana Senator 

But the process soon 
spun out of control. Be- 
cause Bush had kept everything to him- 
self, no one had thought of how to present 
Quayle to the press. Expecting the choice 
to be Dole, Bush’s senior staff enlisted the 
veteran Reagan adviser Stu Spencer to 
keep Dole under control. But Spencer 
proved too domineering for Quayle. He 
called him Danny and treated him like a 
college freshman. At Quayle’s first press 
conference, the Bush staff was relieved at 
his ability to handle the issue of Paula 
Parkinson, the onetime Playboy model 
who very briefly shared a Florida vaca- 
tion house with Quayle and two col- 
leagues, but they were not prepared for 
the brouhaha over Quayle’s decision to 
join the National Guard. Nor did anyone 
coach Quayle through the television inter- 
views that night: he came across as woe- 
fully inadequate 

Later that night Bush's senior staff | 
gathered in the lounge outside Baker's of- | 
fice on the 38th floor of the Marriott. Bak- 
er, his tie still crisply tied, led the proceed- 
ings from a chair in the center of the 
smoky room. Aides were sent scurrying 
for information. The mood was some- 
where between a wake and an all-night 
cramming session. Nothing much was ac- 
complished, but no one wanted to leave 
Dumping Quayle was only fleetingly con- 
sidered. “We all knew that would be sui- 
cide, the end,” said a Bush aide a 
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His 
campaign 
stalled, 
Dukakis 
calls 
back an 





eleven 


During his 
months in quiet exile, 
Sasso had only sporadic 


. 
exiled contacts with the man 
adviser who banished him for 
leaking a video exposing 

Senator Joe Biden's use of lines from a 
British politician. He and Dukakis talked, 
but rarely about politics. Even when Sasso 
attended the Atlanta convention, staying 
at the same hotel as Dukakis, the two men 
never saw each other. That did not keep 
reporters from repeatedly asking if Sasso 
was coming back 

Shortly after Super Tuesday, the Gov- 
ernor called Sasso and requested his 
thoughts on the campaign. Sasso was 
primed: In-depth polling was required to 
determine the campaign’s theme. TV ads 
should begin in August. The campaign 
staff needed strengthening 

Dukakis was impressed. He asked 
Sasso to put all this in a memo and report 
back in a few weeks. A week later, Duka- 
kis changed his mind. Newspaper stories 
speculated that Sasso was about to be re- 
called. Spooked by all the media atten- 
tion, Dukakis got word to Sasso to forget 
about it 

But in August, as Bush found his 
voice, Dukakis appeared lost.. His nega- 
lives had climbed above 40%. He needed 
a coherent structure, and none was in 
place. Dukakis had no choice but to turn 
to Sasso. It was embarrassing for the self- 
righteous Dukakis; he was publicly going 
back on his word 

Brountas called Sasso at Martha's 
Vineyard, where he had just begun a holi- 
day with his wife. Could Sasso come to Bos- 
ton immediately? Around Dukakis’ kitch- 
en table in Brookline, Dukakis asked Sasso 
to return and “run” the campaign. He 
“could kick himself,” Dukakis said, that he 
hadn't done this earlier 

Sasso found the campaign in disarray, 
the advertising a shambles. He quickly 
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signed up surrogates like Arkansas Gov- 
ernor Bill Clinton and New Jersey Sena- 
tor Bill Bradley to stump for Dukakis 
Soon Dukakis began to fire back with his 


populist message of fighting for the mid- 
die class. But it was too little, too late. 





Unwell but 


not un- 

prepared, 

the Duke 

loses After the first presiden- 
the tial debate, a private dis- 
second cussion went on at Du- 


kakis headquarters in 
debate Boston. Yes, Dukakis 

had done well, but the 
second debate was the clincher. Stories 
were already appearing, outlining a Bush 
Electoral College victory. So, should Du- 
kakis come out fighting, Duke as Rambo? 
Or should he accentuate the positive, 
Duke as teddy bear? The issue polarized 
the staff. By the time the Dukakis camp 
arrived in Los Angeles for Round 2, ev- 
eryone agreed that it should be the Duke 
as Rambo. Everyone, that is, except the 
would-be Rambo. 

Before lunch in the Governor's suite 
at the Westin Bonaventure the day before 
the debate, campaign manager Susan Es- 
trich, Sasso and Nick Mitropoulos, a long- 
time Dukakis operative, all advocated ag- 
| gressiveness. Ted Sorensen brandished a 
column by David Broder of the Washing- 
ton Post arguing that Dukakis had to hit 
back at Bush. “I don’t see it that way,” 
Dukakis said. “I’m going to try to be posi- 
| tive.”” He countered his staff's boxing met- 
aphors with one of his own: the marathon 

Finally, Dukakis’ aides got him to 
agree on a specific battle plan. He would 
attack the Vice President on six subjects 
Quayle, Iran-contra, abortion, patriotism, 
drugs and Boston Harbor. He was also 
supposed to dare the Vice President to 
look directly into the camera and tell the 
American people that J. Danforth Quayle 
was best qualified to be Vice President. 

On debate day Dukakis woke up 
feeling ill. His throat was sore, his head 
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congested. At 6 a.m. two doctors were 
summoned. The three-hour morning de- 
bate practice was canceled. Instead, a 
small group sat with the Governor and 
ran over details. After going for a sound- 
and-light check in the debate hall, Du- 
kakis went to his hotel and dropped off 
to sleep again. Another discussion was 
planned for 2:30, but when his aides re- 
turned, Dukakis was still asleep. They 
were astonished; Dukakis rarely napped 
for more than 20 minutes. He woke at 3, 
told his aides he wanted to rest a while 
longer and then slept fitfully until 5, only 
an hour before the debate 

In the holding room offstage, half an 
hour before the debate, Dukakis was bon- 
ing up on his answers, rehearsing pre- 
pared lines. Then the phone rang. It was 
Mario Cuomo. Dukakis took the call and 
spoke to him for 20 minutes. Aides say it 
kept him from gathering his thoughts and 
focusing on his strategy 

Then, less than a minute into the de- 
bate, came CNN anchorman Bernard 
Shaw’s harsh question positing the rape 
and murder of Kitty. Dukakis never re- 
covered, He raised only one of the six 
planned issues. As soon as the debate 
was over, he marched offstage, looking as 
if he were about to cry. He knew he had 
blown it a 


Bush 


resists 

over- 

coaching, 

and Ailes 

keeps 

him loose George Bush was dis- 
for the consolate after the first 
. debate. “I missed a lot of 
final copie” he ie 


debate his advisers. He had 

been stiff, nervous, inef- 

fective, and he knew it. His advisers chose 

not to humor him. “Don’t worry. I'll do 
better next time,” Bush said. 

The following morning, Bush made a 

simple request. Each day he wanted a co- 
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gent briefing paper on a single topic likely 
to be raised in the second contest. That 
was all. He would prepare himself from 
that. Before the first debate, Bush had 
been prepped by as many as ten different 
coaches, each offering advice. Watching 
Quayle’s stiff and programmed debate 
performance also convinced Bush that 
less would be more. Debater, prepare thy- 
self, was Bush’s new motto 

Bush gained confidence as he studied 
each memorandum. One morning, when 
the scheduled summary did not arrive, he 
testily told an aide to get it within an 
hour. On the plane to the second debate, 
an aide wandered to the front of Air 
Force Two and discovered the Vice Presi- 
dent talking out loud to himself, conduct- 
ing a spirited, imaginary dialogue with 
his Democratic opponent. Bush’s new 
self-teaching method, said one aide, al- 
lowed him to “concentrate on being him- 
self, being natural.” 

As the chief debate coach, Ailes took 
the blame for Bush’s being tense during 
the first debate. “It was my job to get him 
relaxed and confident, and it didn’t hap- 
pen,” he conceded. On the morning of the 
second debate, Ailes got a call at 6:45 
from Bush saying that he wanted to see 
him at 8. When Ailes arrived, Bush was 
already going over his briefing papers. 
Ailes gave him a “pep- 
per” drill, rapid-fire ques- 
tions and answers to test 
» Bush’s reflexes and the 
© shape of his answers 

Later they toured the 
debate site, and Ailes, the 
modern master of muscu- 
lar advertising, became 
the clown prince of debate 
prep. He joked with Bush, 
teased him, made him 
laugh. He told Bush at one 
point, “If he brings up 
Iran-contra, just walk 
over there and deck him.” 
When Bush returned to 
the Beverly Hills Hotel, 
he received a massage and 
spent the final 45 minutes 


before the debate with 
Ailes. 
As the two candi- 


dates stood in the wings 
of the stage, Ailes and Bush looked across 
at Dukakis and his debate coaches Bob 
Squier and Tom Donilon, their faces half 
shrouded by darkness. Ailes waved flam- 
boyantly to his opposite numbers, and 
Squier raised his hand. Dukakis frowned 
and folded his arms tightly across his 
chest. Seeing Dukakis’ tenseness, Bush 
smiled — By Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Robert Ajemian, David Beckwith, Michael Duffy, 
Michael Riley and Alessandra Stanley 
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Are the Democrats Cursed? 


Yes, until they can shake the taint of 60s liberalism 








book. In the minds of too many voters, the 
Democrats are still the party of militant 
blacks, meddlesome social workers, uppi- 
ty feminists and draft-card-burning pro- 
testers. Such images not only are unfair 
but also reflect some of the nation’s most 
deep-seated prejudices. Sad to say, they 
also provide a convincing explanation for 
the pattern inherent in the defeats of Hu- 
bert Humphrey, George McGov- 
ern, Jimmy Carter, Walter 
Mondale and now Dukakis. 
There is, to be sure, the 
counterargument that Dem- 
ocratic blunders kicked 
away a race that otherwise 
~ would have marked the par- 
ty’s triumphant return to the 
White House. “We should not 
have lost this election,” insists 
‘ Texas agriculture commissioner Jim 
Hightower, one of the party’s leading pop- 
ulists. “By God, it’s awful we could not 
beat George Bush and Dan Quayle. They 
were perfect for us.” This widespread view 
stems directly from the party's consistent 
strength at all other levels of government. 
As political scientist Nelson Polsby 
puts it, “The only thing wrong 
with the Democratic Party is 
that they can’t elect a Presi- 
dent. Everything else 
they're doing is right. Thi 
Senate, the House, pa 
[D—they’re all fine.” 
Even if Bush's win 
something of an accident, 
Democrats have again ceded 
power to determine their fate. 


BY WALTER SHAPIRO 





The most appropriate Elec- 
tion Night parable for the 
demoralized Democrats 
comes from the comic strips, 
i988 even though for the Dukakis 
camp it is no laughing matter that the 
party has now lost five of the past six pres- 
idential elections. In Peanuts there 
is a running joke that every time 
Charlie Brown races forward 

to kick a football, Lucy grabs 
Maity 
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it away at the last second 
and he takes a pratfall. T! 
humor, of course, lies i 
Charlie Brown's earnest 
lief that despite the implaca 
ble evidence of history, 
time will somehow be diffe 
and the pigskin will finally go 
through the uprights. 

So, too, for the Democrats. They begin 
each presidential cycle convinced that 
they have at last redefined their ideology, 
risen above the folly of faction and redis- 
covered the magic formula to create a na- 
tional majority. The jaunty confidence of 
the Atlanta convention and the euphoria 
that accompanied summer polls pointing 
to a Dukakis landslide are a potent illus- 
tration of how deeply self-deception is 
embedded in the party's 
soul. Each presidential 
pratfall comes as a 
stunning surprise, 
since the Demo- 
crats stubbornly 
refuse to acknowl- 
edge that around 
1968 or 1972 they 
ceased to be the na- 
tion’s natural governing 
: party. The myth structure 
| that surrounds the victories of Franklin 
Roosevelt dies hard, even though Demo- 
crats conveniently forget that only two of 
their candidates (Lyndon Johnson and 
Jimmy Carter) have garnered the support 
of a majority of the electorate since 1944 

The meanness of George Bush's at- 
tacks coupled with the ineptitude of Mi- 
chael Dukakis’ campaign tends to obscure 
an important truth for the Demo- 


crats: the party is still doing pen- Q 
S 
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to be a referendum on the record of the 
Bush Administration. Thus the Demo- 
crats, as they did throughout the Reagan 
years, are almost reduced to praying for an 


1969 book The Emerging Republican Ma- 
jority, sees parallels between Bush and 
Harry Truman. Phillips contends that just 
like the Democrats this year, the Republi- 
cans ought to have won the 1948 election. 
Truman managed to mount one last cru- 
sade against the memory of Herbert Hoo- 
ver, but the Republican triumph in 
Pe Ps 1952 was all but inevitable. “I 
4 
















ance for the 1960s. The code 
words like Willie Horton, the 
Pledge of Allegiance and the. 
A.C.L.U., which the Republi- 
cans used to fuel the politi¢ 
of resentment, all come ov 
of Richard Nixon's play 


don't see how George can play 
the populist role for too long,” 
Phillips says. “If we get an 
economic downturn, he can’t 
get away with pork rinds and 
Loretta Lynn.” 

The nature > of the Duka- 





better or worse, the 1992 election promises 

















economic cataclysm. Political analyst Ke- | 
vin Phillips, the author of the prophetic | 
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kis defeat virtually guarantees four years 
of Democratic doctrinal debate, since 
nearly all factions in the party can con- 
coct self-serving rationales for the set- 
back. The party's Southern moderates 
will point to the popularity of Lloyd Bent- 
sen as evidence that the 1992 nominee 
must be tough on defense and immune to 
Republican attacks on 
social issues. Jesse 
Jackson and the 
left-leaning liber- 
als will decry Du- 
kakis’ ideological 
blandness. Even 
the party cem 
trists, whose posi# 
tion has beer 
weakened by the 
failures of Mondale ang F 
Dukakis, can with some justice argue that 
a better candidate might win with the 
same strategy next time. Democratic poll- 
ster Peter Hart reflects this view when he 
says, “The steps that the party leadership 
took to position us for 1988 and the results 
of the congressional elections suggest that 
we were moving in the right direction.” 
Even before the Democrats select a 
new party chairman to succeed Paul Kirk 
in January, Jackson is almost certain to 
stake his claim as the spiritual leader of 
the party and its presidential nomi- 
nee in 1992, He comes out of this 
campaign with an army of loy- 
alists in every key state, a 
fund-raising list containing 
nearly 200,000 names that is 
the envy of his rivals and a 
peripatetic speaking sched- 
ule that will keep him highly 
visible. But to solidify his posi- 
tion, Jackson is keenly aware that 
he must quickly move away from the 
polarizing postures of the past. “He needs 
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to reach out to the South, to the Democrat- 
ic Leadership Council and to the party 
And 


chairs “ says a leading party insider. * 
that’s wnat he’s going to do.” 
Democrats do not 
lack other potential 
1992 candidates. Riche 
ard Gephardt and, to 
lesser extent, Al 
are strengthened by 
perception that th 
would have run stron 
er races than Duka 
did. Bill Bradley . 
mains as beguiling as ever. a A 
Cuomo stands ready to prove that not all 
Northeastern ethnic Governors are soulless 
technocrats. Maybe 1992 will be the year 
the Democrats shake off their presidential 
curse. Or maybe the party is just doomed to 
wander in the wilderness until President 
Dan Quayle runs for a second term. 7 
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Colt is nowa horse 
of a different ¥F #8. 


Were not talking about a decal here and a 
door handle there. 

Colt has been totally redesigned. To some 
incredibly high standards: Yours. 

Case in point: the new Colt 3-door, designed 
and built in Japan. With lots of excellent 
improvements that go considerably beyond its 
aerodynamic new profile. 

Its impressive list of standard features 
includes power brakes, raek and pinion steer- 
ing, styled steel wheels, full carpeting, a handy 
$ e «split fold-downixear seat and a 

66 3/36 bumper to bumper war- 
ipa foes ens, ranty that covers the entire car 
Ge caren men for 3 years or 36,000 miles* And 


3 [3 when you compare it to a lot of 
other imports, Colt stands out 
sg to Bumper even More. It has almost twice the 
cargo room of a Nissan Sentra and 
» aspirited 1.5 liter EFI engine that’s 
more powerful than theirs. Even more gratify- 
ing, the Colt is hundreds less than a Sentra** 

To see just how far Colt has come, test drive 
one at your Plymouth or Dodge dealer. And get 
the value, reliability and features you want. Ata 
price that hasnt gone through the AIK). 


£7; Colt 


Its all the Japanese you need to know. 


tSee limited warranty at 
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The 
Power 
Populist 


What nerve did Bush strike? 
A noted historian argues that he 
won because he embraced 


Robertson's cause while 
Dukakis rejected Jackson’s 











BY GARRY WILLS _ 





When they were not firing muskets loaded with 

rusty nails into each other's faces, they were en- 

gaged in a competitive warmth-out—Michael 

Dukakis trying furiously to grin, with meager re- 

sults; Bush's grin wandering, with random abun- 
dance, all over his face and off into the air. Given his wrinkles 
(and his plight), Lloyd Bentsen’s grin was hard to distinguish 
from a wince. Off to the side, Dan Quayle was giving high 
school students his version of the Stephen Sondheim lyric 
“Lovely is the one thing I can do.” 

The candidates were encouraged to talk about everything 
but what was happening under their feet. The ground was slip- 
ping out from under Americans—to foreign investors, to reve- 
nue collection that has become a vast servicing of our debt, to 
cold war commitments that do not exude power but exhaust it, 
to involuntary and unconfessed curtailments of our postwar 
imperial mission. Who could advert to these amid the smoke of 
muskets and the feeble blaze of opposed “likabilities”’? 

Ironically, the campaign began with rival moral visions, of- 
fered by two candidates who created the greatest surprise of the 
election year. These candidates tapped a yearning for moral re- 
birth that Reagan was supposed to have brought to Americans 
already. Yet Reagan’s rhetoric, unable to re-create the Ameri- 
ca he invoked, made that America’s absence more haunting for 
those who saw a Sodom around them instead of the Eden they 
had been promised. Pat Robertson and Jesse Jackson both de- 
plored the loss of family values, the irresponsible sexuality of 
the young—what Jackson called “babies making babies.” They 








Garry Wills is author of The Kennedy Imprisonment, Nixon 
Agonistes and Reagan's America 
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BUSH ADOPTED A POPULISM OF THE POWERFUL THAT MINED THE PUBLIC’S UNEASINESS ABOUT THE FUTURE 


said that drugs were hollowing out the country’s moral center 
They called for greater discipline in the schools. Both wanted 
to get tough on crime. Both used their church network while 
trying to reach beyond it. Robertson presented himself as a cor- 
porate executive and university president; Jackson presented 
himself as a diplomat-negotiator who had brought back hos- 
tages, kept factories and farms from closing, and transcended 
racial divisions. Robertson gave us a right-wing populism that 
had shed the overt racism of George Wallace’s campaigns 
Jackson gave us a left-wing populism that had gone beyond the 
black base of his 1984 effort 

It was surprising in a time ofapparent peace and prosperity to 
find such personal anguish welling up in response to Robertson's 
lament for a nation sliding into evil, or to Jackson's claim that 
white as well as black Americans were being victimized by a sys- 
tem that favored “merging corporations, purging workers and 
submerging our economy.” This was a populism not derived so 
much from present economic distress as from uneasiness about 
the future, about the world of debt, of drugs, of illiteracy, of poor 
jobs or no jobs, that Americans will be leaving their children 

Robertson’s effort seemed to flame out earlier. He mobilized 
his evangelical troops to show up in disproportionate strength at 
the Iowa straw ballot and the Michigan pre-caucuses. But his ap- 
peal went beyond the true believers (important enough in them- 
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selves) and had a lasting impact on the shape of the Republican 
race, By coming in second in Iowa, beating George Bush, Robert- 
son gave Bob Dole, the winner in Iowa, a chance to derail Bush in 
New Hampshire. In addition, the hard core of the right that Rob- 
ertson had pre-empted was unavailable to Jack Kemp when he 
needed it. But Robertson’s campaign staggered from one kooki- 
ness to the nextas the candidate not only professed he was (like all 
the Republicans) opposed to abortion, but argued that we are 
committing genocide against ourselves by depriving America of 
all the wages unborn babies would be earning in the 21st century 
He also made wild claims about offensive missiles remaining in 
Cuba. He finally became a laughingstock when he suggested that 
Bush’s people had engineered the Jimmy Swaggart sex scandal to 
damage his campaign 

Yet Robertson proved there was an unassuaged moral yearn- 
ing that Reagan had stimulated without quite satisfying. Robert- 
son’s agenda of prayer in school, harsh penalties for drug dealers, 
a return to patriotism, opposition to abortion and a full frontal 
attack on liberalism set the model for Bush's campaign in the fall 
Robertson issued the marching orders in his speech at the New 
Orleans convention: “Criminals are turned loose and the inno- 
cent are made victims I submit to you tonight that Michael 
Dukakis is the most liberal candidate ever put forward for the 
presidency by any major party in American history.” 














WITH TOUGH POSTURING, BUSH CHANGED HIS LIMP PUBLIC IMAGE 


Roger Ailes, Bush’s media adviser, is credited with (or blamed 
for) inventing the Pledge of Allegiance issue, the Willie Horton 
scare, the A.C.L.U. attacks. All were leftovers from the Robertson 
campaign. Bush had been criticized as a “lapdog” early in 1987 
when he courted the religious right, calling himselfa “born again” 
Christian. It was assumed that he had to undergo these rituals, but 
that he would move to the center after surviving the Kemp chal- 
lenge. What Ailes and his campaign allies did was take the Rob- 
ertson base and build on it, incorporating all its major themes 


t was a brilliant stroke to run the incumbent Vice President, 

who was boasting of his own Administration’s success, as 

the candidate of grievance—of affronts localized in a liber- 

alism that is soft on crime and defense, exotic as a Harvard 
boutique yet stealthy enough to win an election by misrepresent- 
ing itself to the American people. Populism is supposed to be an 
appeal to the powerless. The populism of power is a contradic- 
tion in terms. But Ailes and Lee Atwater and James Baker made 
it a successful contraption for garnering votes 

The Jackson story is almost the reverse of Robertson’s. He 
went further, gained more votes, commanded more attention 
and remained an important factor in the race right up to the 
convention. But his themes were not incorporated into the 
Democratic campaign after the convention. Robertson's cad- 
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res would be a quiet but key element in Bush's campaign, while 
Dukakis treated Jackson as an embarrassment, something he 
had to cope with, placate, keep a healthy distance from. This 
would lead him into his worst mistake, the renunciation of ide- 
ology, the attempt to build a middle constituency from scratch 
in the name of “competence.” In effect, he fled his base instead 
of building on it 

This was not a bold decision but a cautious one, based on the 
conventional wisdom that Jackson had been undermining all 
through the primaries. Before the 1988 campaign, Jackson was 
regularly discussed as a threat to the Democratic Party, one who 
would damage the nominee as he is supposed to have damaged 
Walter Mondale in 1984. Jackson is the most vivid symbol of 
those “special interests” (blacks, women, gays, teachers, unions) 
that were supposed to have trammeled the Democratic Party, 
making it their captive. (As Studs Terkel points out, the really 
powerful lobbies, for gun owners and doctors and corporations, 
are not called special interests—they are just average citizens, 
the privileged again posing as populists.) 

The Democratic Leadership Council was created to free the 
party from the “encumbrance” of special interests and move it to 
the center. A centrist candidate who was strong on defense was 
thought to have the best chance to win the 1988 election, and Su- 
per Tuesday was created in the South to give such a candidate a 
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HIS REFUSAL TO RESPOND CONFIRMED THE SUSPICION THAT .1E WAS BLOODLESS 


boost. There was even talk for a while of “Atari Democrats 
managerial types who would forget past labels and leap into the 
next creative age of Government-inspired technology. Demo- 
crats, while trying to build their dream candidate, were uncon- 
sciously fashioning that Frankenstein's monster of “competence 
and computer-friendly conduct, Michael Dukakis 

But while the experts were thinking in these terms, politi- 
The Democrats had 
run for and won congressional majorities and statehouses with 
the help of the special interests that were supposed to burden 
them at the national level. And then, in 1986, something strik- 
ing happened: black voters, many of them registered by the 
Jackson campaign of 1984, turned out in larger percentages 


cal reality was shifting under their feet 


than their white counterparts, defying historical patterns, and 
helped elect liberal whites in two key states, Alabama and Cal- 
ifornia 
turned control of the Senate to Democrats 

That shift in control meant, among other things, that Jo- 
seph Biden, not Strom Thurmond 
Senate Judiciary Committee. So when Robert Bork was nomi- 
nated for the Supreme Court, the judge whose qualifications 
seemed indisputable found himself facing a panel that would 
respond to the special interests. Bork, by sticking to his record 
was in the position of denying rights of privacy to gays and to 


This, with white liberal victories in other states, re- 


became chairman of the 


those using contraception, of opposing civil rights and women’s 
rights as well as abortion. Yet a majority of Americans agreed 
with the special interests on the rights of privacy, on the rights 
of women and even on the desegregation legislation of the *60s 

What took shape in the alliance formed to reject Bork was 
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a liberalism that could prevail in 1988. Jackson, who was active 
in the lobbying against Bork, realized that the “rainbow coali- 
tion” he had tried to call into being in 1984 was knitting itself 
together in this effort. If he could keep these elements united 
his 1988 campaign would be far more compelling to far more 
people than his 1984 race had been 


ackson had spent the summer of 1987 studying economic 
solutions to the trade imbalance and deficit with Carol 
O'Cleireacain, a New York-based economist who has 
specialized in labor law and public finance. They spent 
hours discussing the various issues and came up with plans like 
the use of labor pensions as Government-guaranteed capital for 
programs to rebuild the decaying infrastructure of America 
the roads and bridges neglected for years. Economists called 
Jackson's economic policy the best and most complete program 
being offered by any candidate. While gradually lowering the 
deficit by taking away tax breaks for the rich, Jackson was offer- 
ing not austerity but a way to spend and produce our way out of 
economic dependency 
When Jackson took his new economic populism to Iowa at 
the beginning of 1987, it elicited an astounding response. In 
Greenfield, 700 people left the televised Super Bowl to hear 
him talk farm economics. He adopted the town as his head- 
quarters and won 66% of its caucus delegates a year later. He 
began showing up at farm auctions and factory closings. In 
Wisconsin he pleaded with Lee Iacocca to keep a Chrysler 
plant open in Kenosha (which supplied some of his most en- 
thusiastic delegates to the Atlanta convention). The improba- 
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WILL YOUR NEW CAR OUTLIVE 
YOUR NEW CAR LOAN? 


ADD STP* SUPRA WEAR 
CONTROL TO YOUR OIL, 
AND HELP KEEP YOUR 
NEW CAR NEW LONGER. 


Today’s newer cars are 
different. They're precision- 
ih spare finely tuned 
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tured instruments. Their 
high-performance engines 
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newer cars are equi 
with Racin mag 
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which can cause even 
more heat and stress in 
the engine. 

Today's motor oils are 
different, too. They are 
made better than ever to 
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engines. STP’s new Supra 
Wear Control actually 
extends the protective 
ganas of today’s motor oils. 

t gives your new car ere 
extra protection to stan 
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trol makes them even better. 
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quality motor oil. You get 
more friction reducers for 
more efficient movin 

parts, more antiwear ingre- 
dients to protect vital metals 
and reduce engine wear, 
and more saree opens to 
fight sludge. While these 
additives are found in to- 
day’s motor oils, you can get 
a lot more by adding STP 
Supra Wear Control. In fact, 
if you're not satisfied, we'll 
give you your money back!* 
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IN SEARCH OF A CAUSE: THE LIBERAL TRADITION, ONCE SHUNNED BY DUK KIS, WAS BELATEDLY EMBRACED 


ble romance between Jesse Jackson and aggrieved whites was , effect to get lost, or at least to lose their labels, while promoting 


heating up—he would win three times as many white votes in 
the 1988 primaries as he had won in 1984, and white populists 
such as Jim Hightower said his message was the same as theirs. 
While Jackson was reaching out, party brokers like Ann Lewis 
and Bert Lance were taking his cause to Democratic regulars, 
saying Jackson was a player this year 

Dukakis, like most other Democrats (all but Gore in his 
desperate courting of New York’s Jews), was careful not to crit- 
icize Jackson. Republicans had given Robertson the same po- 
lite treatment, thanking him for broadening the party’s appeal 
Yet Dukakis thought of himself as self-sufficient and did not 
actively seek partnership even with powerful white politicians 
in his fall campaign—people like Sam Nunn and Edward Ken- 
nedy. He was certainly not going to let himself be seen as in- 
debted to a black man with heavy baggage from the past. Du- 
kakis had profited, after Super Tuesday, by the narrowing of 
the race to two candidates, of which he was the only white left 
running. Tuesday after Tuesday, he won victories over a more 
liberal candidate, taking on the aura of a moderate and defin- 
ing himself as the alternative to Jackson 

So Dukakis was (among other things) declaring his inde- 
pendence from Jackson when he said, “This campaign is not 
about ideology. It’s about competence.” Jackson was the most 
prominent of the party’s progressives—and Jackson, not coin- 
cidentally, had never held office or managed anything with 
generally acknowledged competence. Dukakis, instead of re- 
cruiting the energies of his party’s most zealous wing, as Bush 
had done by including Robertson’s troops, was telling them in 





his own credentials as a manager. It was a weird rallying cry 
“Let Michael be Michael.” 


ukakis’ convention speech gave Ailes just the oppor- 
tunity he was hoping for. Dukakis, moderate in the 
context of Massachusetts (where reform rather than 
substantial justice was always his theme), is a liberal 
by national standards. He is undemonstrative by temperament, 
in any case; but for him to forswear at least part of his own heri- 
tage made him look positively furtive. He seemed to be hiding 
secrets as well as his smile. That would help Ailes in the crucial 
assignment he had given himself—turning the unrelentingly 
nice George Bush into a vicious campaigner 
In the past Bush's affability had come across as slightly 
sappy. To get him serious enough, Ailes had to convince Bush 
he was being roughed up. Ailes has recalled how he braced his 
man to launch the ad hominem assault on Dan Rather when he 
appeared live on the CBS Evening News by persuading Bush 
there was a dastardly plot to eliminate him from the campaign 
In the limousine on the way over to the network, Bush protest- 
ed that he could answer questions about Iran; he had been do- 
ing so all along. Ailes said, “You don’t understand something 
This is a hit squad They've got you up against the wall 
They're putting the blindfold on you. It’s all over, pal.” It was 
all a plot on the part of Dan Rather, Ailes argued, who was not 
a newsman but an ideological hit man 
Ailes saw his job as that of a fight manager animating his 
contender with energizing drafts of hatred for the foe. Before 
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Assuming you've reached a cer- 
tain station in life, you can probably 
drive what you want. It’s a question of 
what you want to prove. 


Introducing 
the Saab 9000 CD. 


There are cars that prove you 
know technology or love beauty, com- 
fort, or performance. There are those 
that prove you have so much money 


you don’t know what to prove next. 
Where do you draw the line? Under- 
neath the new Saab 9000 CD is a 
good place. Because the 9000 CD 
proves many things at once. 

It proves that a large car can be 
entertaining to drive when equipped 
with front-wheel drive, gas shock ab- 
sorbers and front and rear stabilizers. 
(The 9000 is one of two imports rated 
“large” by the EPA. The other is the 





Rolls Royce Silver Spur limousine.) 

It proves that intercooled turbo- 
charging can turn a luxury car into a 
performance car and that a perfor- 
mance car with anti-lock brakes and 
roll-cage construction can be a safe 
car. It proves that a car with comforts 
like power-operated leather seats and 
automatic climate control can be a 
very practical car. In short, it proves 
the 9000 CD, like every Saab, is a 


Saab to the core. 

Yet, the 9000 CD proves a car 
can be all these things and not be an 
extravagance...which a visit to your 
Saab dealer for a test drive will prove 
to your Ait satisfaction. 


— se y Us sg rots sell Peat e wy 095. Manufacturer's suggested retail prices 
or options. Prices subject to change. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 



























Balance. 


Nutritionists agree balance in your diet 
comes from eating a variety of foods. 

So at McDonald's} we offer 100% pure U.S. 
beef. We offer fish and poultry. Fresh produce for 
our McDLT" and our Big Mac* Sandwiches. 

2% milk. Salads tossed fresh all day, every day. 
And more 

Pick and choose from all four main food 
groups. It's up to you how you stack them up. 

All of which means you can balance what you 
order And make sure your McDonald's meal balances 
with other meals you eat. 

Better for you. Better for us. 
For more information about all our regular 





: menu items, ask your McDonald's Restaurant 

5 Manager Or call our Nutrition 

; Information Center at 

z (312) 575-FOOD. 

: 

° £y GOOD TIME. GREAT TASTE.” 
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BUSH ADOPTED ROBERTSON’S YEARNING FOR MORAL REBIRTH 


Reagan's second debate with Mondale in 1984 (Ailes was 
called in because Reagan had done so poorly in the first one), 
Ailes sent the President into the ring with these words: “When 
you see Mondale, remember, this man had twelve years as Sen- 
ator and Vice President, and it was a mess. And what he wants 
to do is get your job so that he can undo everything you spent 
your entire life doing.” 


oger Ailes had to make George Bush, who is not very 

good at hating, hate Michael Dukakis. Ailes went 

around spreading the word that Michael Dukakis is 

“Mr. Elbows and Knees” when it comes to dirty 
campaigning, that Kitty was behind the release of the Biden 
tape, that Dukakis had mental problems he was hiding, that he 
“is a classic narcissist.” 

The clincher, so far as convincing Bush went, was the fact 
that Dukakis was being deceptive about his past, trying to deny 
his liberalism, to mask the menace to the nation presented by 
his softness on crime and defense. If Ailes could make that case 
to Bush, then the Pledge issue, the Horton horror stories, the 
A.C.L.U, membership (clashing with Dukakis’ nonideological 
pose), would make sense to Bush as defensive actions against 
the broad assault of Dukakis’ lie 

Dukakis made these absurd accusations credible by his re- 
fusal to take them seriously. On the Pledge, he did not angrily 
grab the flag back and say it belongs to a// Americans and he 
would defend it a/ways, but constitutionally; he just cited Mas- 
sachusetts’ highest court, as if putting a footnote in a law-re- 
view article. On the A.C.L.U., he did not get indignant that the 
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DUKAKIS IGNORED JACKSON'S DEFIANT ECONOMIC POPULISM 


honor of good people (people who had, by the way, sued him as 
Governor of Massachusetts) was being impugned. Protectors of 
civil liberties should not be mistreated, any more than his own 
wife should be raped. But just as he ignored the personal impli- 
cations of the brutal question asked him by Bernard Shaw in 
his second debate with Bush, he ignored the chance to defend 
liberals who had stood by those being deprived of their consti- 
tutional rights 

The contrast between the two campaigns’ responses to 
attacks was made clear at the Republican Convention when 
a furor broke out over the nomination of Dan Quayle for 
Vice President. The day after that announcement, delegates 
found, waiting for them on their seats in the convention 
hall, statements from veterans’ groups that it was no dis- 
grace to serve in the National Guard and from National 
Guardsmen saying it was an honor to serve with them. By 
the time the convention session began, each floor whip had 
a set of quotations from military spokesmen defending 
Quayle’s patriotism. Attacks were anticipated by the Repub- 
licans. They were ignored even after they occurred on the 
Democratic side 

What Dukakis should have done when the Pledge came 
up was appear with John Glenn and other patriotic icons of 
the Democratic Party to say the flag was being cheapened 
by the attack on Supreme Court rulings. On the Horton is- 
sue, Dukakis should have had a panel of penologists appear- 
ing to explain the nation’s furlough systems, their risks and 
rewards as proved over time, and comparing the various 
state and federal programs with the Massachusetts one. On 
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ALOVING FAMILY MAN WHO INVOKED A “KINDER, GENTLER” NATION WHILE GOING FOR THE JUGULAR 


the A.C.L.U., Dukakis should have appeared with officers of 
that organization and joked about all the times they had dis- 
agreed in the past, while asserting that what makes America 
great is the preservation of free discussion and advocacy. 
This is what columnist Christopher Matthews, Tip O'Neill's 
onetime aide, calls seeking to “hang a lantern on your prob- 
lems.” But Dukakis’ problem was that he did not know he 
had problems 

With Jackson, instead of trying to hide him for a while (as 
if that would affect the people determined to vote against the 
Democrats because of race), Dukakis should have shared the 
platform with him, saying the Democratic Party has nothing to 
hide—unlike the Republicans, who were smuggling Dan 
Quayle into grade schools where girls could squeal and boys 
could ask questions as dumb as the answers. By the time Duka- 
kis began to respond, it was by desperately imitating Bush’s 
first flag rallies and by producing mean copies of the Horton 
ad, substituting victims of the federal furloughs (something Du- 
kakis had earlier said he would not do). 

The result was a dreary spectacle. Not only were two 
fundamentally decent men acting in foul ways, but they were 
being impelled in part because of their decent traits. Bush’s 
reluctance to attack meant that he had to be overstimulated, 
and Dukakis’ self-containment was read as a form of acquies- 
cence that stirred the other side to greater boldness. While 
describing all the “tough choices” he was going to make as 
President, Dukakis let himself be pilloried by petty political 
hatchet men—hardly a recommendation for standing up 
against Gorbachev! 





Apportioning guilt for this unhappy outcome is not itself a 
very productive exercise. The Bush operatives were swift and 
ruthless in attack. But Dukakis’ renunciation of ideology left a 
vacuum that was bound to be filled with something more than 
his endless incantations of “good jobs at good wages” or of “de- 
cent, affordable housing” rattled out with machine-gun rapid- 
ity all over the country. Dukakis could not talk meaningfully 
about the deficit, since his only response to it was the laughable 
proposal to collect more of the taxes due. Having deprived 
himself of the liberal network that defeated Bork, he tried to 
appeal to a purely cerebral group of Americans who wanted 
things better done, a managerial élite that does not exist and 
could not be conjured up by his energetic assurances that he 
would continue to be himself. 


t was only in desperation, at the bottom of his plunge in 

the polls, that Dukakis went back to his base, to the 

special interests, to unions and women and _ blacks. 

Jackson was at his side again; the liberal label, once 
dismissed, was belatedly embraced. The slow climb back up 
in the polls was nerve-racking in its contrast to the way he 
had plummeted. Would he make it back? His end-game 
strategy served as a testament to the resources he had 
squandered. Even though the appeal came late, the interests 
helped him finish with pride. 

Bush won by default, and by fouls. His “mandate” is to ignore 
the threats to our economy, sustain the Reagan heritage of let’s- 
pretend, and serve as figurehead for what America has become, a 
frightened empire hiding its problems from itself. a 
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CNA...for all the commitments you make 


Your children are one of life’s greatest joys. But along with the 
joy come responsibilities. And as your family grows, the respon- 
sibilities grow with them. 

The CNA Insurance Companies recognize the commitment 
you make to a growing family. And through our agents, we can 
help you support those increasing responsibilities with a full 
range of insurance protection for family, home and business. 

With almost 100 years of experience, and the industry’s INSURANCE FROM 
highest A+ rating, you know we'll be there when you need us. 


Helping you keep the commitments you make. CNA 
Insurance for individuals, business, groups and associations. 
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Seven 
New 
Faces — 


Despite Bush’s victory, 

the Democrats strengthened their 
control of the Senate. But the 
G.O.P. adds a major player 

from the South 









THE ELECT 


es a 
The Democrats’ 
Charming Hero 


In a campaign in which the 
bumbling incumbent Republi- 
can David Karnes declared 
that Nebraska needs “fewer 
farmers,” and admitted he felt 
so inexperienced that he con- 
sidered Dan Quayle an “elder 
statesman,” former Democratic 
Governor Bob Kerrey did not 
need great strengths of his own to grab Karnes’ Senate seat. 
Yet the charismatic Kerrey has charm and spontaneity that 
seem to transcend the issues. In a predominantly Republican 
state, Kerrey won while opposing SDI, aid to the contras and a 
constitutional amendment to ban abortions. Admitted 
Karnes: “He's a personality in this state, someone who turns 
up in People magazine. It’s hard to run against a guy like that.” 

Kerrey, 45, who won a Congressional Medal of Honor and 
lost part of a leg in Viet Nam, earned celebrity status by leav- 
ing his profitable restaurant and sport-center business in 1982 
to knock Republican Governor Charles Thone out of the 
statehouse. While leading a reform-minded administration, he 
also dated movie star Debra Winger, then declared before his 
term ended two years ago that the “feeling is just not there” to 
seek re-election. Self-effacing and willing to admit mistakes, 
Kerrey has the kind of appeal that has led women to ask him 
to autograph their T shirts. 


Democrat Bob Kerrey 





MISSISSIPPI 


A Slick Whip 
Moves Up 


This bastion of the old Con- 
federacy has been so willing to 
re-elect incumbents that 
Congressman Trent Lott cam- 
paigned for the Senate by re- 
minding voters of the serious- 





ness of the occasion: “This is 

only the second time in 40. Republican Trent Lott 

years that Mississippi has 

elected a [new] Senator.” To replace Democrat John Sten- 


nis, 87, who is retiring after 41 years in the office, the 
smooth, natty Lott won a tight race against a contrastingly 
folksy Democratic Congressman, Wayne Dowdy. Lott's vic- 
tory gives the state two G.O.P. Senators for the first time 
since Reconstruction 

Self-assured, quick witted and highly conservative, Lott, 
47, has represented the state’s relatively prosperous Gulf 
Coast region in the House since 1972. As a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, he defended Richard Nixon against im- 
peachment charges. By 1980 his ability to keep friends while 
taking hard-line positions brought him election as Republican 
whip. Campaigning for Dowdy, Stennis argued that Mississip- 
pi would lose clout, especially in keeping its many defense 
jobs, with two Republicans in a Democrat-controlled Senate 
Lott had an apt reply: “We don’t need two Senators who are 
going to cancel out each other's vote.” 
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VIRGINIA 


L.B.J.’s Strong 
Son-in-Law 


So popular was Democrat 
Charles Robb as Virginia's 
Governor from 1982 to 1986 
that when he fixed his sights on 
Republican Senator Paul Tri- 
ble’s seat, Trible prudently de- 
cided to retire. Republican pros- 
pects seemed so slim that the 
party tapped political novice 
Maurice Dawkins, an energetic black Baptist minister. About 
all that Dawkins’ supporters could find to attack Robb with 
were unsubstantiated charges that as Governor he had attend- 
ed beach parties at which cocaine had been used, and allega- 
tions that Robb had had an affair with a former Miss Virginia 
Robb denied the charges. The race degenerated into a strange 
contest in which both candidates took and passed drug tests 

A handsome Marine major and bemedaled Viet Nam vet- 
eran, Robb, 49, met President Lyndon Johnson’s daughter 
Lynda while assigned to social duties at the White House. He 
won his first try for elective office, as Lieutenant Governor, in 
1978, then followed that with a highly successful four-year 
term as Governor. Ineligible for re-election, Robb kept his 
hand in politics as a founder and chairman of the centrist 
Democratic Leadership Council. On defense matters he is ex- 
pected to follow the lead of a fellow D.L.C. member, Georgia 
Senator Sam Nunn. 


Democrat Charles Robb 
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NEVADA 


The Wind Sock 
Blows Eastward 


Democrats figured they had 
easy pickings in stumbling Re- 
publican Senator Chic Hecht, 
who once said he opposed a nu- 
clear-waste “suppository” in 
Nevada and was voted by Sen- 
ate administrative aides as the 
upper chamber’s least effective 
member. Still, Governor Rich- 
ard Bryan, 51, found that he had to struggle to win over voters 
irritated by his desire to leave for Washington halfway 
through his second term. After squandering a big early lead, 
Bryan waged a somewhat wooden, but tireless, campaign to 
squeak past his foe. Despite his unfamiliarity with national is- 
sues, the Governor had one major achievement going for him: 
a capable administrator, he had taken his state from a fiscal 
crisis in 1982 toa $100 million surplus this year. 

While proclaiming himself a progressive, Bryan seems to 
be mostly a technocrat and fence-sitter. Reporters call him 
“Wind-Sock” Bryan because he changes position with the po- 
litical breezes. Smart and articulate, he tends to be liberal on 
social issues and conservative on economics. Although he is a 
firm states’-righter, he rarely turns down a federal handout. 
That seems a winning combination in a state where rugged in- 
dividuality often clashes with the policies of Nevada’s major 
landlord: the Federal Government. 


Democrat Richard Bryan 
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A Sleeper 
Upsets the Bear 


A political maverick proud of 
his liberal stands, Republican 
Lowell Weicker had consistent- 
ly angered enough of the old- 
line Connecticut G.O.P. to ren- 
der himself vulnerable. In 1982 
he had to beat back a primary 
challenge from George Bush’s 
brother Prescott Jr. This year 
the William Buckley clan even created a political-action com- 
mittee just to help Weicker’s Democratic opponent, attorney 
general Joseph Lieberman. While Lieberman scored effective- 
ly with a TV ad that portrayed Weicker as a hulking, slumber- 
ing bear who missed roll calls vital to his state, it was Lieber- 
man who turned out to be the sleeper. The well-spoken 
statehouse insider produced one of the election’s major upsets 
by ousting Weicker after three terms in the Senate. 

Lieberman, 46, had quietly built coalitions within the 
Democratic Party as state senate majority leader and a two- 
term attorney general. He impressed voters with his strong 
antitrust actions and enforcement of environmental laws. An 
oasis of consistency compared with Weicker, Lieberman is 
more conservative on one issue: he favors the death penalty. 
As the Senate loses a bit of its conscience with Weicker’s first 
defeat in a 26-year political career, Democrats have tightened 
their grip on one of George Bush's several adopted states. 


Democrat Joseph Lieberman 





WISCONSIN 


The Bucks Win 
ABig One 


The ghost of the retiring Wil- 
liam Proxmire haunted the race 
in Wisconsin, where Democrat 
Herbert Kohl turned Prox- 
mire’s legendary frugality on its 
head, yet somehow convinced 
voters that he most resembled 
their departing hero. A multi- 
millionaire bachelor, Kohl, 53, 
spent $5 million of his own money to defeat Susan Engeleiter, 
36, the Republican leader in the state senate. When Proxmire 
won re-election in 1982, he spent just $145. Yet, like Proxmire, 
Kohl refused contributions from special-interest groups and 
ran a populist, soak-the-rich campaign, calling for tax hikes 
for the wealthy. His affluence, he contended, meant that he 
would be “nobody's Senator but yours.” 

In winning on his first try for elective office, Kohl had the 
state’s sports fans on his side. After selling his family’s super- 
market and department-store chain in the '70s, he bought the 
Milwaukee Bucks basketball team in 1985 to keep it in the 
city. Kohl is expected to be tough on the Pentagon, since he 
urges a 10% cut in defense spending, but he shuns a liberal la- 
bel, noting his experience as a businessman. He joins a grow- 
ing club of Senate millionaires, including Pennsylvania's John 
Heinz, New Jersey’s Frank Lautenberg and Ohio's Howard 
Metzenbaum, all of whom won re-election. 


fw 


Democrat Herbert Kohl 
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VERMONT 


AG.O.P. Maverick 
Moves Higher 


The state is small enough for 
voters to get to know, and ap- 
parently love, the representa- 
tives they send to Washington. 
In this century, Vermont has 
rejected only one member of its 
congressional delegation who 
sought re-election. Thus when 
moderate Republican Senator 
Robert Stafford decided to retire after 18 years, the state's lone 
Congressman, seven-term Republican James Jeffords, 54, im- 
mediately was seen as his heir apparent. Jeffords had little dif- 
ficulty defeating Democrat William Gray, a Burlington law- 
yer and former U.S. Attorney seeking his first elective office. 

Jeffords, who is about as liberal as Republicans get these 
days, was the only member of his party to vote against the 
Reagan tax cuts in 1981: he correctly predicted that they 
would produce large deficits. Since the two candidates differed 
so little on issues, Gray tried a negative campaign aimed 
mainly at Jeffords’ acceptance of money from groups he 
helped. Eleven days before accepting $5,000 from a Teamsters 
PAC in 1987, Jeffords asked Attorney General Edwin Meese 
not to put the racket-ridden union under federal trusteeship. 
(Meese did so anyway.) A former state legislator and attorney 
general, Jeffords kept intact his record of never having lost a 
statewide election. 
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Republican James Jeffords 
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choose what more and more 


doctors choose. Advil. 


Bleervae@ecoreicmrceeiiiceee 
ing Advil* more than ever. That's 
good to know when a headache 
threatens to turn your hectic day 
into a hassle. 

The medicine in Advil is dif- 
ferent. Advil contains ibuprofen, 
the same medicine that’s in the pre- 
scription brand Motrin.** Just one 
Advil is as effective as two regular 
aspirin or two regular-strength 
Tylenol.* Yet Advil is gentler to the 
stomach than aspirin. 

Doctors trust Advil to safely and 
effectively relieve headaches, muscle 

aches, fever, 
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minor arthritis pain and backaches. 
So it’s not surprising that they've 
Plicentehmccee iii aateceMateig| meus 
10 million times. 

The next time you have a head- 
Pram iit) <o@ateid Mueltime ste (come Otel 
see why more and more doctors are 
choosing Advil, too. 

Before taking any medicine, 
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directions. 
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“This Is the Vice President’s Night” 


BY HUGH SIDEY 


The White House photographers watched Ron- 


ald Reagan through their long lenses in the final 
campaign hours as he sat on the stage in Long 
Beach, Calif., tiny American flag clutched in his 
i988 hand. His 77 years and his flight west had wearied 


him. He had a wistful look, the collected melancholia of his po- 
litical ending suddenly gripping him. Then came his turn on 
the podium. 

He unlimbered, headed for the microphone and became 
transformed as he began to talk. The huge crowd fell silent 
The photographers thought that they saw more color come into 
the President's cheeks, the wrinkles smooth out, the years fall 
away. Once again, Ronald Reagan was playing Hollywood's 
velvety-voiced crooner, delivering his favorite political tune 

He had come home. The true be- 
lievers there, and later that day in San 
Diego, wept and shouted and chanted, 
“We love you!” White House chief of 
staff Ken Duberstein, a veteran of 
years of campaign hoopla, was 
stunned as the sound filled the hall 
“I’ve never heard anything like it,” re- 
membered Duberstein. And then 
Reagan invoked the memories of his 
dead parents: “And I just hope that 
Nelle and Jack are looking down on 
us right now and nodding their heads 
and saying their kid did them proud.” 

Only Ronald Reagan among to- 
day’s political powers could be so 
corny and survive, and be honored for 
the bathos. He is the architect of this 
age, not only of the bands and the 
movie blarney and the netted balloons 
that cascade over the gap-jawed audi- 
ences, but also of low inflation and 
entrepreneurship and peace and the 
biblical family virtues. What a 
performer 

Hurrying back to Washington, he 
shared dinner with his staff on Air 
Force One, still glowing from the 
grandest tributes he had ever received. Someplace over the 
Rockies he reflected on the reason for his full-spirited partici- 
pation in this battle, traveling 25,000 miles, speaking at 30 ral- 
lies in 16 states and raising $10 million for the party. “You al- 
ways think in this business that your policies will last,” Reagan 
said. “About then, I remember my successor as California Gov- 
ernor, Jerry Brown. He went in and changed everything that I 
had ever done.” 

There was even then the unshakable feeling that Reagan 
had accomplished what no other President since Andrew Jack- 
son had done: inspire enough affection for himself, and respect 
for his policies and presence, to anoint his successor. Jackson 
did it for Martin Van Buren, Reagan for George Bush 

REAGAN FOR RUSHMORE, read one of the last signs held up 
by the adoring crowds. “Did you see it?” asked his spokesman 
Marlin Fitzwater. Reagan ducked his head, smiled somewhat 
sheepishly. “I’m not ready for that.” 

On Election Day he never went to the Oval Office, a rare 





departure from his schedule. He stayed in the White House’s 
private quarters, padding around some of the time in a jogging 
outfit, phoning old friends and sampling the early television 
bulletins. His pollster Richard Wirthlin came around, and the 
two men looked at the figures. A sudden drop in Bush support 
in some spots had caused overnight concern, but then the 
tracking data through the day showed a solid Bush lead. He cut 
the photo opportunities down to a lone picture of Nancy and 
him watching the early reports. “This is the Vice President's 
night,” he said. “I don’t want to intrude in any way.” 

Reagan took a little time to talk to his biographer Edmund 
Morris. It was one of those rare moments between the past and 
the future. The proceedings were declared secret, to show up in 
Morris’ book a couple of years or so from now. Late in the after- 
noon Reagan got a call from George Bush. He took it in pri- 
vate, knowing it could be an awkward moment to share with 





Watching fate unfold on election night: Will the changes he made in America endure? 


the public. Bush said thank you for the victory to come, the vic- 
tory that both could feel as the evening rushed in on them 

Reagan's election night was festive, Nancy in a long black 
skirt, some 30 guests from the staff, Cabinet and family. Almost 
before the group could make respectable headway through the 
buffet supper, Bush was declared a winner. The White House 
cranked out the canned victory statement. Reagan made the 
ritual calls to George Bush and Dan Quayle. His guests drifted 
into the night and toward the victory celebration in the White 
House West Wing and delirious parties up and down the capi- 
tal’s broad avenues. Ronald and Nancy Reagan stayed among 
the White House ghosts and their memories, the Reagan lega- 
cy now given a new lease on life 

Outside in the cool November night, the golden leaves of 
the maples and oaks drifting down, the sidewalk along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was nearly deserted, a few late workers hurry- 
ing for buses, cops loitering. Once again the world’s greatest 
power had changed the guard with hardly a ripple e 
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GOVERNORS 


First Son, 
First Finishes 


Dan Quayle gave a boost to 
the Republican ticket in Indi- 
ana, but Hoosier Democrats 
won with a 
their own: Evan Bayh, 32, off- 
spring of former U.S. Senator 
Birch Bayh. Handily defeating 
Lieutenant Governor John 
Mutz, 53, he became the first 
Democrat to run the state in 20 
years. Bayh has served 22 
months as secretary of state, in 
contrast to Mutz’s twelve years 
in the statehouse and senate, but 
the young Democrat successful- 
ly moved away from his father’s 
liberalism and attacked Mutz for 
backing tax increases and state 


Swindall for the defense 


CULTURE 


No Se Habla 
Espafiol 


The growing number of Span- 
ish-speaking Americans has 
produced a powerful backlash 
among voters. Referendums 
declaring English the official 
language passed in Florida and 
Colorado; a similar initiative 
was leading in Arizona. Al- 
though it is not clear how the 
Florida and Colorado laws will 
affect daily life, the Arizona 
proposition instructs local gov- 
ernments and their employees 
to “act in English and in no 
other language.” 

In other aclions, voters re- 
jected ballot initiatives that 
could have had destructive 
consequences. Californians 





favorite son of 





Indiana's Bayh 


subsidies for foreign investors. 

The Democrats also picked 
up a Governor's chair in West 
Virginia, where Gaston Caper- 
ton, 48, a wealthy insurance ex- 
ecutive seeking his first politi- 
cal office, easily defeated three- 


CONGRESS 


Character Is 
Destiny 


Although House incumbents 
won re-election in more than 
90% of their races, voters 
proved there are limits to toler- 
ance. In Georgia's De Kalb 
County, Congressman Pat 
Swindall was indicted last 
month for lying to a grand jury 
about accepting a $150,000 
loan that might have been 
laundered drug money. His 


turned down a proposal to re- 
quire doctors to report the 
identities of AIDS carriers. Vot- 
ers in Utah and Colorado said 
no to measures that would 
have rolled back taxes and se- 
verely restricted the states’ 





West Virginia's Caperton 


term Governor Arch Moore. In 
Vermont, Madeleine Kunin be- 
came the first woman chief ex- 
ecutive ever to win a third term 

Republicans claimed their 
first victory in 24 years in 
Montana, where former state 


constituents tossed him out in 


| favor of actor Ben Jones, for- 


merly Cooter on TV's The 
Dukes of Hazzard. 
Rhode Island's Fernand 


St. Germain, chairman of the 
powerful House Banking Com- 
mittee and a 1987 target of a 
House ethics investigation, 
lost his bid for a 15th term to 
attorney Ronald K. Machtley 
Last month a Justice Depart- 
ment document disclosed “‘evi- 
dence of serious and sustained 
misconduct” in St. Germain’s 
dealings with a lobbyist & 


| ability to raise new revenue. In 
| Michigan, however, voters de- 


cisively approved a ban on 
state-funded abortions; Re- 
publican and Democratic Gov- 
ernors alike had vetoed similar 
bills 18 times & 





English only: Will Florida’s lottery still advertise in Spanish? 
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Vermont's Kunin 













Montana's Stephens 


| senator Stan Stephens defeated 
a comeback attempt by former 
Democratic Governor Tom 
Judge. The Republicans also 
held onto Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina 
and Missouri a 


Money Isn’t 
Everything 


Progressive Governor Hiram 
Johnson introduced the ballot 
initiative in 1911 so that Cali- 
fornia voters could bypass a 
state legislature controlled by 
self-interested businessmen 
This year, however, all but two 
of the state's 29 initiatives were 
sponsored by special interests, 
which spent a record $130 mil- 
lion. Yet Johnson would have 
been pleased by the public’s 
ability to resist high-powered 
persuasion. The insurance in- 
dustry spent $75 million back- 
ing four contradictory and 
confusing auto-insurance refer- 
endums. All were defeated, and 
a consumer initiative calling for 
deep cuts in auto, home and 
commercial insurance rates 
seemed close enough to ensure a 
recount. But Proposition 99, 
which proposed a 25¢ tax on cig- 
arettes to fund medical research 
and education, passed, despite 
the tobacco industry’s $16 mil- 
lion campaign to defeat it 
Maryland voters also re- 
jected a megabuck lobbying ef- 
fort. The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation spent $5 million in an 
ort to kill a new state law 
regulating the manufacture 
and sale of cheap handguns 
Voters approved the legislation 
overwhelmingly a 
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Entertain on a grand scale. 











Canadian Club 
A premium whisky, unrivaled in quality and smoothness since 1858. 


Send a gift of Canadian Club anywhere in the U.S.A. Call 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited 




















How to tap 32.000 of our best ideas. 


In the files of Patent Offices around the world are over 32.000 active 
IBM patents. Although all of them can’t be used by turning on one 
computer switch, most were developed to do one thing: put ; advanced 
technology at our customers’ fingertips. 

bor example, IBM scientists and engineers pioneered every major 
innovation in disk storage and deve ‘oped todays most advance ‘ed systems. 
‘These systems let users ee e the entire customer files of a medium-sized 
business in the s space of a four-drawer file cabinet. 

An IBM researcher invented dynamic random access memory 
(DRAM), the most widely used computer memory technology. DRAM 
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is incor porated i in IBM%s one-million-bit memory chips. the first of that 
density used in a computer. The world’s fastest. most reliable chips. they 
retrieve information for customers in billionths of a second. 

And IBM engineers invented the world’s most sophisticated device for 
connecting and cooling computer circuitry. This helps increase speed and 
ensures re diability even when customers’ computers perform many millions 
of computations per sec ‘ond, 

Because IBM is committed to leadership in state-of-the-art technology, 
our customers can depend on us to offer more state-of-the-art wluoiexe, 
Thats IBM technology at work. === = 
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= America still needs a new policy 
£ to cut dependence on foreign oil. 


ow that the election 

is over, we need a new 
national energy policy to 
encourage the development 
of proven alternatives to 
foreign oil, alternatives such 
as nuclear energy. A sudden 
oil embargo today would 
devastate our economy and 
threaten our national security. 


America is using more and more 
foreign oil. We will soon be 
importing nearly 50 percent of 
all the oil we use. 

We need a balanced national 
energy policy that will stimulate the 
use of alternatives to the growing 
threat of foreign oil. These 
alternatives must enable America 
to use energy more efficiently, 
invigorate our economic growth, 
supply our growing electricity 
needs, protect our environment, 
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and reduce our dangerous depen- 
dence on foreign oil. 


Nuclear Energy Cuts 
Oil Imports 


Nuclear energy plays a major role 

in meeting all the requirements of a 
balanced energy policy. By making 
electricity with nuclear energy 
instead of oil, America’s 109 nuclear 
power plants have already saved 
over 3 billion barrels of oil and over 
$100 billion in foreign oil payments. 
The savings will continue over the 
life of these plants. And new nuclear 
plants can supply the electricity our 
economy needs to grow—if we 
develop a new energy policy. 


New Policy Needed 


National issues require a national 
policy. But America’s current energy 
policy is often decided on a short- 
term, state-by-state, case-by-case 
basis. This inconsistent approach 
and regulatory uncertainties at the 


federal, state and local levels make it 
difficult to plan and invest in proven 
long-term energy sources. We must 
solve those problems. Countries like 
Japan and France already pursue a 
long-term national energy policy of 
decreased dependence on foreign 
oil through the development of 
alternatives like nuclear energy. 
America should do it too. 

Now that the confetti has been 
thrown, the winners have been 
cheered, and the elections are over, 
it’s time for America to carry outa 
national policy that puts our energy 
destiny back in our own hands. 


For a free booklet on energy 
independence, write to the U.S. 
Council for Energy Awareness, P.O. 
Box 66103, Dept. PCO1, 
Washington, D.C. 20035. Please 
allow 2-3 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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NICARAGUA 


A family mourns its 
daughter, caught in the 
cross fire of a gunfight 
between the 
Sandinistas and the 
contras. lf the contra 
war has failed, so too 
has Ortega’s 
government, which has 
compiled a record of 
repression and chronic 
mismanagement. 


No Winners, Only Losers 


One of Bush’s first foreign policy challenges will be to find fresh approaches 
to a region that obsessed but ultimately frustrated his predecessor 


BY JILL SMOLOWE 


“Reagan is going, the revo- 
lution stays.” The billboards 
adorn the dusty roadways of 
Managua, a pitiful yelp of 

298% triumph in an exhausted 
country that has little else to celebrate 
Yet the Sandinistas can cheer at least this: 
while Ronald Reagan will be just another 
private citizen in two months, Daniel Or- 
tega Saavedra—the man Reagan once 
called a “dictator in designer glasses”— 
will remain firmly at the helm of a gov- 
ernment that the White House terms an 
“outlaw regime.” 

For Reagan, it is a disappointing con- 
clusion to one of his most persistent cam- 
| paigns, and certainly his most 
passionate. Throughout his 
presidency, Central America 
has been a laboratory for the 
twin goals of the Reagan Doc- 
trine: to promote democracy 
where such tendencies show 
promise and to sponsor surro- 
gate armies where Soviet- 








backed regimes appear shaky. But after 
eight years, Reagan has presided over nei- 
ther the democratization of Central 
America nor the disintegration of the 
Communists. His policy has spawned no 
winners, only losers 

The Central America that George 
Bush will have to deal with come January 
isa place that will require fresh approach- 
es to frustratingly old problems. While the 
Reagan Administration can claim credit 
for laying the groundwork for democracy 
in El Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala, 
all three governments remain dependent 
on the support of military establishments 
that continue to exert considerable influ- 
ence in civilian affairs. Death squads with 
links to the military still use guns to si- 


Options for the New President 

e Acknowledge that the contra military effort has run 
its course 

e Open negotiations with Managua on security issues 

e Offer to lift the economic embargo against Nicara- 
gua in exchange for greater political freedoms 


lence critics, making a mockery of the 
precepts of democratic dialogue and re- 
spect for human rights. And regionwide, 
the basic standard of living has sunk to 
the levels of the early 1970s 
Among the biggest losers have been 
the people of Nicaragua. Those who have 
survived the war against the U.S.-backed 
contras are losing the battle for daily sur- 
vival. Economic growth has been less 
than zero during the past two years. In 
January, with inflation running at nearly 
1.500%, the cordoba was pegged at a rate 
of 10 for each U.S. dollar; today the rate is 
1,600 to $1, In Managua outdoor markets 
are bordered by garbage mounds where 
malnourished scavengers pick through 
the debris in search of food. Stagnant wa- 
ters have become a breeding 
ground for dengue fever. In 
rural areas a plague of rats 
threatens the country’s sugar- 
cane crops 
| All this does not even be- 
gin to address the toll of a war 
that, by Managua’s count, has 








taken 28,547 lives. The Nica- | 
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raguan government is asking 
the US. for $12.2 billion in rep- 
arations, 25% of which would 
cover what they call “moral 
damages.” But who is going 
to assess damages against the 
Sandinistas for their own in- 
competence and chronic mis- 
management? Since 1979 the 
Sandinistas’ most salient 
achievements have been to con- 
solidate their power, build a for- 
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midable military machine and 
suppress dissent. While the 
Sandinistas claim they could Locked in a life-and- 
triumph in any election, Nica- pearl ha 
raguans are voting otherwise sec dial wile the 
with their feet. More than resurgent death 
500,000 have fied to the US. squads that are once 
and Honduras, and half again again slaughtering 
as many are expected to flee peasants, then 
during the next year. dumping the bodies 
The Nicaraguan refugees along roadsides. 


pouring into Honduras once 
| could count on shelter in U.N.-sponsored 
refugee camps. Now newcomers who are 
caught are forcibly returned. Hondurans, 
with an unemployment rate of about 40%, 
insist they cannot accommodate this job- 
hungry tide of dispossessed Nicaraguans. 
With 12,000 armed contras sitting in Hon- 
duran base camps, some Hondurans feel 
the U.S. has dragged them into a war that 
they never chose to fight. Though Wash- 
ington understandably becomes annoyed 
when officials in Honduras and other 
Central American countries privately im- 
| plore the U.S. to act tough with the Sandi- 

nistas but offer little public support, it is 

these countries that must live with the 





consequences of U.S. policies. Last month | 





Honduras proposed to the U.N. General 
Assembly the creation of an international 
peacekeeping force to patrol its borders 
with Nicaragua and El Salvador. Hondu- 
ras has refused to sign a new military co- 
operation agreement with the US. Per- 
haps more to the point, President José 
Azcona Hoyo recently suggested that the 
US. will have to “move to one side” in de- 
liberations over Central America’s future 

In El Salvador a bitter civil war is in 
its ninth year, and the leftist guerrillas are 
stepping up their assaults on military and 
economic targets. Last March voters gave 
control of the legislative assembly to the 
ultraconservative Nationalist Republican 
Alliance (ARENA), which has been linked 





—— 


The Contras: What Next? 


he contras have only to trace the wanderings of their ci- 
vilian leaders to calculate the odds of the U.S. Congress's 
ever approving more military aid. Alfonso Robelo is tending 
business interests, including a small coffee finca, in Costa 
Rica. Pedro Joaquin Chamorro is working as a news com- 
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in the past to death-squad activity. In 
presidential elections next March, ARENA 
is expected to defeat the moderate Chris- 
tian Democrats, currently headed by 
President José Napoledn Duarte, who is 
dying of cancer. The new government, 
backed by a reshuffled military, can be 





expected to move more aggressively 
against the guerrillas, which will probably 


| mean a heavier civilian toll. 


The resurgence of the right has al- 
ready meant a return of the death squads 
Amnesty International issued a report 
last month charging that government se- 
curity forces were responsible for a signifi- 
cant increase in killings and disappear- 
ances in the past two years. Moreover, 








on is strong. A small number have sold their weapons to 
raise cash, but for now most contras seem content to wait in 


the camps, living off the rice and beans that continue to ar- 


rive courtesy of the U.S. 

Most are expected to abandon the fight if U.S. funding is 
not renewed. Civilian leader Alfredo Cesar hopes to return 
to Nicaragua by early next year, some say to run as the op- 
position candidate in the 1990 presidential elections. But 











mentator in Miami. There is talk that 
Adolfo Calero may establish a lobbying 
group in Washington 

From grunts to generals, the contras 
face the prospect of disintegrating as a 
fighting force. True, up to 2,000 remain in- 
side Nicaragua, trying to press their cam- 
paign. But the vast majority of the contras, 
about 12,000 fighters, are idle in base 
camps in Yamales, Honduras, waiting to 
see whether the next U.S. Administration 
will attempt to renew the military aid that 
dried up almost nine months ago. 

Reporters have not been allowed into 
the camps, so it is impossible to verify com- 
manders’ claims that morale is high, disci- 
pline is largely intact and the desire to fight 











Beans and rice, but no action 


_ Cesar is not well known within Nicaragua, 
© and the Sandinistas, warns one diplomat, 
2 may dismiss his effort as 


“a blinding 
irrelevance.” 

Though Honduran officials insist that 
all the contras must leave their country, 
they expect that the U.S., reluctant to host 
the rebels, will ask Honduras to accept 
some as refugees in return for American 
aid. Other rebels, especially the field com- 
manders, will probably be allowed to settle 
in the U.S. The more hardened foot sol- 
diers may dig in for the long haul. Some ob- 
servers in Tegucigalpa estimate that at 
least 2,000 rebels with scores to settle and 
long experience in guerrilla warfare intend 
to fight on, U.S. aid or no. 
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despite $3 billion in U.S. military and eco- 
nomic assistance since 1981, living stan- 
dards have declined. Malnutrition is on 
the rise, basic services are deteriorating, 
and joblessness hovers around 50%, Offi- 
cial corruption remains endemic. 

As El Salvador slips backward toward 
the violence and chaos that characterized 
the country in the early 1980s, it seems 
plain that Washington’s democratic ex- 
periment has failed. At best, the U.S. has 
leased a democracy in El Salvador that 
will struggle on only as long as Washing- 
ton continues to pay the rent and Salva- 
doran officials agree to play along. (ARENA 
has already asserted that it does not intend 
to bow to U.S. demands even if it means a 
drastic reduction of aid.) The U.S. did 
Duarte no favor by emphasizing the fight 
against Communist guerrillas instead of 
reinforcing his agenda for reconciliation, 
economic growth and social reform. 
Washington also held Duarte—and others 
| in Central America—to the pluralistic 

standards of North America at a time 
| when the Latin tradition of the caudillo, or 
strongman, might have proved more effec- 
tive. “The U.S. wants to use the rules of 
Anglo-Saxon culture to bring about 
changes in Latin culture,” says Emilio Al- 
varez, an ophthalmologist in Managua. “Tt 
hasn't worked, and it won't work.” 
If the Reagan Administration foun- 
dered on its own best intentions in El Sal- 
| vador, it allowed ideological zeal to ham- 
per its approach to Nicaragua. For all the 
talk of a diplomatic track, it wanted noth- 
ing less than to topple the Sandinista gov- 
ernment. But the Administration, says 
Wayne Smith, a Latin affairs expert at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, “was sailing between the 
Scylla of no more Cubas and the Charyb- 

















dis of no more Viet Nams.” Unwilling ei- 
ther to tolerate a Soviet buildup or to com- 
mit its own troops, Washington tried to 
wage war on the cheap by backing the 
contras. The result was a confused policy 
in which ends and means never quite 
matched up. “We were saying that there 
was a major Soviet-Cuban military men- 
ace on the mainland,” says an Adminis- 
tration veteran of the contra political bat- 
tles. “If we believed our own rhetoric, 
then we should have dispatched the 82nd 
Airborne.” 


ishful thinking also gave way 
W to misguided policy. Although 

guerrilla insurgencies require 
years of patient political organization, the 
CIA stepped up the contra effort long be- 
fore an underground support network was 
in place. That left the contras totally de- 
pendent on U.S. supply flights. When 
Congress turned off the aid spigot, the 
rebels were forced to retreat to base 
camps in Honduras. The men Reagan 
hailed as “the moral equivalent of our 
Founding Fathers” were reduced to little 
more than welfare recipients. 

What is the next Administration to 
do? First, it should assume what present 
Administration and contra officials admit 
among themselves: since neither Latin 
nor North Americans have the stomach 
for a protracted fight, the contras are nev- 
er going to topple the Sandinistas. Pro- 
longing the insurgency only allows the 
Sandinistas to excuse their own incompe- 
tence and repressive tactics. This does not 
mean that the U.S. should forsake its re- 
sponsibility to the contras. The U.S. has 
an obligation to help resettle those who 
cannot be reintegrated into Nicaragua’s 
political life. 






HONDURAS 


Azcona and his and resume direct negotiations 
government tolerate that address U.S. security con- 
reuse de co cerns. The goal: a verifiable 
ere ear = agreement, backed by the 
that the Nicaraguans threat of military force, that 
may never go home. 











The next Administration 
should also come to terms with 
the fact that after nearly a dec- 
ade in Managua, the Sandinis- 
tas are not about to do any- 
thing, including setting up a 
system of free elections, that 
might cost them their power. 
Rather than try to undo the 
Sandinista revolution, the new 
Administration in Washington 
should acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of the Managua regime 
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imposes strict limits on—or an 
outright end to—the import of 
Soviet and Cuban weaponry 
and personnel and guarantees 
that Nicaragua will not foment 
insurgencies elsewhere in the 
region. The U.S. could also of- 
fer to lift its economic embar- 
go, but only if the Sandinistas allow free 
enterprise to flourish and become far 
more tolerant of dissent. “We've used the 
stick about as much as we can,” says a 
State Department official. “Now it may 
be time to try some carrots.” 

The US. must renew serious diplo- 
matic efforts in the region and encourage 
multinational attempts to forge a Central 
American peace settlement. Such an ap- 
proach would be a logical extension of 
Washington’s diplomatic efforts else- 
where. Says Joaquin Villalobos, a Salva- 
doran rebel leader: “There is a worldwide 
negotiations process to which the U.S. has 
committed itself in Afghanistan, Angola 
and Cambodia. Why can’t the Adminis- 
tration play a real role in Central 
America?” 

The U.S. must face the harsh reality 
that if the region’s current economic con- 
ditions prevail, the outlook ahead is for 
more poverty, more instability, more vio- 
lence. The U.S. might spearhead an inter- 
national consortium of aid that would be 
applied to social reform and economic 
growth. The key here is to address the de- 
bilitating poverty that is endemic to the 
region. Only then is there hope of starving 
popular support for Central America’s 
Communist insurgencies. 

Finally, the next Administration 
should not rely solely on the naive if ideal- 
istic notion that the seeds of U.S.-style de- 
mocracy can easily take root in Central 
America. It is in the interest of the U.S,, 
both morally and strategically, to encour- 
age the governments of Central America 
toward more humane and pluralistic val- 
ues. But ultimately, the Central Ameri- 
cans must be the arbiters of their own 
fate. — Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington and John Moody/Managua 
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Regal. In every way. 





In one short year, Regal has 
become one of the best- 
selling Buicks on the American 
road. It is designed not just to 
look regal, it is engineered to 
be regal. 

Regal features: = a 2.8-litre 
V-6 engine = 4-wheel inde- 
pendent DynaRide suspension 
m= 4-wheel power disc brakes 
= Front-wheel drive = Air con- 
veliueyaliale moma \elceliir-]4(em af- lah ss 
mission with overdrive = 
Reclining front seats = AM-FM 
stereo with seek and scan. 

See your Buick dealer to 
test drive a Regal. You'll have 


avery aa) experience. 


The Great American Road belongs to 
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THERE 
AND BACK. 


Wherever you ve 
got business in 
Asia, Northwest 
can get you there. 
That's because 
Northwest has more 
nonstops from more 
cities in the U.S. 

to more business 
centers in Asia 

than any other 
airline. 

And we fly only 
747s to Asia, so 
your trips are 
always comfortable 
and convenient. 

Just call your 
travel agent or 
Northwest, because 
you can get there 
from here. 
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“A Nakedly Military Government” 





As the regime applies cosmetics, the people struggle to organize 





BY JAY BRANEGAN RANGOON 





a n Rangoon, one of Southeast Asia's 
more dilapidated capitals, workmen 
are busily scrubbing years of grime from 
the curbstones. Newly painted red-and- 
white pavement glistens, and gardeners 


| are trimming shrubs in Maha Bandoola 





Park, next to the Sule Pagoda. All that ef- 
fort by Burma’s seven-week-old military 
government is part of an official cam- 
paign to “Keep Rangoon Pleasant.” The 
cleanup is an attempt to polish the mili- 
tary’s tarnished image—and that has 
doomed it from the start. “They think we 
will like them if they clean up the city,” 
says a shop clerk on Merchant Street. 
“We will never forget or forgive what they 
have done.” 

The military leadership is almost uni- 
versally despised since its ruthless sup- 
pression of what became known, in a vari- 
ation on Czechoslovakia’s Prague Spring, 
as the “Rangoon Fall.” Western diplo- 
mats estimate that troops killed some 
2,000 unarmed civilians in street clashes 
following the takeover by General Saw 
Maung, who took power in a coup last 
September. Since then, more students and 
other protesters have been arrested or 
shot. Government employees deemed 
sympathetic to the democracy movement 
are being purged from their jobs. Troops 
are everywhere, even in the compound of 
the Shwedagon Pagoda, Burma's holiest 
shrine. “They have stripped away the 


pseudosocialist camouflage that [former | 


President] Ne Win put over the army in 
the 1970s,” says a Western observer in 
Rangoon. “It has always been a military 
government. Now it’s a nakedly military 
government.” 

Under the guns, Rangoon is returning 
to normal, at least on the 





their fuel ration on the black market. 

While maintaining a choke hold on 
the country, the government talks up eco- 
nomic reform and democratic elections, 
as yet unscheduled but expected to be 
held in February or March. Newspapers 
are filled with announcements, widely ig- 
nored or disbelieved, of new rules encour- 
aging private enterprise and foreign in- 





“parallel government,” consisting of old 
officials like himself. Even the former rul- 
ing Burma Socialist Program Party has 
transformed itself into something called 
the National Unity Party. 

Burmese dismiss fears that the profu- 
sion of political banners might indicate a 
dangerously splintered opposition. “By 
the time of elections, there will be only 
three or four choices,” predicts La Kyo, a 
leader of the Arakan League for Democ- 
racy, one of a score of ethnic minority 
parties that have sprung into existence. 
Some alliances have already formed, and 
interparty cooperation is growing: two 
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Bitter memories: barbed wire outside Sule Pagoda underscores continuing discontent 


vestment, and Burma is no longer 
officially termed a socialist republic. 

After 26 years of one-party rule, new 
political groups have been forming at an 
astonishing rate: as of last week, more 
than 100 were registered. Volunteers 
compile membership lists, sell buttons 
and recruit organizers, even though the 
government harasses and sometimes de- 

tains lower-level party 





surface. Stores are open, tea “We are like workers. The most promi- 
shops are busy, and hope- rm nent party, the National 
lessly overcrowded buses Pa do ¥ — League for Democracy, 
lumber unsteadily through volcano: ca MON which claims a membership 
the streets. But the mood is the outside, of 450,000, is a coalition of 
sullen. “We are like a dor- boiling inside.” convenience for three of the 


mant volcano: calm on the 
outside, boiling inside,” says a govern- 
ment worker, A group of monks has cir- 


| culated a leaflet calling for a peaceful pro- 


test this week unless the generals set up an 
interim civilian government, and there 
were reports that some monks had been 
arrested. A 9-p.m.-to-4-a.m. curfew is 
strictly enforced. Prices have risen by 
100% or more on most goods. Gasoline is 
in short supply; filling stations are under 
armed guard, and buses are checked by 
soldiers to keep the drivers from selling 


| 


best-known opposition fig- 
ures: former Generals Aung Gyi and Tin 
Oo, and the highly popular Aung San Suu 
Kyi, the British-educated daughter of in- 
dependence hero Aung San. 

While some of the students who par- 
ticipated in the Rangoon Fall demonstra- 
tions have gone underground, others have 
formed political organizations. Foremost 
among them is the Democratic Party for 
New Society, which says it has 100,000 
members. Former Prime Minister U Nu, | 
ousted by Ne Win in 1962, has declared a | 





weeks ago, for example, 43 parties sent a 
petition to the military, demanding for- 
mation of an interim government 

Despite the activity, few believe that 
in the end the military will allow truly free 
elections; preparing for that possibility, 
the opposition parties say they will not 
take part in any balloting under current 
repressive conditions. “We are trying to 
change the government without blood- 
shed,’ says Moe Thi Zun, 26, head of the 
Democratic Party for New Society. “If the 
government won't accept that, we will 
have to try something else, but we will not 
retreat,” 

There is a widespread conviction that 
the regime cannot survive for long—at 
best until the rice harvest early next year. | 
The government has virtually no foreign 
reserves. Exports have almost vanished. | 
Western governments and Japan have cut 
off all their assistance, which is necessary 
to supply the military and maintain the 
decrepit industrial plant, while ethnic in- 
surgents are applying pressure along the 
borders. “Logically, the government can- 
not hold on.” says a young Burmese intel- 
lectual. “Unfortunately, there's not much 
logic in this government.” 3 
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| PAKISTAN 


Getting into 
‘High Gear 


| Passions brim over in the first 
Sree elections in eleven years 





he roar of more than 10,000 cheering 

voices vibrated in the air as the train 
pulled into view of Gujranwala, a farming 
and industrial center in the northeast 
state of Punjab. Red-black-and-green 
banners embossed with the arrow of the 
Pakistan People’s Party (P.P.P.) fluttered 
overhead. The chant “Benazir, Prime 
Minister!” crescendoed as Benazir Bhutto, 
35, stepped onto the platform. Holding 
high the party’s manifesto, the candidate 
declared, “You have a chance to decide 
the future. Vote for the arrow aimed at the 
heart of injustice.” 

At whistle-stops across the country, 
similar scenes were played out last week 
as candidates for the Nov. 16 national 
elections revved campaign machinery 
into high gear. While Bhutto and her 
mother, Begum Nusrat Bhutto, criss- 
crossed the country, their opponents in 
the powerful Islamic Democratic Alli- 
ance, a nine-party coalition that controls 
the national caretaker government under 
President Ghulam Ishaq Khan, called out 
impressive processions of supporters in 
major cities. For the first time since 1977, 
Pakistan was immersed in a national 
campaign with the participation of all po- 
litical parties 





On a roll: Bhutto greets the cheering throngs 


The outpouring of democratic energy 
is the legacy of President Mohammed Zia 
ul-Haq’s July announcement of elections, 
and a Supreme Court ruling on Oct. 2 al- 
lowing political parties to participate fully 
in the races. The Supreme Court decision 
followed the mysterious death of Zia in an 
airplane explosion in August, eleven years 
after he seized power. The elections will 
give Bhutto the long-awaited opportunity 
to return her party to the ruling position it 
held from 1971 until 1977, when Zia over- 
threw her father, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, ina 
coup. Zia subsequently permitted Bhut- 
to’s execution to take place in 1979 

Benazir Bhutto’s campaign had bare- 











ly got off the ground two weeks ago, when 
she came down with a kidney infection, 
little more than a month after giving birth 
to a son, Bilawal. But Bhutto’s opponents 
have their own problems. The leading 
member of the Alliance is the Pakistan 
Muslim League, which dominated the 
National Assembly under Zia. Though 
the League has a hold on all four prov- 
inces, it lacks a national leader. 

Bhutto mixes appeals to virtually ev- 
ery segment of Pakistani society with 
sharp attacks on the Muslim League for 
collaborating in Zia’s authoritarian rule. 
Rejecting the socialist policies associated 
with her father, Bhutto proposes to end 
poverty through economic growth rather 
than by taxing the rich. At the same time, 
she has made it clear that there will be no 
witch-hunts in the army if she is elected. 
Bhutto promises to maintain good rela- 
tions with the U.S. and says she will up- 
hold Pakistan's pledge to aid the mujahe- 
din rebels in Afghanistan. Alliance 
candidates, for their part, intend to play 
on bad memories among Pakistanis of her 
father’s administration, which ended in 
turmoil after the government allegedly 
rigged elections in 1977. 

To head off P.P.P. charges of election 
fraud this time around, the government is 
taking special measures to guarantee a 
fair vote. Judicial officers will supervise 
polling stations, and are empowered to 
order the arrest of anyone accused of ir- 
regularities. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er such steps will ensure the victor of an 
honest mandate after 25 years of inter- 
mittent military law and emergency 
rule. — By Edward W. Desmond/Gujranwala 





Grapevine 

















=; ... AND I'M SANTA CLAUS. Don’t tell 
® George Shultz that he’s in a lame duck 
Administration. He exploded when 
% White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
= water told reporters that another sum- 
mit between President Reagan and So- 
viet leader Mikhail Gorbachev had 
been “completely ruled out.” Telephon- 
ing Fitzwater, Shultz said, “There's al- 
ways a chance.” 


George the optimist 


SEARCH FOR THE PROMISED LAND. 
In 1985 Israel airlifted 7,000 Ethiopian Jews out of the Su- 
dan, where they had gone to refugee camps. Because of hos- 
ule relations between Israel and Ethiopia, Operation Moses 
was carried out in secrecy. But negotiations have begun to 
bring 20,000 additional black Jews to Israel from Ethiopia, 
this time with the help of Ethiopian President Mengistu Hai- 
le Mariam. Mengistu’s price: Israeli military aid against re- 
bels in Eritrea 


BUG LITE. No wonder Washington warts to tear down the 
new U.S. embassy in Moscow. In looking for KGB-planted 
bugs, the CIA discovered evidence of new high-tech spy 
equipment, including a device like a Roto-Rooter that en- 


ables Soviet spooks to install microphones in a wall by drill- 
ing into a building from underground. But CIA analysts are 
puzzled over a suspicious object found in a concrete column: 
a beer bottle. Is it some sort of bug, or merely a brewski 
chugged and chucked by a Soviet workman? No one is sure. 


DON’T VOTE FOR ME, ARGENTINA. Isabel Peron’s tempo- 
rary return from exile in Spain is making politicians nervous 
as the country’s presidential 
campaign gets under way. Mem- 
ories of her chaotic rule in the 
1970s are so painful that she has 
been shunned by Carlos Saul 
Menem, candidate of the Per- 
Onist Party, named after Isabel's 
late husband Juan. Mrs. Perdén, 
however, is more interested in 
family affairs than politics 
Among other things, she is try- 
ing to retrieve $40,000 in pro- 
ceeds from the sale of three of 
Perdén’s homes. But her claim is 
being contested by the family of 
Evita, Juan’s other—and far 
more popular—spouse. 





The return of Isabel 
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‘TRANSAMERICA RECOMMENDS ANOTHER 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY. 
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Staying in shape. 
It’s one way people try to ensure a longer, healthier life. And it’s a policy we at Transamerica endorse 


and encourage strongly. It’s important to you and the people depending on you 
But there’s one more thing millions of people are doing to take care of themselves and their fami- 


lies. And that’s building and protecting their financial well-being 
They’re people who realize that it’s not enough just to keep physically fit. You also have to 


keep fiscally fit by insuring your family’s financial future. And a good way to do that is through a 
variety of life insurance and pension products from the Transamerica Life Companies. 
Transamerica. A leader in the field of insurance and financial services. A company with the 


power and desire to go the extra mile to keep your family in great fiscal shape. 


"TRANSAMERICA 


THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID. IS WORKING FOR YOU! 





| With Toyota, when you ask for 
g more, you pay for it. 


IN EVAE TOYOTA CELICA 
IMPULSE GT LIFTBACK 

Base Price: $14,109 $13,538 
AM/FM ETR Stereo w/Cassette: Standard 190 
Cruise Control/ Tilt Steering Wheel: Standard 2757 
Sunroof: Standard 6607 
Air Conditioner: Standard 795 
Rear Window Washer/ Wiper: Standard 130 
Power Windows/ Door Locks/Mirrors: Standard 4057 
Aluminum Alloy Wheels: Standard 360 
Lotus-tuned Suspension: Standard NIA 

$14,109 $16,353 
Less Factory Cash Rebate $ 500 i 


$13,609* $16,353* 
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At first glance, the Toyota Celica GT Liftback looks like a great deal. That 
is, until you consider the options. Because, unlike Toyota, the Isuzu Impulse 
comes with extras that would cost $2,244 more ona Toyota: Including a Lotus- 
tuned, high performance suspension system you can't even buy on a Toyota. 


Now for a limited time your Isuzu dealer is 

offering a $500 cash rebate on the 1988 Impulse. ISUZU 

And you didn’t even have to ask for it. _ 

Right now, get a factory cash rebate of $500 on a new Impulse:* 
See your local Isuzu dealer. 


*1988 Impulse, $14,109 M_S.R_P and 1988 Celica GT Liftback $13,538 M.S.R.P P.O.E. excluding tax, license and transportation fees as of 8/15/88. Celica option prices based on 1988 Kelley 
Blue Book, sixth edition. *Celica includes telescopic steering wheel with memory, electric sunroof and mirror defogger. ** Rebate offer expires 12/31/88 














World Notes 





POACHING 


Night of 
The Rhino 


The killers often attack under 
cover of darkness, shooting 
their victims in cold blood and 
hacking off their horns before 
disappearing into the night. In 
Kenya’s Meru National Park 
two weeks ago, 30 heavily 
armed poachers slaughtered 
five rhinoceroses and traded 
gunfire with park wardens be- 
fore making their getaway 

The incident, in which at 
least two wardens were 
wounded, was the latest skir- 
mish in a war that has pitted a 
growing army of rhino and ele- 
phant poachers against an out- 
gunned force of rangers and 
police. The lure for poachers is 
great: prized in Asia as an aph- 
rodisiac and in Yemen for 
making dagger handles, a sin- 
gle rhino horn can fetch as 
much as $24,000. 





Bloody murder: an outcry of concern for an endangered species 


Meanwhile, the legal mar- 
ket for elephant ivory is on 
the increase. “Our fear is 
that the recent resurgence in 
heavy poaching of elephants 
may spill over onto black 
rhino,” says David Western, 
director of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion International. In Kenya 
alone the black-rhino popula- 
tion has dwindled from 20,000 


in 1970 to only 450 today. 
Afler poachers killed three 
rangers last August, Kenyan 
President Daniel arap Moi is- 
sued a shoot-on-sight policy. 
But wildlife experts are con- 
cerned that as long as trade in 
ivory and rhino horn contin- 
ues, the government is destined 
to lose its battle to stop the 
butchery = 








Sakharov: first visit to the U.S. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Dissident 
Comes Calling 


The scene would have been un- 
imaginable just a few years 
ago: Andrei Sakharov, 67, for 
years one of the Soviet Union's 
most famous dissidents, on 
U.S. soil. The Nobel Peace 
prizewinner and ex-prisoner of 
Gorky arrived in Boston last 
week on his first trip outside 
the Soviet Union and declared 
himself a “freer man.” A sup- 
porter of perestroika since his 
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release from internal exile two 
years ago by Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev, Sakharov 
was traveling with official ap- 
proval and a blue VIP passport. 
Ata press conference he urged 
the U.S. to back Gorbachev's 
reforms. 

But as ever, Sakharov’s 
first concern was human 
rights. He used his maiden ap- 
pearance in the West to press 
the case of political prisoner 
Vazif Meylanov, a mathemati- 
cian jailed after demonstrating 
for Sakharov’s freedom. “It is 
my duty now, at this moment, 
to remember this man and 
many others who remain in 
prison,” said Sakharov. Nor 
has Sakharov given up criticiz- 
ing his country’s regime. Five 
days before leaving Moscow 
for the U.S., where he is visit- 
ing relatives in Massachusetts 
and attending a meeting in 
Washington of the Interna- 
tional Foundation for the Sur- 
vival and Development of Hu- 
manity, he warned that 
proposed changes in the Soviet 
political system would create a 
dangerous monopoly of power. 
Said Sakharov: “Today it will 
be Gorbachev. Tomorrow it 
may be somebody else.” a 





Giving As Good 
As He Got 


South Africa’s government 
and foreign journalists have 
been at swords’ points since 
1986 laws declaring a state of 
emergency squelched most re- 
porting on racial unrest. So 
Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha should hardly 
have been surprised when the 
Foreign Correspondents Asso- 
ciation’s annual banquet last 
week turned into an angry 
slanging match. Botha gave as 
good as he got. 

“Tam sick and tired ofa lot 
of foreign representatives de- 
scending on my country and 
picking up on all the dirty 
work instead of all the beauty, 
promise and goodwill,” Botha 
said. Amid hisses and catcalls, 
he refused to accept the tradi- 
tional vote of thanks and 
quoted instead from a speech 
by Boer War leader Paul Kru- 
ger to a group of foreigners. 
“His opening words were 
‘Friends, citizens, thieves and 
enemies, ~ said Botha. “And 
that is how I look upon you this 
evening.” Fs 
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BROADCASTING 


The Beeb 
Lightens Up 


“We were verging on the 
pompous,” says John Tusa, 
managing director for the 
| World Service of the British 
Broadcasting Corp. So, to com- 
pete with TV and satellite 
broadcasts, the BBC has 
updated its venerable radio 
World Service with a format a 
spokesman cautiously calls “a 
bit more relaxed, a bit less 
formal.” A bit. The 25 million 
addicts around the globe can 
still tune in to the World Ser- 
vice’s news broadcasts, long 
noted for the accuracy of their 
reporting, but the format will be 
slightly less stuffy. Announcers 
will address correspondents 
with more informality, as in 
“Tony, thanks very much.” 
Colloquialisms are also being 
sprinkled into the news. The 
clash in Poland between the 
government and the banned 
Solidarity union, for instance, 
was uncharacteristically called 
“a bareknuckle fight.” 

BBC diction standards will 
not relax. For 56 years the 
carefully pronounced speech 
heard on the World Service 
has been the ultimate model 
for listeners learning English 
as a second language. The fa- 








miliar opener for 
Newsreel—a brassy rendition 
of Imperial Echoes, with its res- 
onance of a colonial past—is 
gone and may not be missed. 
But news programs will still 
be introduced with a revered 
sound: the bouncy tune of the 
Irish song Lilliburlero and the 
muffled chimes of Big Ben. 


Radio 
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Law 





All the World’s a Stage 








And, lately, so are some Manhattan courtrooms 


his year’s Broadway season has got 

off to a sluggish start. That may help 
explain why the best theater in New York 
City last week was not along the Great 
White Way but on Centre Street, the 

| stretch of lower Manhattan where the 
city, state and federal courthouses are 
clustered. Three legal proceedings under 
way there have drawn SRO crowds. One 
stars the 1945 Miss America, 
Bess Myerson, though she has 
been upstaged by the gabby 
| daughter of a local judge, testi- 
fying for the prosecution. The 
second, unfolding as a sordid 
tragedy, centers on Joel Stein- 
berg, a disbarred attorney ac- 
cused of beating to death six- 
year-old Lisa, a child he had 
raised but never formally 
adopted. And, in a brief person- 
al appearance, former Philip- 
pine First Lady Imelda Marcos 
swept into court swathed in silk. 

In the courtrooms the spec- 
tators’ galleries are filled every 
day with pensioners, law stu- 
dents and secretaries who put 
office life on hold to hear ac- 
counts of greed and cruelty or 
to see the rich and famous sent 
plunging down the slots of in- 
stitutional justice. They flaunt 
their detailed knowledge of the 
cases and refer to the central figures by 
their first names. They have come to 
hear riveting testimony or to see “star 
lawyering.” They have flocked to peer at 
Myerson. (“She's marvelous-looking!”’ 
exclaims Sam Margolis, 71, a retired 
school principal.) Others come because 
the courthouse scene has become a part 
of the New York itinerary. “We've al- 
ready seen the Statue of Liberty, the 
Broadway plays and Radio City Music 
Hall,” explains Audrey 
Fitzgerald, 58, a spectator at 
the Steinberg trial. “We 
love the judge,” adds her 
friend Carole Sanders, 48 
“He keeps it moving.” 

Last week began with 
the arraignment of Imelda 
Marcos, who left her Hawai- 
ian retreat to plead not 
guilty to charges that she 
and her husband, the de- 
posed Philippine President, 
embezzled $103 million 

| from their nation’s treasury. 


Mrs. Marcos could give 
Bette Midler tips on making 




















There she is, Miss America: 
defendant Myerson, above, 
was upstaged by Sukhreet 





Accused killer Steinberg 


an entrance. She swept into U.S. district 
court in nothing less bewitching than a 
floor-length turquoise gown, a silk-and- 
chiffon ferno that is traditional Philippine 
wear. As she hoisted her presence up the 
courthouse steps, packs of demonstrators 
reared up to denounce her as the blood- 
sucker of the Philippine people. One 
woman bared false vampire fangs. 


At the same courthouse last week, 
Judge John Keenan continued hearing 
testimony in the trial of Bess Myerson, 64, 
her lover Carl Capasso, 43, and former 
State Judge Hortense Gabel, who once 
presided over Capasso’s divorce case. 
Myerson, formerly New York City cultur- 
al-affairs commissioner, is accused of put- 
ting Gabel’s daughter Sukhreet on the 
public payroll in order to get Gabel 
to lower Capasso’s alimony payments 
Many New Yorkers seem 
less offended by Myerson’s 
alleged misdeeds than by the 
behavior of Sukhreet, 39, 
who cheerfully testified for 
eight days against her 75- 
year-old mother. “This is 
what she wanted her whole 
life, to be an actress. She 
doesn’t care who she’s hurt- 
ing,” says Warren Shalit, 58, 
a retired warehouse manag- 
er and connoisseur of trials. 

Some spectators divide 
their time between the 
Myerson and Steinberg 
courtrooms, hurrying from 
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the ornate federal chambers to the scuffed 
and grimy criminal courtrooms two 
blocks away. “The Myerson trial is politi- 
cal comedy,” says Robert Comeau, 71, a 
retired maintenance man. “This is a seri- 
ous drama.” Much of the fascination is 
with Steinberg, who seems to strike many 
observers in the public galleries as the 
personification of evil. He watches the 
proceedings intently, taking notes and ex- 
changing points with his lawyers. Asks 
Creighton Pickering, 20, a photography 
student: “What ever possessed him?” 
Others come with thoughts of Lisa in 
mind. “I have an adopted son,” says Spen- 
cer Compton, 37, a law student. 
“It makes me feel frustrated 
that the system has holes in it 
= that would allow this to occur.” 

The chief witness against 
Steinberg, 47, is his companion 
of more than a dozen years, 
Hedda Nussbaum, 46, a one- 
| time children’s book editor 

whom Steinberg is alleged 
to have brutally battered. 
Last week the courtroom 
was riveted by a prosecu- 
tor’s videotape made of 

Nussbaum after the pair 

were arrested last year. It 

showed a woman with the 
blank gaze of a zombie, 
\5 covered with scars and 
| bruises, her right leg 
= bearing green ulcer- 
8 ations, and with several 

bones and joints mis- 
shapen from injuries that were never 
properly treated. Sitting up front every 
day, just behind Joel Steinberg, is Mi- 
chelle Launders, 27, Lisa’s natural moth- 
er. She was 19, pregnant and single in 
1980 when, she says, she paid Steinberg 
$500 to arrange for her child to be adopt- 
ed. Unbeknown to her, Steinberg kept the 
girl himself. Last week marked the first 
anniversary of her daughter's death. Stay- 
ing away from the trial was impossible, 
says Launders: “This is something I had 
to do.” 

At the Myerson trial, some regulars 
gather at the end of each day in front of 
the courthouse, hoping to glimpse Myer- 
son on the way out. But like many a star, 
she usually eludes her public by slipping 
through a back door. Frieda Nuss, 58, a 
bookkeeper from Brooklyn, sighs at the 
thought that Myerson might be guilty: 
“She could have enjoyed her twilight 
years.” At least everyone else is enjoying 
them. And in January the real estate mo- 
guls Leona and Harry Helmsley—the bil- 
lionaires New Yorkers love to hate—are 
scheduled to come to trial for income-tax 
evasion. Will Broadway have anything to 
compare? —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Andrea Sachs/New York 
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CAMCORDER 
IS AS EASY AS 
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From Super VHS—for the ultimate in picture video movie maker shoot like an expert. & From 
clarity—to HO system circuitry, JVC's got the a Digital Superimposer to Full Range Auto Focus 
camcorder that answers every need. to the Master Edit Control System, JVC's cam- 

After all, JVC originated the VHS format and corders always provide true-to-life picture quality. 
went on to invent the industry's most advanced And, JVC’ camcorders are compatible with 
ideas—VHS-C, HQ, Super VHS and home VHS VCRs for a complete home 
more. video system. 

And JVC’ complete line of camcorders Whatever your choice, choosing a 
has the features that can make the novice camcorder is as easy as JVC. 


WE’VE SEEN THE FUTURE. AND IT’S JVC. 
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Best Friends Forever 


The art of conversation: fourth in a series 





“You know that road that goes by 
the Holmes?” Jack said. 

“The same road that passes the 
entrance to the amusement park?” 
I said. 

“Yeah,” Jack said. “There's this 
bypass now. They've really rerouted 
things.” 

“So you didn't go by the 
Holmes?” I said. 

“We just didn’t do it,” Jack said. 
“We just got back on the highway.” 

Jack Roth is my best friend and 
he has been since we were five years 
old in kindergarten, Now we are 
each forty-one. We grew up in the 
middle of Ohio. Jack and his family 
lived in a house on Ardmore Road, 
and by the side of the house there 
was a slope of grass that led down to 
the sidewalk. Day after day Jack and 
I would charge up that slope, 
pretending that we were Audie 
Murphy. In our minds the slope was 
steep and treacherous; in our minds 
we were brave soldiers, and Audie 
Murphy was the bravest soldier we 
had ever heard of. When you're five 
you can be as brave as you want, and 
still be home in time for dinner. 

“I don’t know if it’s even called 
the Holmes anymore,” said the 
forty-one-year-old Jack. 

“It's not,” I said. “I checked once. 
It’s called the Vacation Inn.” 

When Jack and I were seventeen, 
we and another friend drove up to 
Sandusky, on the northern tip of 
Ohio bordering Lake Erie. It was 
the week before our senior year in 


by Bob Greene 


high school. The Cedar Point 
amusement park was in Sandusky. 
We stayed in a room at a little motel 
called the Holmes. I think it was 
probably the first time we had ever 
rented a room. The Holmes had a 
pebble courtyard and a pool in the 
back. 

“The Vacation Inn?” Jack said. 
“The Holmes-the Vacation Inn?” 

“I know,” I said. “Weird, isn’t it?” 

The forty-one-year-old Jack had 
just returned from Sandusky-had 
just returned from Cedar Point. 

We were talking about it. 

“Did you drive over to Gem 
Beach?” I said. 

“Yeah,” Jack said. “I think it’s 
twenty, twenty-one miles from 
Sandusky. I can’t believe that we 
used to drive that far and back every 
night.” 

But we had. That summer-the 
summer before senior year—we had 
driven to Gem Beach every evening 
because there was a big wooden 
pavilion there, and there were 
dances in the pavilion, and we 
thought we might be able to meet 
some girls. 

“What did you think about when 
you got to Gem Beach?” I said. 

“I mostly tried to explain it to my 
daughter,” Jack said. 

I guess I knew that Jack had 
taken his wife and nine-year-old 
daughter on the trip, but it hadn't 
registered until he said it. 

“What did you tell her?” I said. 

“Just that we used to go to dances 





at Gem Beach,” Jack said. “I’m not 
sure she really understood. She's 
just starting to notice boys. There 
are these two boys in her class-and 
they're us.” 

“What do you mean they're us?” I 
said. 

“They're us,” Jack said. “They 
spend all their time together, they 
run around the playground 
together-they're us. They even look 
like us. They're not real big kids, 
and they're not tiny. They're a little 
bit bigger than small. They're us.” 

Jack still lives in the town where 
we grew up—over on Stanwood, less 
than a mile from the old house on 
Ardmore, the one with the Audie 
Murphy hill. I don’t live in the town 
now, although there are many times 
I wish I did. Jack and I are each 
forty-one, and we have been best 
friends for thirty-six years, and I 
don’t think that there’s a week 
when we don't talk on the phone. 
When you've been best friends for 
that long, you're allowed to talk in 
shorthand. The words you say mean 
nothing and they mean everything. 
When you've been best friends for 
that long, you can almost see inside 
each other's minds. 


A ee 2 


Syridicated columnist and best- 
selling author Bob Greene’s new 
book, Homecoming, will be published 


in January by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
©1968 Bob Greene 








How do you spin stories 
about the ones that got awa 
now that youre miles apart: 





Get your 
best friend on 
the line. 


Growing up meant sharing 
every moment. Every childhood 
dream. Like the size of the fish 
you didn't catch, or what was 
the best excuse for being late 
for supper. 

Even moving away didn't 
keep you apart because you 
count on AT&T Long Distance 
Service to keep you close. You 
can share your thoughts on 
everything from getting a raise 
to raising children of your own. 
And with AT&l’s clear connec- 
tions, you'll feel like you're right 
back home again. 

Reach out and touch 
someone? 


Afsl 


The right choice. 


| JBonadate. 


J&B Scotch Whisky. Blended and bottled in Scotland by Justerini & Brooks, fine wine and spiri@ntiiliee, 1749. 
To send a gift of J&B anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-238-4373. Void where prohibited. ‘ . 
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Two Wolf Men 
Go Wild in 
The High Arctic 


A scientist and a photographer 
share the harsh life of the pack 








BY EUGENE LINDEN 


llesmere, a Canadian island just 500 

miles south of the North Pole, is a 
beautiful but forbidding world where the 
summer sun is candlelight soft and few 
living things can survive. It is also one of 
the last places on earth where the wolf 
roams unthreatened by man. In 1986 two 
men, biologist L. David Mech and pho- 
tographer Jim Brandenburg, set out for 
Ellesmere to do what no one had ever 
done: live with a wild-wolf pack. Achiev- 
ing all they had hoped for and more, 
Mech and Brandenburg managed to set 
up camp next to a wolf den and, most as- 
tonishingly, accompany the pack during 
hunts. Sponsored by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Mech and Brandenburg 
went back the next year with a film crew 
to give the world its first close-up view of 
life among the Arctic wolves. 

The story of those remarkable sum- 
mers is told in a pair of picture-filled 
books to be published this month: Mech’s 
The Arctic Wolf: Living with the Pack 
(Voyageur Press; $24.95) and Branden- 
burg’s White Wolf: Living with an Arctic 
Legend (NorthWord Press; $40). Later 
this fall Brandenburg’s film documentary 
of the second expedition will air as a Na- 
tional Geographic TV special. These por- 
traits of the Arctic wolf will surprise many 
readers and viewers. For all its vaunted 
prowess as a fierce predator, the wolf 
leads a tough life and relies on complex 
social behavior to survive. 

Despite the unforgiving conditions of 
the High Arctic, Mech and Brandenburg 
discovered that the Ellesmere wolves are 
secure, unlike their brethren elsewhere. 
Except for parts of Canada, Alaska and 
Minnesota, Canis lupus has all but van- 
ished from North America. Wolves have 
been killed as a result of their exaggerated 
reputation as plunderers of livestock or 
just because people hate and fear them. 

In recent years, however, a growing 





body of literature, notably Barry Lopez's 
Of Wolves and Men and R.D. Lawrence's 
In Praise of Wolves, has tried to rehabili- 
tate the wolf's reputation. But specialists 
have been forced to study shy wild ani- 
mals from a distance. No one actually 
lived with a wild-wolf pack and returned 








For all its prowess as a predator, the wolf fails in its hunt many more times than 
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succeeds 





At first, the men spent much of their time groveling, trying to win the animals’ acceptance. 


with photographs to prove it until Mech 
and Brandenburg traveled to Ellesmere. 

Soon after establishing a base on the 
Kansas-size island, the men approached a 
pack. Mech immediately dropped flat on 
his belly and began whining loudly, both to 
get the wolves’ attention and to convince 
them that he was no threat. For the next few 
days Mech and Brandenburg spent much of 
their time groveling, trying to win the 
wolves’ acceptance. Eventually, the pack al- 
lowed the men toset up tents within 200 ft. of 
its den. 

As Mech and Brandenburg got to 
know the pack, they gave each wolf a 
name. Among them were Scruffy. a play- 
ful yearling who was picked on by his el- 


| ders, and Mom, an easygoing female. At 


one point, Mom calmly watched as her 
puffball pups scrambled over Mech’s feet. 
untying his shoelaces. Later, Branden- 
burg entered the den and photographed 
the babies while Mom waited outside. 
Wolf experts have long known that a 
pack has a social structure, but Mech and 
Brandenburg got to observe it intimately. 
The pack is led by a dominant, “alpha.” 
male and female, and every other wolf 
knows its place in the chain of command. 
Much of wolf home life is focused on 





| teaching the pups to be competitive, while 





Former friends: Mech and Brandenburg 


at the same time schooling them in the so- 
cial graces of the hierarchy. 

For Mech and Brandenburg, the most 
enthralling moments came when the pack 
was on the prowl. Despite their hunting 
skills, wolves can go hungry during days 
and even weeks of unsuccessful chases. 
Even when wolves do catch up with musk 
oxen or caribou, they sometimes get only 
kicked or gored for their trouble. 


n one memorable evening, Mech and 

Brandenburg boarded their Suzuki 
all-terrain vehicles and followed the pack 
on a hunt. Conserving their energy, the 
predators picked their targets carefully. 
When the wolves came across a herd of 
musk oxen that seemed healthy, they 
made only cursory charges before resting 
and moving on. This pattern continued 
for hours until one herd bolted for higher 
ground. Immediately, the wolves wheeled 
and raced into the group, successfully iso- 
lating one unfortunate calf, and then two 
others. The pack quickly tore apart the 
bleating oxen. On a later hunt, Mech saw 
something never before witnessed: after 
each wolf ate his initial share, the subordi- 
nate males adopted submissive postures 
and almost seemed to beg the alpha wolf 
to be allowed another portion. 

Friends for 18 years, Mech and Bran- 
denburg endured the rigors of Ellesmere 
together only to have a falling-out after re- 
turning to the U.S. The two had originally 
planned to collaborate on a book but could 
not agree on how to split royalties. The re- 
sult: two books that deal with the same ani- 
mals and anecdotes but only grudgingly 
mention the other man’s presence in the 
expeditions. Reported by Clare Meade Rosen/ 
Minneapolis 
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A Modest Proposal 








If Bush raises taxes just a little, the U.S. may grow out of its deficit 





BY ANDREW TOBIAS 





O.K., he’s President. Read 
my lips: he ought to raise 
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called for is not something so 

i988 dramatic as to throw the 
economy into recession. That’s the last 
way to lower the deficit. What's called for 
is a tax hike that would raise some money 
(ll get specific in a minute) and that 
would lower interest rates by showing the 
financial markets we have the will to at- 
tack the deficit (but the wisdom not to 
shoot ourselves in the head by attacking it 
too hard). Lower interest rates would cut 
the deficit still further. 

These two bites—$40 billion or so 
from a tax hike and perhaps an additional 
$10 billion or $20 billion from lower inter- 
est rates—would not wipe out the deficit. 
But we don’t need to wipe out the deficit 
At least not by raising taxes. And certain- 
ly not by legislating a balanced-budget 
amendment. And especially not by cut- 
ting investment in our future. 

The way to wipe out the deficit is to 
grow our way out of it. Hold the line on 
Government spending while the economy 
grows and gradually throws off more tax 
revenue. Money for new programs should 
come from trimming waste from old ones. 

While cutting the deficit to zero is 
something to shoot for, it’s not critical. 
Growing families or businesses or nations 
have a legitimate need to borrow if they're 
investing in the future. It makes sense to 
borrow for education, research, equip- 
ment and infrastructure that will make us 
more productive. We would be insane to 
stint in these areas. Is NASA a place to cut 
back? Hardly. NASA and high-tech pro- 
grams like it are engines of our economic 
future. If we lose our technological edge, 
we've lost our economic future. 


THE 7% SOLUTION 

Say we had real growth of 3.5% a year 
and inflation of a further 3.5% (just sup- 
pose). That would mean an economy 
growing at 7% a year—half real, half in- 





Financial writer Andrew Tobias is the 
author of nine books, including The Only 
Investment Guide You'll Ever Need, and a 
best-selling personal-computer program, 
Managing Your Money. 


taxes. But not much! Whats | 


flation. What would that mean for the 
$2.5 trillion national debt? 
It would mean the debt could also 
| grow 7% a year without getting any bigger 
relative to the economy as a whole. Both 
would be growing at 7%, just as with a 
family whose income goes up a bit each 
| year and therefore feels it can afford to 
take on a little more debt. Except that in 
| the case of the U.S. economy, still the 
largest in the world, taking on an extra 
7% in debt amounts to taking on an addi- 
tional $175 billion. 

In short, we could theoretically run 
$175 billion deficits forever without the 
national debt, relative to the economy asa 
whole, getting any bigger 

Should we settle for that? No. As ev- 
eryone now seems to recognize, we're 
dangerously deep in hock. The $2.5 tril- 
lion national debt amounts to 50% of our 
$5 trillion gross national product. There 
have been times in our history when that 











percentage was much higher and we did 
just fine growing our way out of the prob- 
lem—World War II sent the ratio of debt 
up to 127% of GNP—so don’t believe the 
people who tell you we’re doomed. But 
we're nonetheless well into the discomfort 
zone. We've got to whittle away gradually 
at the ratio. 

How? 

By seeing the debt grow /ess fast than 
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IMustration for TIME by Maris Bishofs 











the economy. Imagine an average annual 
deficit of $90 billion a year for the next ten 
years. Sounds horrendous, no? Yet under 
the scenario above, after ten years of 7% 
growth in both the economy and the debt, 
GNP would double from $5 trillion to $10 
trillion; the national debt would grow 


from $2.5 trillion to $3.4 trillion. It would 
then represent not 50% of our GNP, as it 
does now, but 34%. After another ten 
years, under 25%. Of course, the world 
doesn’t work so neatly. For one thing, it 
runs in cycles, not straight lines. (For an- 
other, we'd like inflation to be even less 
than 3.5% a year. Zero is the goal.) But on 
average, 7% expansion of the economy, 
between real growth and inflation, may 
not be unrealistic at all. With the dollar 
low, real growth could remain strong, as 
we're kept busy producing things for the 
foreigners who increasingly find our 
wares a bargain. And inflation, regretta- 
bly, might even exceed 3.5% (as it has in 
every year but one of the past 14). 

This is not for a moment to say we 
should shoot for a $90 billion deficit each 
year. If we do, we'll end up getting $120 
billion deficits in good years and $350 bil- 
lion deficits in recessions. (Yes, someday 
there will be another recession—and real 
soon, if we raise taxes too much or slash 
Government spending in a misguided at- 
tempt to balance the budget abruptly.) 

Still, by steadily leaning against the 
wind, we can gradually shrink the nation- 
al debt as a proportion of the overall 
economy. 

Leaning against the wind is not dra- 
matic or flashy. It’s just sensible, slow- 
but-steady improvement. 

It means restraining spending, on the 
one hand, and raising taxes a bit, on the 
other. Restraining spending is the more 
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important of the two, because we are an 
imaginative people. No matter how much 
tax we collect, we will always be able to 
think of ways to spend more. It’s the job of 
our leaders (if you can call members of 
Congress leaders) to impose the kind of 
discipline and make the kind of tough 
choices that any responsible businessper- 
son or head of household would. This is 
not to say no debt: a medical student can 
sensibly take on debt for his or her educa- 
tion, a family to buy a home, a business to 
build a new plant. But it’s to say no stupid, 
self-indulgent debt: debt to buy a $25,000 
car or construct posh new offices. Expen- 
sive cars are terrific when they're within 
your means, but not when you have to for- 
go the IRA contribution or saving for your 
kids’ education. Plush offices are O.K. 
when they're in scale with a business's size 
and success, but are not nearly so effective 
as funds spent on research and develop- 
ment and on the capital equipment need- 
ed to make the company more competi- 
tive in world markets. 

Congress leans against the wind about 
as firmly as a kite, but at least it recognizes 
its problem and has passed the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings bill, which prescribes 
annual cuts in the deficit. It would be un- 
wise to follow those prescribed cuts blind- 
ly. But it would be equally unwise and im- 
politic to stray too far from them. The 
people want lower deficits. 

Which brings us to the other half of 
the equation. 


THE SMART WAY TO RAISE TAXES 
This is tricky not just because it’s po- 
litically unpalatable. Even for a dictator it 
would be tricky, because raising tax rates 
does not necessarily raise more revenue. 
Raise capital-gains rates to 100%, say, 
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and far from raising more tax revenue you 
would raise virtually no tax revenue: no 
one would sell anything in which he or 
she had a profit; he'd just hold on until 
some sensible politicians came along and 
lowered the rates.* Impose a tax on secu- 
rities transactions, and you simply drive 
the securities business to London and To- 
kyo. Ultimately, you'd only enrich the 
British and Japanese. Raise corporate tax 
rates past a certain point (not to say any- 
one knows exactly where that point is), 
and what you gain in revenue now you'd 
lose later—by draining from corporations 
the money they could spend to expand 
and grow, and by making America a less 
attractive place for anyone, Americans or 
foreigners, to invest. 

So it’s not easy. And the popular thing 
(“Let's stick it to IBM, they can afford 
it!”) is not always the smart thing (taking 
money from IBM for Congress to spend 
presumes Congress can spend it more ef- 
fectively than IBM). What's needed is tax 
hikes that, first, would actually raise more 
revenue, and, second, are so fair and just 
and sensible they virtually scream to be 
introduced. 

Here are four. They should be enacted 
as a package. Together they'd raise $40 
billion in taxes, cutting the deficit by 
nearly a third. The lower interest rates 
that would probably result would cut the 
deficit still further—and keep the econo- 
my rolling to take some of the sting out of 
the tax hikes. 

First, raise my taxes. Under the cur- 
rent tax law, the top federal income-tax 
bracket is 28%, but above $43,150 (or 
$71,900 for joint returns) it effectively 
rises to 33% for a while and then drops 
back to 28%. Don’t misunderstand. I love 
paying just 28%. (And at 28%, I pay a 
heck of a lot more than I ever did when 
the top rate was higher, because, far from 
trying anything stupid to shelter my in- 
come from taxes, I’m quite happy to send 
the Government its share.) But keeping 
the top rate at 33% instead of dropping it 
back to 28%, it seems to me, would not be 
perceived by most high earners as terribly 
unfair or unbearable. It would raise up- 
wards of $5 billion a year. 

Second, raise my mother’s taxes. My 
dad paid into Social Security for decades 
while he was alive, but nowhere near 
enough, even assuming it had been invest- 
ed wisely, to throw off the kind of Social 
Security benefits my mother will receive 
over her lifetime. (We forget that as re- 
cently as 1977 the maximum contribution 
was only about $1,000 a year. Throughout 
the 1950s and ‘60s, it ranged from $45 to 
$374.) If Social Security were all she had 
to live on, it would be unthinkable to ask 
her to take less. But because she has in- 
come above $25,000 a year, half her Social 


*This is why lowering the capital-gains rate back to 
20%, at least on non-real estate assets, really might 
raise more revenue and encourage productive 
investment. 











Security benefits will be subject to tax. 
Would it be cruel or unfair, when so many 
are homeless and when the Government 
is spending $150 billion more each year 
than it has, to subject her full benefit to 
tax? Exposing both halves of the Social 
Security benefit to taxation for retirees 
with income over $25,000 (just as we tax 
100% of unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits and 100% of almost any other kind of 
income) is rough. But under the circum- 
stances, it’s sensible and fair. To a retiree 
earning $25,000 or $50,000 or $100,000 
from investments, the extra tax would 
sting, but it wouldn’t bite. And it too 
would raise about $5 billion in new reve- 
nue, Congressman Claude Pepper and the 
mighty American Association of Retired 
Persons should resist the urge to fight this 
if they really want to do right by their 
conslituents—and their constituents’ 
grandchildren. 

Third, add an extra penny to the cost 
of each cigarette by way of an increased 
federal excise tax (currently eight-tenths 
ofa penny). While it’s hard not to sympa- 
thize with the addicted smoker, the cost of 
smoking to society, in medical care and 





lost productivity, far exceeds the current 
tax on the product. That is, nonsmokers 
subsidize smokers. With a tax hike—this 
one would raise $5 billion—they’d merely 
subsidize them less. 


inally, raise the excise tax on gaso- 
line. A 25¢-per-gal. hike would 
raise about $25 billion a year—but 
would still price our gasoline at 
well under half what it costs throughout 
Europe and Japan. When the US. was a 
net oil exporter and the world’s dominant 
economic force, we could afford to be cav- 
alier about cheap gasoline. But we’re now 
in debt up to our eyeballs, and we're back 
to severe dependence on imported oil. 
Where possible, you don’t tax the 
things you want to encourage, like invest- 
ment and work, which is why we should 
never let the top tax bracket creep back up 
past 33% (it was 70% as recently as 1981). 
But you do tax the things you'd like to dis- 
courage, like inefficient energy consump- 
tion (and its attendant pollution), reliance 
on imported oil (which threatens national 
security and worsens the trade deficit) and 
tobacco (widely recognized as the nation’s 


Humbled but Raring to Go 


Out of bankruptcy, Manville pays its dues to asbestos victims 


hen the Manville company 

entered bankruptcy in 
1982, it was facing one of the 
worst product-liability disasters 
in history. Some 16,500 personal- 
injury lawsuits had been filed by 
industrial workers who claimed 
that they had developed lung 
cancer and other pulmonary dis- 
eases as a result of inhaling Man- 
ville-produced asbestos fibers. 
More than 50,000 other alleged 
victims were preparing to sue. Ju- 
ries had already given damage 
awards of $1 million to several 
individuals, so the company’s po- 
tential liability was overwhelm- 
ing. Even if the company were 
liquidated, the anticipated claims 
could not be paid. 

Critics said that Manville was using 
Chapter 11 to duck its responsibilities. 
Yet as Manville (1987 sales: $2.1 billion) 
emerges from bankruptcy this month, the 
130-year-old company is winning 
praise—even from many of its victims. 
Under a complex reorganization plan, the 
company will pay out more than $2.5 bil- 
lion in claims over the next 27 years. De- 
spite its monumental obligations, the 
company is in many ways stronger than 
ever before. Says Tom Stephens, 46, Man- 
ville’s chief executive: “After six years 
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At an insulation factory, an inspector examines fiber-glass strands 
A onetime paper-mill worker is the gung-ho chief executive. 


in the starting gate, we're raring to go.” 

To compensate victims, Manville will 
set up a personal injury settlement trust, 
funding it with $2.6 billion in cash and 
bonds and up to 20% of its annual profits 
for nearly three decades. Manville will re- 
place its 24 million outstanding shares of 
common stock with 48 million new 
shares, giving half to the trust (value: 
about $400 million), Current stockhold- 
ers, though, are out of luck: they will re- 
ceive only one share of the new stock for 
every eight old shares they own. 
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leading cause of preventable death). 

The $40 billion a year we'd raise from 
these four tax hikes would not be so large 
as to stifle economic growth, but it might 
encourage the world financial markets to 
lower our interest rates. Between the add- 
ed tax revenue and lower interest on the 
national debt, the deficit would be cut 
more than a third. More to the point, 
there would be the reasonable prospect 
that the national debt would grow only 
about half as fast as GNP. So, gradually, 
over the next decade we'd find ourselves 
on ever firmer ground. 

For a retired chain smoker driving 
1,000 miles a month and earning $100,000 
a year from investments plus another 
$6,000 from Social Security, all four of 
these tax hikes would hit. Total: an extra 
$1,800 ($1,300 filing jointly). But look how 
much better he'd sleep knowing the econo- 
my was headed for solid ground, his invest- 
ments were likely to gain, and his grand- 
kids likely to inherit a prosperous economy 
rather than decay, debt and decline. 

Read my lips, Mr. President: sold 
right (and that’s your job), this would not 
be an unpopular program. a 


To meet its obligations, Manville 
must squeeze every possible dollar out of 
its sales of fiber-glass insulation, forest 
products and industrial goods. During its 
bankruptcy, Manville slashed costs and 
reduced its 26,000-worker pay- 
roll by 8,000 employees. The firm 
shut down its asbestos mine, 
trimmed money-losing subsidiar- 
ies, and sold its headquarters 
building near Denver. 

Results: the company, which 
lost $45 million in 1985, made a 
$73 million profit in 1987. Ste- 
phens credits middle managers 
who helped run the company 
while top executives were work- 
ing on the reorganization plan. 
But the spotlight is on the gung- 
ho Stephens, a onetime paper- 
mill worker who joined Manville 
nine years ago. As the company’s 
chief financial officer, he was the 
architect of the reorganization 
and moved up to CEO in 1986. 

Some investors are worried 
that Manville’s huge obligations could sap 
its spending on research and capital im- 
provements. But the company will spend 
$150 million a year through 1991 to ex- 
pand and modernize its plants. The 
streamlining has also produced an extra 
$200 million in cash that the company 
may use for acquisitions. Stephens, who 
says he would like to teach college when 
he leaves Manville, will have an eventful 
corporate odyssey to recount for his 
students. ——By Janice Castro. 
Reported by S.C. Gwynne/Denver 
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Invasion of the Cachet Snatchers 





he names on the garment labels con- 

jure up visions of croquet in the Eng- 
lish countryside: Jennifer Moore, Christo- 
pher Hayes, Morgan Taylor, Charter 
Club by Jane Justin. The names seem per- 
fectly suited to each designer’s personal 
style as well. Moore proffers the pastel 
colors of the English garden in her pale 
pink skirts and sweaters. Taylor is known 
for undergarments, ranging from emerald 
green chemises to fuchsia-toned satin 
slips, which are sold in a boutique filled 
with Victorian-inspired lace and linen. 
What shoppers might be surprised to find 
out, though, is that these designers do not 
exist. Macy’s has concocted these tony 
names for its own house brands. Private 
labels, as they are called in the industry, 
are manufactured by retailers and sold 
exclusively in their own department 
stores or specialty shops. 

The fantasy is effective: private-label 
clothes have become a dominant and 
highly lucrative segment of the retailing 
industry. While department stores have 
long produced some house brands, many 
of them offered little more than staple 
merchandise like cotton-blend men’s 
shirts in a few colors. Now the styles are 
proliferating so fast that they are pushing 
well-known designers off the racks. Major 
retailers today sell 600 different lines of 
private-label clothing, up from 250 five 
years ago, according to Kurt Salmon As- 
sociates, a consulting firm. House brands 
accounted for up to 20% of the $125 bil- 
lion in men’s and women’s apparel sold 
last year. Shoppers are sold on the basics: 
the clothes are typically well made, up-to- 
date and often priced about 20% less than 
brand-name counterparts. 

Private labels have helped depart- 
ment stores create a more distinctive 
identity. Says Ellin Saltzman, fashion di- 
rector for Saks Fifth Avenue: “It grew out 
of a need for individuality among stores. 
For years we have all been selling the 











same designers in the same malls to the 
same customers.’ Moreover, designer 
goods have become prone to discounting 
wars. Says Marshall Beere, director of 
women’s-apparel merchandising for J.C. 
Penney: “If the competition runs a sale, 
you have to respond, With your own la- 
bels, you don’t have to do that.” 

Stores can tailor private collections to 
their particular types of customers, from 
trend-happy adolescents to conservative 
executives. The fastest-growing brand of 
sportswear in the US. is The Limited 
chain’s Outback Red, which sold more 
than $400 million last year. It began as a 
collection of Australian-inspired bush- 











Retailers tout house brands to boost profits and shopper loyalty 


country wear, and now features tamer 
English staples like jodhpurs and cable- 
knit sweaters. At Macy’s, which sells an 
estimated 50 house brands, the Aéropos- 
tale line evokes the garb of 1920s French 
mail-plane pilots. The collection includes 
white silk scarves and rugged corduroy 
trousers. Macy’s also offers a line of casual 
wear whose name makes a bald appeal to 
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yuppie taste in real estate: Loft & Brown- 
stone. At J.C. Penney, house brands range 
from the Silk Avenue collection of im- 
ported dresses to the Mixed Blues line of 
jeans. 

In designing house brands, originality 
is a luxury, not a necessity. Some of 
Macy’s Charter Club has been cut from 
virtually the same cloth as Ralph Lau- 
ren’s signature lines. Among Charter 
Club’s recent best sellers: handmade 
sweaters emblazoned with horses and 
wine-colored skirts printed with flying 
birds. While Lauren’s hand-knit sweaters 
can cost $345, a Charter Club counterpart 
sells for $124. Designers shrug off such 
imitation as a cost of doing business. Says 
Louis Dell’Olio, designer for the Anne 
Klein label: “There isn't a designer on 
Seventh Avenue whose clothes haven't 
been knocked off by every store.” 

As they learn how to mass-produce 
clothes, retailers assemble teams of de- 
signers and product-development experts | 
who travel from Milan to Tokyo looking 
for ideas and materials. Most retailers opt 
for manufacturing in Asia to take advan- 
tage of low wages. The Limited can prob- 
ably claim the industry’s most stream- 
lined distribution network. Within ten 
weeks, 700,000 garments for a new line 
can be woven, cut, sewn, flown from 
Hong Kong and placed on racks in the 
chain’s 751 stores across the U.S. 

As house brands take up more space 
on store shelves, some traditional name 
brands have been pushed aside. Some 
companies, like Spitalnick, a longtime 
manufacturer of expensive women’s ap- 
parel, have responded by giving up manu- 
facturing their own line of clothes to make 
private labels instead. 

Many designers are competing by 
opening their own chains of stores. Ralph 
Lauren opened a Manhattan Polo empo- 
rium in 1986; he now operates 68 stores 
across the country. Liz Claiborne this year 
launched a new store chain known as 
First Issue. The designer plans to have 13 
outlets in business by January. 

For department stores, developing 
private-label garments has its risks. If 
poorly executed, they can fail just as se- 
verely as the most misguided high-fashion 
trend. But by gaining control over design 
and manufacturing, department-store 
merchants think they can stay in closer 
touch with the tastes of their customers. 
Case in point: when working women 
turned up their noses last year at the mini- 
skirts offered by designers, many retailers 
rushed to offer house brands with hem- 
lines more suited to the office environ- 
ment. As such thread-to-thread competi- 
tion intensifies, consumers are likely to be 











| the real winners—even if their favorite 


designer turns out to be an imaginary 
character. — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Mary Cronin/New York 
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IF TELEVISION ISA MEDIUM, 
THEN OURS IS WELL DONE. 


The first thing you'll notice about our 26-inch 
Stereo Monitor Color TV is the controls. They're on 
top of the TV rather than the bottom. At Goldstar, 
we've discovered it's easier to adjust a TV with your 
fingers than it is with your toes. 

The second thing you'll notice are all the features. 
We can only list a few here: Stereo MTS/SAP 
139 cares tuning a square cornered picture tube, 
random access remote, AV input/output jacks, FS 
tuning, on-screen display and sleep timer. 

That brings us to our new VHS HiFi Stereo VCR. 
Its features include HQ circuitry, HiFi recording and 
playback, Stereo MTS/SAP 110 channel tuning, 8 
event/14 day timer, quick timer recording, auto-play 
and wireless remote. Together, our TV and VCR 





make an extraordinary pair, combining a wealth 
of features with superior design, ease of operation 
and excellent quality. Not only are they both very 
well done, they're also both quite rare. For more in- 
formation please call 1-800-962-2211, Dept. 100. 


& GoldStar 


a re brightest: star in electronics: 


© 1988 Gold Nest, Lyndhu N J.07071 
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| Say goodbye to loan officers, Both inside and out. With room for Then add free membership in 
W frozen dinners and backyard five, reclining bucket seats, wall-to- the Cross Country Motor Club*and 
Hf vacations. Say hello to the $5499* wall carpeting and a host of standard our Bumper-to-Bumper limited 36 
Hyundai Excel. features-more than seventy in all. month/36,000 mile warranty (no 


But don’t expect a $5499 car for — In addition, you'll be indebted to deductible required)** And it’s little 
your $5499. Because a Hyundai ~_ the engineers who were responsible wonder a Hyundai’s resale value is 
Excel rivals cars that for dependable front-wheel drive, among the highest in its class. 
cost twice as much. four-wheel independent suspension For the location of your nearest 

Giving credit where and five rugged all-season steel-belted Hyundai dealer call 1-800-826-CARS. 
it belongs, the Excel is radial tires (including a full-size spare). | Come on. You owe it to yourself. 
very stylish. HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 
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HOOFWEAR 


Chic Boots 
For Bossy 


No Sloane Ranger would con- 
sider her wardrobe complete 
without a pair. Members of the 
hunting-and-fishing set are 
rarely seen in any other foot- 
wear. This insignia of English 
country life, the Hunter Wel- 
lington boot, has now made an 
unusual crossover: into the cow 
shed. 

Cornish farmer Stephen 
Angwin had been troubled by 
the number of hobbling heifers 
among his herd of Friesian cat- 
tle. The high-protein diet re- 
quired by modern dairy farm- 
ing stimulates extra growth in 
the hooves, making them vul- 
nerable to cracking during the 
cows’ winter confinement in 
concrete-floored farmyards. So 
Angwin called up the Gates 
Rubber Co. in Scotland, maker 
of the chic Wellies, which de- 
signed a buckled, foot-high 
Hobble Boot with a sole in the 
shape of a hoof. Angwin has 
ordered 500 boots at $24 each, 
and estimates he will save 
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TIME Chart 


Babes in 
Ad Land 


When they tune in to the likes 
of G.I. Joe, Smurfs and Thun- 
dercats, young television view- 
ers are pelted with pitches for 
everything from plastic air- 
craft carriers to presweetened 
cereals. To control the clutter, 
Congress overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a bill restricting com- 
mercials to 12 min. per hr. on 











Bovine Wellies: what the well-dressed English cow is wearing this year 


roughly $1,800 a year on veter- 
inary bills and lost milk pro- 
duction. His enthusiasm for 
the bovine booties is so keen 
that he has sold over 100 of 
them to fellow farmers. 


CURRENCY 


The Eagle 
Has Landed 


Quicker than you can say “cur- 
rency speculation,” the US. 
dollar has slumped to the low- 
est levels since last spring, 
completely wiping out the ef- 
fects of a summer rally that 
had lifted the currency nearly 
10% by late August, to a peak 
of 136 yen. Buoyed in part by a 


The cows, after some ini- 
tial doubts and kicks, seem 
happy with their new hoof- 
wear. Will a Burberry’s mack- 
intosh be the next trendy gar- 
ment for the pasture? B 


booming U.S. economy, the 
currency threatened to become 
strong enough to hinder prog- 
ress in closing the trade gap. 
But as Election Day drew 
near, currency traders grew 
bearish on the dollar, sending 
it to the 125-yen range. They 
blamed a slowdown in the U.S, 
economy, the surge last month 
in the trade-deficit figures and 
a concern that the next U.S. 
President will be unable to 
tackle the budget deficit. te 





weekday kids’ shows and to 
10% min. on weekends. The 
measure, aimed at reimposing 
limits dropped by the Federal 
Communications Commission 
in 1984, also required broad- 
casters to air educational pro- 
grams for children. 

Last week the legislation 
ran afoul of President Reagan. 
Stating that the bill “cannot be 
reconciled” with constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of 
speech, Reagan refused to sign 
it. His pocket veto infuriated 








lobbyists like Peggy Charren, 
president of Action for Chil- 
dren’s Television, who called 
Reagan’s refusal a form of 
“ideological child abuse.” 
Democrat Edward Markey of 
Massachusetts, a co-sponsor of 
the House bill, said 20% of 
US. television stations exceed 
the proposed limits on com- 
mercials. He plans to reintro- 
duce the measure next year 
and hopes for a more favor- 
able response from the new 
Administration. 
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@ | The Oscars were dialed for dollars 











TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Let Us Take 
Your Number 


A Connecticut couple has dis- 
covered another way besides 
the lottery to convert numbers 
into dollars. Hank and Marie 
Oscar knew that there was 
something unusual about 800- 
243-2546, the toll-free number 
that AT&T had randomly as- 
signed to their video-gear com- 
pany, Oscarvision Systems. On 
the telephone dial, their num- 
ber spells CHECK-IN, which 
they first realized eight years 
ago when a hotel called and 
asked for the rights to their 
number. But the cash offer was 
too tiny to bother with, so the 
Oscars held on to their digits 
even though the spelling had 
no connection with video. 

But now, catchy 800 num- 
bers have become highly cov- 
eted. The Holiday Inn and 
Hilton chains each have reser- 
vation numbers that spell their 
names. An official from the 
143-hotel Hyatt chain, who 
was searching for numbers 
with significance, not long ago 
dialed CHECK-IN to see who 
had the listing. After some ne- 
gotiations, Hyatt made the Os- 
cars an offer they could not re- 
sist: $40,000 cash, $5,000 in 
credit toward hotel visits and | 
$2,000 to print brochures with | 
Oscarvision’s new, more fitting | 
number: PLAY-VHS. = 
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JUST 
SHY OF 
THE TOP 


Golfer GREG NORMAN is awesome 
with a driver and has pocketed as 
much as $1.3 million in a single 

year, yet he sometimes seems fated 
to be the game’s perennial runner-up 








BY EUGENE LINDEN 


nless things change, Greg Norman may enter the 

record books as the unluckiest golfer in modern 

history. Only twice have golfers chipped in from off 
the green on the final hole to win major tournaments. 
Both times, at the 1986 PG.A. Championship and the 
1987 Masters, Norman was the victim. He has placed sec- 
ond in two other majors, losing the 1986 Masters to Jack 
Nicklaus because of a wild 4-iron on the very last hole. 
Despite Olympian skills and what Nicklaus calls “virtual- 
ly unlimited potential,’ Greg Norman has only one ma- 
jor-tournament victory under his belt; the Golden Bear, 
Nicklaus, has tucked away a record 18. Norman at age 33 
is golf’s Job. 

But don’t feel too sorry for him. Norman is gifted, rich 
and a handsome devil besides. He has won 53 professional 
tournaments and holds the all-time record for single-year 
winnings at $1.3 million. On the course, the graceful Aus- 
tralian with the preternaturally blond hair first captures at- 
tention with his power. When he hits a drive the ball gets 
small in a hurry, as though some invisible agent is pulling it 
into the far reaches of that vault of air that is the golfer’s 
working space. Nicklaus calls him the “longest straight hit- 
ter ever.” 

Then there is his blazing intensity. Whenever he sets 
foot on a course, he says, “it’s as though I am going for my 
first trophy.” For golf’s Great White Shark, each tourna- 
ment is an opportunity to recapture the “indescribable feel- 
ing” of walking the last few holes while in contention to 
win. It is then that the crowd seems to recede as Norman’s 
concentration grows and he falls into that state of tunnel vi- 
sion the pros call “owl’s eyes.” Pumped with adrenaline, he 
is usually hitting shots breathtakingly farther toward the 
end ofa tournament. Nicklaus likens Norman to himself as 
a young man: a player with the confidence and skills to 
“overpower a golf course.” 

But not necessarily to overpower a major tourna- 
ment, as Norman is all too aware. Still, while other golf- 
ers with such abominable luck might be smashing their 
mashies and pulverizing their putters, Norman's confi- 


Profile 














dence remains unshaken. “I expect to do most of my 
damage between 35 and 45,” says he. Perhaps more im- 
portant, the losses have shown that he can handle his 
setbacks with style, and though it kills him to lose, he as- 
serts, “You do more good for yourself by losing than by 
winning.” Norman is also something of a throwback. 
Golf has become the province of colorless, interchange- 
able technicians content with the mid-six-figure incomes 
that come with respectable finishes. But Norman contin- 
ues to take enormous gambles going for the win, and he 
has shown class in winning as well as losing. After com- 
ing from four strokes back to win the Heritage Classic 
last spring, he gave his trophy to Jamie Hutton, a young 
leukemia patient he had invited to accompany him dur- 
ing play. The gesture so moved tournament officials and 
television announcers that for a moment none of them 
could speak. 

Because of his combination of looks and sportsman- 
ship, the beguiling Australian has been claimed as a hero 
by three continents, and though Norman may be faltering 
in his attempt to become the next dominant player, his 
popularity and income just keep growing. Today he is one 
of the three or four highest-paid athletes on earth with an 
estimated income of $8 million to $10 million a year. The 
key to Greg Norman is that almost no one seems to be- 


| grudge him his riches, 


The son of an engineer, Norman grew up in Towns- 
ville, Australia, in subtropical Queensland. The prevailing 
Australian ethos held that “if you don’t get hit, it isn’t a 
sport,” so Norman played Australian Rules football, essen- 
tially a riot with goalposts. When he was 16 his mother, a 
low-handicap amateur of Finnish descent, gave him two of 
Nicklaus’ books. The boy read them and decided to give 
golf a try. It soon became clear that the late starter was a 
prodigy. Greg's father Merv recalls that he made “phe- 
nomenal progress,” shooting par within 18 months of first 
picking up a golf club. 

Pivotal to Norman's golf development was Charlie 
Earp, a teaching professional who wisely sought to har- 
ness rather than change the young man’s adrenal urges. 
He encouraged Norman to hit the ball as far as he could, 
arguing that once you had length you could work on con- 
trol. Norman now averages 280 yds. a drive; 260 yds. is 
considered good for a top pro. A few years back, during a 
pro-celebrity tournament at Gleneagles in Scotland, a 
wind-aided Norman drive measured 483 yds. Under 
Earp’s tutelage Norman began cleaning up in amateur 
tournaments, and at 19 he took a $28-a-week job as assis- 
tant pro at the Royal Queensland Golf Club. There, play- 
ing for large sums with local high rollers, he learned to 
perform under pressure. 

While many of today’s touring pros are the product 
of golf academies and genteel collegiate teams, Norman, 
like Ray Floyd and Lee Trevino before him, took a 
tougher road. “The gambling gave me a killer instinct,” 
he asserts. With his minuscule salary, he could not afford 
to lose. In one match Norman was three holes behind 
with four holes left to play. Several hundred dollars in 
the red, he pressed (essentially doubling the stakes) on 
the 16th and then again on the 18th. Had he lost he 
would have had to cough up a nonexistent $1,200; in- 
stead he ended up $800 ahead. That night, after dinner, 
he went out and gambled and won again, pitting his ex- 
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traordinary hand-eye coordination against local pool 
hustlers. Norman has not forgotten the match-play 
skills he acquired during those early years. He is a 
three-time winner of the Suntory World Match-Play 
Championship, a British tournament that provides the 
sole opportunity for the world’s top pros to compete 
head to head. 

Norman is legendary for his grit. In one 16-hole 
stretch during this year’s AT&T-Pebble Beach tourna- 
ment, he picked up ten shots to tie the leaders. Again, 
in this year’s Masters he started the final day eleven 
shots off the pace. It was preposterous for Norman to 
think of winning, but Greg reasoned that if he lowered 
the course record by a couple of strokes he might spook 
the rest of the field. He shot a record-tying score of 30 
on the front nine, and as late as the 15th hole was in 
sight of shooting an incredible 60 before he ended up 
with a near record round of 64. 

Golf requires grace and suppleness, but it proceeds 
at the sort of stately pace that maximizes the opportuni- 
ty to choke. With long periods between shots, players 
are apt to paralyze themselves by thinking about the 
consequences of a series of motions 
that will bring a few square inches 
of club face into contact with a 
tiny ball 3 ft. away from one’s 
hands. Norman argues counterin- 
tuitively that he needs butterflies 
to perform well. The trick, he says, 
is to channel that nervous energy 
into concentration, and he does 
this with the confidence born of 
hitting many thousands of practice 
shots. 

At the highest reaches of golf 
the difference between winning a 
major or finishing second may be a 
vulnerability that surfaces only 
once every several hundred strokes. 
Norman remembers vividly how an 
awkward hillside shot on the 18th fairway during the last 
round of the 1986 Masters exposed a flaw in his balance 
during his swing. As he puts it, his stance made him “get 
stuck” during his swing, causing him to shoot wide of the 
green. Instead of putting for a routine par, which would 
have put him in a play-off with Jack Nicklaus, he ended 
up with a tournament-losing bogey. 

That blown chance gnawed at Norman, and so dur- 
ing a sweltering week this past July, he decided to take 
his first golf lesson in ten years. He called in Phil Rod- 
gers, a slouching, laconic, former touring pro. Viewing 
the hundreds of balls tightly clustered around various 
targets on the practice fairway at Florida’s Loxahatchee 
Golf Club (only two could be said to be errant), an ob- 
server found it hard to believe there was any flaw in 
Norman’s game. But Rodgers noticed that he was 
standing about half an inch too close to the ball, and 
that during Norman’s swing his hands had to hurry to 
catch up. The flaws were tiny, but still serious enough so 
that Norman could occasionally “get stuck,” costing 
him perhaps a stroke every four rounds, costing him 
perhaps the Masters in 1986. 

Rodgers advised Norman on his hip movement, club 
movement, follow-through. At that moment Norman’s 











world had shrunk to the precise point where the club 
meets the ball. The two men inspected the club face to see 
what the dirt pattern disclosed about the way the club was 
meeting the turf, and Norman, the $10 million-a-year 
athlete and “bear apparent” to Nicklaus, absorbed the 
advice with the eagerness of a novice. 

Norman’s openness is perhaps one clue to his popu- 
larity. Spectators sense that at heart Norman is a simple 
man without pretense. True, he has four Ferraris, a 
Rolls-Royce and a Jeep, but one suspects that with a 
different turn of fate, he would be happy testing the lim- 
its of a’°74 Chevy Nova. He lives by fundamental values, 
and they are sufficiently universal that people in Eu- 
rope, Japan and America can project upon him the at- 
tributes of the hero, in this case the heroism of normal- 
ity. He tries to keep his life in balance. During an 
enforced layoff following a wrist injury in this year’s 
US. Open (more bad luck), he did not bother to watch 
the British Open, preferring to take the opportunity to 
go fishing and to spend more time with his wife Laura 
and two young children. Even though Norman lives in a 
15,000-sq.-ft. beachfront home in Palm Beach, Fla., 
complete with pool, courtyard 
fountain and practice greens, he 
has escaped the “tall poppy syn- 
drome” that prompts Australians 
to cut down local heros who have 
got swelled heads and forgotten 
their roots. 

Three continents may claim the 
golfer as their own, but Norman 
sees himself as completely Austra- 
lian. At the core of his demeanor is 
the Australian conviction that the 
world is going to get you, and what 
matters is how you comport your- 
self when it does. Thus when Larry 
Mize stole the 1987 Masters from 
Norman with a miraculous 140-ft. 
chip shot, somewhere in the back of 
Greg’s mind was the image of his grandfather telling sto- 
ries about Aussie valor in hopeless situations, and though 
he was dying inside, Norman still managed a mournful 
quip for the press: “I didn’t think Larry could get down in 
two from where he was, and I was right.” 

Whether Norman will break his major-tournament 
jinx and dominate the game next season—or ever—is an- 
other question. He and Spain’s Seve Ballesteros are the 
two names most frequently mentioned as the next golfers 
likely to achieve greatness. Nicklaus, the greatest golfer 
of the century, picks Norman. “The dominant player 
must dominate in several areas,” says Nicklaus. “When 
one area isn’t working another will take over so that you 
can win even when you are only running on three cylin- 
ders. I could do that when I was younger, and Norman 
can now. Other players need all cylinders working if they 
are to win.” 

Nicklaus does not worry about Norman’s failure to 
win many majors, noting that the late starter is just now 
coming into his prime. Rodgers, the wise former pro, also 
picks Norman as Nicklaus’ likely successor, noting that 
his bad luck does not seem to have affected his confi- 
dence. “In his prime, Nicklaus could destroy you with his 
eyes,” he says. “Greg Norman has that same look.” & 
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I Flew the Stealth Fighter 





BY PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 





here I was in the cockpit, hurtling to- 

ward the coast of Libya at 500 m.p.h. 
My mission: to drop a couple of 100-Ib 
Maverick missiles on a terrorist training 
camp near the Libyan port of Benghazi. 
My craft: the new supersecret F-19, a 
plane so hard to pick up on radar that I 


| felt sure I could swoop in and blast Gad- 
| dafi’s buddies without getting shot down 





myself. Suddenly, I saw something that 
shattered my composure. High over my 
stubby left wing, a Soviet-built MiG-25 
Foxbat fighter was headed my way. Did 
the enemy know I was there? Whew! 
Don’t panic, I told myself. This is not 
a real cockpit, but a computer simulation 
of an American plane so classified that 
the Pentagon refuses even to admit that it 
exists. Although the Air Force is about to 
unveil its B-2 Stealth bomber, deep secre- 
cy surrounds the smaller but equally ad- 
vanced F-19, also known as the Stealth 
fighter. Even so, aviation buffs who study 
the Pentagon know a great deal about the 
covert craft. Novelist Tom Clancy fea- 
tured it in his best seller Red Storm Ris- 
ing, and Testor Corp. is selling detailed 
plastic-model F-19 kits for $9.50 each 


| Best ofall, MicroProse, a software compa- 





ny based in Hunt Valley, Md., has pro- 
duced a $69 computer program that lets 
would-be cold warriors—and mild-man- 
nered magazine writers—try their hand 
at flying the world’s most clandestine 
airplane. 

So there I was, sitting at the keyboard 
of an IBM PC AT, my eyes glued to the 
screen. Game or not, my pulse raced and 
my hands sweat as the MiG-25 came 


A new program simulates the world’s most clandestine aircraft 


threateningly closer. Finally it peeled off 
toward Tripoli, its Soviet-trained pilot 
seemingly unaware of my 17-ton, coal- 
black aircraft a few hundred feet below. 
Apparently the F-19's array of detection- 
defeating components, from the radar- 


absorbent panels on its wings to the nose [ 


cone coated with ceramics to minimize 
telltale infrared radiation, was working as 
designed. But I had also learned in my 
training flights how to slip past MiGs by 
keeping a close eye on the EMV, the elec- 
tromagnetic visibility gauge that mea- 
sures the F-19's “stealthiness.” As long as 
I flew at an altitude below 500 ft., kept the 
engines throttled back and refrained from 
opening the bomb-bay doors, the meter's 
red bar stayed reassuringly low, signaling 
that I was all but invisible. 

But now another #%*&#@!! MiG 
crossed my nose, and I lost my cool. I 
fired an AIM-9M Sidewinder, and the 
MiG disappeared in a satisfying cloud 
of gray-black smoke. The explosion, 
though, caught the attention of hostile 
aircraft up and down the coast. Soon the 
warning lights on my display panel were 
lighted up like a pinball machine. I was 
able to evade an incoming AA-10 Alamo 
missile by releasing a burst of radar-de- 
flecting chaff, and I fooled an SA-10 sur- 
face-to-air missile by sending out a decoy 
drone. But all the electronic countermea- 
sures in the world were not going to get 
me back to my aircraft carrier in the 
Gulf of Sirte now that the Libyan air 
force was on my tail. 

I took a couple of hits, and my plane 
went into a dive. Before bailing out, I 
loosed a Maverick in the general direction 
| of Benghazi, unfortunately destroying a 





Computer-generated image of the radar-elusive F-19 being buzzed by a smaller, Soviet-built MiG; the view from the cockpit as the MiG takes a hit 
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nearby village in the process. But as I 
drifted toward Libya in my parachute, I 
knew my next move. All I had to do was 
tap a few keys, go back to the program’s 
main menu and choose another mission. 
This time I think I'll intercept that Soviet 
Tu-95D Bear reconnaissance plane head- 
ing for East Germany and blast it out of 
the sky... = 
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Troubled Minds 


More common than imagined 





t has long been anyone’s guess just how 

many Americans suffer from mental 
illness, For starters, the many kinds of 
mental disorders are often difficult to di- 
agnose. And the stigma of seeing a psychi- 
atrist prevents many disturbed people 
from seeking help. Now the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health has completed 
the most extensive study ever of US. 
mental-health problems, and its conclu- 
sions are startling. The study, published in 
the November Archives of General Psychi- 


| atry, concluded that about one-third of all 


Americans suffer from an acute mental 
illness at some point in their lives. 

The eight-year survey of 18,571 adults 
in Los Angeles, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
New Haven, Conn., and Durham, N.C., 
showed that 15% have suffered anxiety 
disorders, such as phobias and panic at- 
tacks. More than 8% have experienced 
major depression. One of every six has 
been dependent on drugs or alcohol, the 
most common problem. Says UCLA psy- 
chiatrist Marvin Karno, one of the study’s 
researchers: “The frequency of many dis- 
orders is higher than anticipated because 
the majority of people never come in for 
treatment. They cope. They suffer.” a 
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Something to Cluck About 


Yes, low-cholesterol eggs—and they're not bad 


BY MIMI SHERATON 


tart scrambling for your omelet 

pan. Eggs unadulterated with 
guilt may soon be back on your 
menu. Once considered a valu- 
able, low-cost source of high-quality 
protein, eggs became dietary vil- 
lains because of their high choles- 
terol. Now that hard-boiled ap- 
proach to one of nature’s most 
delectable foods may soften. 

Good news comes from Califor- 
nia egg producer Paul May of Rose- 
mary Farm in Santa Maria. May has 
announced that 100,000 of his hens 
are now laying eggs with 55% less 
cholesterol than standard speci- 
mens. Instead of the 274 mg long 
considered to be standard for large 
eggs by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, May reports that his eggs 
contain a mere 125 mg of cholesterol. 
They also contain about 25% less sodium, 
according to May, whose figures are cor- 
roborated by the California state depart- 
ment of food and agriculture. 

“The secret is in the feed,” says May, 
though he declines to name the magical 
ingredients. “It has nothing to do with 
chemicals or drugs,” he insists. Nor is it 
dietary fiber. “It's a natural substance 
added to the hens’ diet.” Even though at 
as much as $2.89 a dozen they can be 
double or triple the price of their conven- 
tional counterparts, the Rosemary Farm 
eggs are hot sellers at the California 





stores where they are available. The 
farm's production is too small to serve a 
national market, but other low-cholester- 
ol eggs have already been developed by 
Full Spectrum Farms in Lancaster, Pa. 
Undoubtedly, producers in other areas 
will follow. 

To anyone dreaming of going back to 
fluffy omelets and supple floating islands, 
the most important question about these 
eggs is: How do they taste? To find out, 
TIME obtained two dozen large, grade AA 
Rosemary Farm eggs from a Hughes mar- 
ket in Los Angeles, and I compared them 
with large, grade AA eggs purchased in 


Manhattan. On inspection, the California 
specimens looked a bit larger and had 
rougher shells with uneven calcium de- 
posits, while the New York shells were 
perfectly smooth. New York yolks were 
also a brighter shade of yellow. 

On to the taste test. East and 
West Coast eggs cooked identically 
and tasted the same in such prepa- 
rations as scrambled eggs and om- 
elets, in which whites and yolks 
were blended. The yolks made 
equally good mayonnaise when 
whipped with salad oil. However, 
there was a mild difference in fla- 
vor in boiled, poached and fried 
preparations in which cooked yolks 
and whites remained separate. The 
East Coast yolks had an _airier, 
dairy taste—perhaps because they 
were a bit fresher and had not trav- 
eled as far. 

There is another curious reason 
why the California eggs may not 
taste very different from the ordi- 
nary variety. According to the 
USDA Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice in Beltsville, Md., the high 
cholesterol counts that have given ordi- 
nary eggs their bad reputation may have 
been wrong to begin with. Using newer 
methods of testing, researchers at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station in New Haven have found that 
conventional eggs contain between 172 
and 232 mg of cholesterol, instead of the 
274 previously measured. That would 
place them somewhat closer to the count 
of Rosemary Farm eggs. So even if the 
brave new eggs have yet to reach the 
neighborhood market, Americans may 
feel just a litle less devilish the next time 
they reach for a deviled egg. = 
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RECOVERING. Ringo Starr, 48, former Bea- 
tles drummer, and his actress wife Barbara 
Bach, 39; from alcoholism. Spokesman 
Derek Taylor said the couple were half- 
way through an eight-week treatment 
program at an undisclosed American 
clinic. 


DIED. Jean-Claude Paul, 49, former colonel 
and commander of Haiti’s most feared 
army unit until his forced resignation six 
weeks ago; of a heart attack; in Fermathe, 
Haiti. Indicted in Miami this spring on 
charges of conspiring to smuggle cocaine 
into the U.S., Paul is rumored to be a vic- 
tim of foul play. Fueling the speculation: 
his brother says that the strongman went 
into convulsions after he ate a bow! of 
soup and that his household servants 
and wife have been taken into custody by 
police. 
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DIED. Kingman Brewster, 69, patrician, elo- 
quent educator and diplomat who served 
as president of Yale University from 1963 
to 1977; ofa brain hemorrhage; in Oxford, 
England. A lawyer by training, Brewster 
developed a national reputation for toler- 
ance as he steered Yale through the tur- 
bulent 1960s. Among his achievements: 
the increased admission of undergraduate 
women. The inspiration for President 
King, the prototypical liberal-activist 
educator in Yale alumnus Garry Tru- 
deau’s Doonesbury comic strip, Brewster 
handled the demands of both radical stu- 
dents and conservative alumni with grace 
and humor, “I not only live in a goldfish 
bowl,” he once said, “but I sometimes feel 
that someone is trying to poison the wa- 
ter.’ U.S. Ambassador to Britain from 
1977 to 1981, Brewster returned to aca- 
demic life in 1986 as master of University 


College, one of Oxford's oldest and most 
prestigious schools. 


DIED. Norman Newhouse, 82, newspaper 
editor and publisher who along with his 
two brothers built one of the largest media 
empires in the country; after a heart at- 
tack; in New Orleans. Hawking copies of 
the Bayonne (N.J.) Times at age 5, New- 
house quickly realized he could sell more 
papers if he approached each customer 
with a single copy and said, “Mister, 
please buy my last newspaper.” Like his 
siblings S.I. and Theodore, Norman never 
had a formal job title; over the past two 
decades, he oversaw newspapers in the 
Midwest and the South. Today the family- 
owned empire boasts 29 newspapers, 
Random House and a dozen magazines, 
including The New Yorker, Vogue and 
Vanity Fair. 
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Our commitment 


goes pack alo 


Ong, Way: 


And ahead 


ever) 


c started with the 
genius of Alexander 
Graham Bell. And from 
the beginning, AT&T has 
been committed to 
helping the people of the 
world communicate 
better. 

To fulfill this commit 
ment, AT&T has always 
placed quality at the heart 
of everything we do. 

Tous, quality is what 
our Customers say it is. 
So every product and 


service we provide has to 
live up to what they 
expect. 

Tomorrow, this dedi- 
cation will enable us to 
provide this same quality 
to the people of the world 
in new ways. 

Funny, how the future 
seems to repeat itself 


further. 


The 1920s 
Quality Control 
Walter A. Shewhart of 
AT&T Bell Laboratories 


pioneered in quality con- 


trol during the 1920s. 


His book, Economic Con- 


trol of Quality of 
Manufactured Product, 
rovided a foundation 
‘or the science of statis- 
tical quality control and 
has become an industry 
standard. 














Today 

The AT&T Worldwide 

Intelligent Network 
Today’s ATaT network 
is the most advanced 
telecommunications 
network in the world. 
The quality of your call 
is checked even before 
you start speaking. 
In effect, today’s AT&T 
network actually 
performs 75 million 
service checks per day. 
That’s how many calls 
we complete. 





Tomorrow 

Global Telecommunity 
In the future, we envision 
a world where people 
can communicate infor- 
mation in any form as 
easily as making a phone 
call today—even gather- 
ing information from 
the libraries of the world 
at the touch of a button. 
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The right choice. 
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mands are supremely quick, thanks to a performance-tuned suspension an 


brakes at every corner. It comes with our exclusive 7 year or 70,000 mile Protection Plan* and 


Ily- 


ica 
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bag restraints. And with bold, all-new ground effects styling and an aerodynam 


river air- 
honed shape, it is nothing short of electrifying 
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DODGE 
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The 1989 Dodge Daytona Shelby. Designed for 
total performance. Body. And soul. W7@ 
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Martin, Williams and Abraham: existentialist tragedy reduced to a sketch on the homeless 


Clowning Around with a Classic 


WAITING FOR GODOT by Samuel Beckett 





line. The barren landscape of Godot is not 
recognizably our world. The fetid tramps 
inancially, Lincoln Center’s Waiting | sleep in ditches and are beaten by name- 
for Godot was a triumph before it | less others in the night. But their frustrat- 
started rehearsals. The combination ofan | ed yearning to be recognized and their 
all-star cast, headed by Robin Williams | sense of life as perpetual diminishment 
and Steve Martin, and a run limited to | should seem universal. Instead, the su- 
seven weeks in a 291-seat theater made | preme existentialist tragedy of the 20th 
the show a sellout. In fact, the box office | century has been reduced to a heartwarm- 
never even opened to the general public ing revue sketch about the homeless 
the Manhattan arts complex’s 36,000 dra- | The chief sinner is Williams. When 
ma subscribers were enough to fill the | the slave Lucky makes a long, anguished 
16,000 places more than twice over speech, a flux of debased knowledge, Wil- 
Artistically, Williams and Martin, as | liams enacts the audience’s presumed 
comics of quicksilver intelligence and | boredom at having to think. He scampers 
bleak vision, seem eminently suited to | He pounds the ground. He thrusts a big 
play Samuel Beckett's battered tramps bone into the slave's hands as though it 
Oscar winner F. Murray Abraham (Ama- | were an Oscar and tells him to “thank the 
deus) and performance artist Bill Irwin | Academy.” As Martin feigns death, Wil- 
are nonpareil casting for the pompous | liams hovers over him, murmuring the pet 
landlord and his slavish manservant. Di- | name “Didi, Didi,” then segues into the 
rector Mike Nichols, a winner of eight | theme from The Twilight Zone. Martin is 
Tony Awards, has an apt gift for seamless | never so outrageous, but his familiar cool- 
transitions from farce to ferocity guy strut and laid-back vocalisms keep 
Yet the show that opened for review | him from inhabiting his character. Irwin 
this week sadly recalled the 1956 U.S. de- | is grayly competent as Lucky. The only 
but, in which Bert Lahr and Tom Ewell | really satisfying performance is Abra- 
found the laughs, and interpolated a few | ham’s. Hugely self-satisfied in the first 
more, without grasping the work’s tragic | act, blind and pathetic in the second, he 
austerity. Williams and Martin may com- | steals the show by simply acting his role 
prehend the play but do not show faith in | while the stars are embellishing theirs 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY ill : 





it. Although the puns and pratfalls come After the stage run closes Nov. 27, the 
mostly from Beckett, there are inexcus- | production is expected to be taped for TV 
able interjections, and the emotional force | It may work better in that format. Even | 
is dissipated in kickshaws and clowning onstage, if audience members can forget 


Beckett sees human existence as hap- | the Beckett masterpiece that is being | 
lessly ephemeral—eroded away, the very | obliterated, this Godot calls to mind some | 
moment it is lived, by aging and pain and | of the best surreal comic sketches on Sar- 
forgetfulness and death. “They give birth | urday Night Live—a show on which all 
astride of a grave,” one of the characters | the principal actors except the pristine 
cries Out in the play’s most memorable | Abraham have appeared = 
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New Del Monte Yogurt 
Cup” is made for kids. With 
smooth, creamy real yogurt 
and fruit puree. 

Yogurt Cup needs no 
refrigeration. And each kid- 
size serving comes in a sturdy 
pop-top container so it holds 
up in the lunch box. 

In Strawberry, Blueberry, 
Raspberry and Peach. 





IN THE CANNED FRUIT AISLE 


Currently not available in California © 1988 Del Monte Corporatior 





“Bad” Women and Brutal Men | 
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A hit movie reopens the debate on rape in the ‘80s 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 
sa walks into the bar, her eyes 


cruising for action. She downs a few 
drinks and lights up a joint. She shrugs off 
her jacket to reveal a low-cut T shirt. Till 
now the boys in the back room are just 
nursing their beers, thinking about noth- 
ing, Or trying to, But they see her, and all 
the windows steam up. She is the star of 
her own show, and she loves it. The juke- 
box gets her dancing, sexy, like on a 
runway. Pleasin’ and teasin’. Hey, college 
boy, dance with me, closer than sweat 


Give me a long, deep kiss. Rev me up 

What happens next in The Accused is 
one of the longest, most harrowing rape 
scenes in Hollywood history, in which Sa- 
rah is spread-eagled on a Slam Dunk pin- 
ball machine and assaulted by three men 
What happens throughout this good, fair 
film is the raising of many important 
questions about forcible sex. In the femi- 
nist age, can a woman display her sensu- 
ality as freely, even carelessly, as she does 
her intellect and ambition? If she does so, 
is she responsible for the prefeminist 
urges she triggers in men? Or is she just 
getting what she asked for, in a body lan- 
guage as old as the species? Can every 
man cop a plea of biological imperatives, 
of Stone Age lust, when he uses force as a 
tool of courtship? At what point does the 
love game turn into a war game, whose 
body count is one rape reported every six 
minutes in the U.S. and one rape in four 
involving multiple attackers? Finally, are 
those who watch a rape and do nothing 
guilty of abetting the crime? In today’s 
battle of the sexes, can any bystander de- 
clare himself a pacifist? 

In The Accused, screenwriter Tom 





Topor and director Jonathan Kaplan 
imagine a worst-case scenario that poses 
all of these questions and plays them out 
in a moral twilight zone where ambiguity 
gives way to atrocity. The movie boasts a 
daring, acute performance by Jodie Fos- 
ter as Sarah, the coarse-mouthed waitress 
with the SXY SADI license plate, who can 
fist her face into a pugnacious sulk or 
vamp persuasively enough to steam your 
specs. In the process, The Accused has de- 
fied Hollywood odds to become an au- 
tumn hit, earning $18 million in its first 24 
days of release. It has also stoked the hot- 





test movie debate since Fatal Attraction 
encouraged married men to keep their 
mistresses away from the kitchen cutlery 
Says Sherry Lansing, who with. Stanley 
Jaffe produced both films: “We're hoping 
that no one seeing The Accused will ever 
again believe that rape is sexy or that any 
woman asks for it.” 


he movie begins just after the rape, as 

Sarah, her body bruised, her upper 
thighs scraped and bloody, bolts from the 
bar toward the nearest hospital. After 
more than an hour of legal and emotional 
skirmishing, in which a prosecutor (Kelly 
McGillis) decides to charge the men who 
stood by approvingly with criminal solici- 
tation, the film climaxes with a depiction 
of the assault: Sarah’s volcanic flirtation 
and the dreadful price she pays for it 
“The film doesn’t show bullets,” says Fos- 
ter, “just basic human cruelty—what hap- 
pens when people are in a room together 
It’s not inhuman, which is why it’s so 
scary.” By then, the moviegoer—a wit- 
ness-voyeur, just like the bystanders—is 
ready to have his prejudices twisted from 
compassion to horror. “We wanted to lull 
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| the audience and then turn things 
around,” Topor explains. “We were say- 
ing, ‘As a spectator, you're part of the 
problem. What would you have done?’ ” 

The film carries echoes of a genera- 
tion of violence and apathy, from the Kit- 
ty Genovese case in 1964 to the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., rape in 1983. There is a 
political edge to the debate too. “During 
the Reagan years,” says Kaplan, “there’s 
been a ‘blame the victim’ mentality. We 
blame the poor for poverty. We blame the 
homeless for being in the street.” 

And some blame women for getting 
raped. Topor recalls that “the middle-aged 
mother of one of my friends saw the movie 
and said to me, ‘Obviously she deserved 

| it.” Says Gail Abarbanel of the Rape 
Treatment Center at Santa Monica Hospi- 
tal in California: “I haven't seen a single 





The two faces of Jodie Foster: long-haired 
and lustful in the bar scene; short-cropped 
and feisty confronting the press 


rape case with multiple assailants in which 
anyone has tried to stop it. And research 
indicates that the more people around, the 
less anyone takes responsibility.” 

No US. rape case has yet been prose- 
cuted under a criminal-solicitation law. “A 
lawyer told me that a conviction such as 
the one in the film would probably be 
thrown out,” says Topor. “But we were just 
raising it as one possible interpretation and 
using it to make a point. And the law says 
that anyone who encourages a crime is cul- 
pable. We all depend on each other to act 
when we get into trouble.” And that ap- 
plies to good Germans in the Nazi era or 
nice guys sitting in a bar. “If you and I ab- 
| ‘ ” , & . ” 
| dicate,” says Topor, “the bad guys win 

Sometimes the bad guys get put in the 
docket: the bad guy lurking in any man 
ready to act on his suspicion that an at- 
tractive woman is his for the taking 
Sometimes the good guys, like the Ac- 
cused team, win a small victory for wom- 
en: women who should not ever have to 
decide, on pain of assault, whether they 
are good women or bad ones, victims or 
vam ps. Reported by Elaine Dutka/ 
Los Angeles 
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472. Anew filled- 
to-bursting collec 
tion of over 500 


hysterical “Far Side” 


cartoons. 


Hardcover: $19.95 
PB: $8.95 


The New ork Time 


754. This compre 
hensive guide offers 
expert advice on 
financial planning 


Hardcover: $22.50 
QPB: $11.50 
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*259. A fascinating 
examination of the 
2400 year-old trial 

of Socrates 


Hardcover: $18.95 
QPB: $8.95 


Ses 
*404. Two exis 
radicals exchang: 
idealism fc eed 
and brotherhood 
for revenge 






Hardcover: $17.95 


QPB: $8.95 
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Beverly Hills, CA 


234. The tragic 
history of the AIDS 
risis in America 
Hardcover: $24.95 


QPB: $1195 


*163. The author of 
Bright Lights, Big 
City returns to New 
York's fast lanes 


Hardcover: $16.95 
QPB: $8.95 
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681. 198 recipes 
that are as appealing 
as they are healthful 


Hardcover. $1995 


QPB: $10.95 
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Hardcover: $19.95 


QPRB: $9.95 


3 books, 3 bucks. 
No commitment. No kidding,) 


No matter how you put it, it’s a mind-boggling deal. Three 
QPB softcover books in hardcover sizes, durably bound and 
printed on fine-paper—for just $3, plus shipping and handling. 





*471. An unforget 
table novel about 
Lee Harvey Oswald 
and the JFK 
assassination 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $9.95 





601. The evolution 
of beliefs through 
out history 
Mhustrated 


Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $12.95 






°482. This latest 
edition of the fx 
mous dictionary has 
40,000 memorable 
quotations 


Hardcower: $45 
QPB: $1895 





423. A scholar tells 
how myths have 
shaped our lives 
APBS TV series 
Hardcover: $27.50 
QPB: $15.95 





134. A surgeon out 
lines his prescrip 
tions for recovery 
that can help any pa 
tient become a 
survivor. 

Hardcover: $17.95 

QPB: $795 
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430. A novel about 

a travel writer and 
the woman who turns 
his world upside 


down 


Hardcover: $16.95 
QPB: $8.95 
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109. A special QPB tric: The 
Elements of Style, The Elements of 
Grammar, The Elements of Editing 


S-vohume set 


QPB: $10.95 


*QPB Exclusive: The only softcover edition now available 


OK. want my piece of the 7. 
3 books for 53. No commitment. 


Quality Paperback Book Club} P.O. Box 8804, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8804 
Please enroll me in QPB and send me the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me 
only $1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. I understand that I am not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my account 
is in good standing) for at least 
six months. If] have not 
bought at least one book in any 
six-month period, you may 
cancel my membership 


816 
your 3 choices 
» Name 
QPB Quality 
Paperback 


Book 
Club® a a z 





(Please print dearly) 


QBISS.41-1 





Address Apt 





As a QPB member you'll receive the Review about every 3 
weeks (15 times a year). It’s full of excerpts, reviews, photos, and 
books. And QPB books are priced at up to 60% less than their 
hardcover counterparts. In addition, every book you buy after ! 
this introductory offer will earn you Bonus Points which can 7 
be traded in for free books—you pay just shipping and handling. 
What is the answer? To join QPB, of course. 


L_Prices are generally higher in Canada. © 1988 Quality Paperback Book Club. Al lorders subject toapproval._| 
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ular history,” says ing facts about the treasury of Bloor niques. 150 graphic 
Publishers Weekly origins of such County funnies photographs 
Hardcover: $19.95 _thingsas Velcro. Hardcover $24.95 QPB: $9.50 


Hardcover: $1895 
QPB: $8.95 
How QPB Membership Works. 
Selection: Each Review lists a new Selection. If you want it, do nothing 
—it will be shipped automatically. If you want another book or no book 
at all, complete the Reply Form always enclosed and return it by the speci 
fed date. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment 
Return Privilege: If the QPB Review is delayed and you receive the Selec- 
tion without having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for credit 


QPB: $9.95 QPB: $10.95 


Cancellations: You may cancel membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at least 
one book in any six-month period 





Ir YOU ANSWER YES 
TO ANY OF THESE QUESTIONS, 
YOU SHOULD HAVE 

HMO GEORGIA. 


YES NO 
1. I’'dlike to findan HMO ee 
flexible enough to be 
tailored to fit my 
specific needs. 


2. |wantan HMOwitha i i (a 
national network where 
out-of-area coverage, 
and consolidated 
administration are 
available. 

3. Stabilityisabigconcern [J [J 
to me. Is there a “branda- 
name” | can really count 
on? 

4.lwantmyHMOtofurmish [] [J 
utilization data and 
experience rate. 

5. |need to be sure of ape 
the quality of care 
and service for all 
employees. 


Did you geta yes? 
Then call 404-365-7150. 
Clearly, a better deal 
is waiting. 


Geowalnn 








A Subsidiary of Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia ra] @ 


Tower Place, 3rd Floor,3340 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30326 











On the surface, it isn't always 
easy to tell one bank from another. 

Which one is genuinely better? 

Which one can offer you more 
than just a glimmer of outstanding 
service? 


But if you dig deep enough, 
you can find what you're really 
searching for. 

You just need to know where 
to look. 

Trust Company. 
Does your bank suit you toa T? 
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NINE FULL-PAGE, 4-COLOR MAGAZINE ADS 
FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
BLACK-AND-WHITE NEWSPAPER AD 


Place one full-page, four-color insertion in Media Networks’ 
Business Network and receive one full-page, four-color ad in 
nine of the nation’s best-read, most prestigious publications 
That's nine full-page, full-color ads targeted directly to your 
specific trading area...all for about what you'd pay for just one 
full-page, black-and-white local newspaper ad! 


MNI's Business Network is segmented by zip codes covering 
the top 28 geographic markets in the U.S. You buy only the 


ash regional markets you want to reach 


You avoid waste circulation and 
Media Networks, Inc. 1988 


Media Networks, Inc 
1266 East Main Street 
Stamford, CT 06904-2096 


ATUB 10 





pinpoint your advertising message to our Business Network's 
well-educated, high-income readership 


A MNI Business Network ad campaign means you reach 
quality markets in a quality editorial environment. You receive 
quality ad reproduction instead of newsprint; you get 
magazine ad impact and exposure. Long after a newspaper 
has become “yesterday's news,” magazines continue to reach 
your audience even weeks and months after the issue date 


Let us show you how MNI can work for you. 
Call 1-800-328-1684 Ext. 900 








‘Did you send the fax?” 
© Ye rg” 
“Did they get it?” 


Now Xerox guarantees they'll get your fax. 


When you send a fax, how do you 
know it got there? Usually you don't. 
And that’s a problem. Because a 
document that’s important enough for 
you to fax is also important enough to 
make you worry about whether it got 
there or not. 


At Xerox, we don't think you should 
have to worry. That's why we're 
offering the first—and only—Fax 
Transmission Guarantee: If any fax 
you send on a new Xerox fax machine 
doesn't arrive in its entirety, we'll send 
you $5 for each undelivered docu- 
ment. No questions asked. 


That's something only Xerox, the 
leader in document processing could 
do. Because we've designed our 


Certain restrictions appl 


machines with a unique combination 
of features that make sure you know 
that your documents get to the right 
destination. 


Each one has a display that literally 
walks you through the transmission 
process, telling you in plain English 
what's happening every step of the 
way. And provides detailed reporting 
that tells you the time, date, number of 
pages and phone number, confirming 
that your fax has been received. 

Most machines also have new 
technology that compensates for bad 
telephone lines. 


After all, what's the use of owning a 
fax machine you can't trust to do the 
job? Ask your authorized Xerox 






dealer or representative today about 
our new line of fax machines. And 
stop worrying about what happens to 
every fax you send. 


lo find out more, call: 


1-800-TEAM-XRX Ext. 106E 
(1-800-832-6979 Ext. 1O6E) 


Xerox. 
We document the world. 


Ra Se 


w\\ 


to this offer For full details of the offer and the limitations/restrictions governing it, see your authorized Xerox dealer or representative, or write to Xerox 
ION 


Corporation, “They Got the Fax Guarantee” PO Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692. XEROX" is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATI 
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Itsthe least a 
red-blooded American can do. 


In America, The Land of Plenty, only 4% of our people give blood—for 100% of the population. And that's a problem. 
But you can help by reaching out through the American Red Cross. It’s the least a red-blooded American can do. 





To help, call (404) 881-9800 or your local Red Cross chapter. 


American Red Cross 
Blood Services —Atlanta Region 








Q: Why can’t this veal calf walk? 





A: He has only two feet. 


Actually, less than two feet. Twenty two inches to be 
exact. His entire life is spent chained in a wooden box 
measuring only 22 inches wide and 56 inches long. The 
box is so small that the calf can’t walk or even turn 
around. 


Most people think animal abuse is illegal. It isn’t. In 
veal factories, it’s business as usual. “Milk-fed” veal is 
obtained by making a calf anemic. The calf is not fed 
mother’s milk. He’s fed an antibiotic laced formula that 
causes severe diarrhea. He must lie in his own excrement 
—choking on the ammonia gases. He’s chained in a 
darkened building with hundreds of other baby calves 
suffering the same fate. They are immobilized, sick, 
and anemic. 

Toxic Veal 
The reckless use of 
oxytetracycline, mold 
inhibiting chemicals, 
chloramphenicol, 
neomycin, penicillin, 
and other drugs is not 
just bad for calves. 
It is toxic to you. 
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But doesn’t the USDA prevent tainted veal from being 
sold? Absolutely not. The USDA itself admits that most 
veal is never checked for toxic residue. 


Antibiotics in veal and other factory farm products create 
virulent strains of bacteria that wreak havoc on human 
health. Salmonella poisoning is reaching epidemic 
proportions. 

Veal factories maximize profits for agribusiness drug 
companies because they are a breeding ground for 
disease. To keep calves alive under such torturous 
conditions, they are continually given drugs which can 
be passed on to customers. 


It doesn’t have to be this way. And with your help, it 
won’t be. Please, don’t buy veal! 
Campaign Against Factory Farming 


YES! Factory farms must be stopped from misusing drugs, 
abusing farm animals, and destroying America’s family 

















farms. Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution of: 
Os$20 0 $50 $100 018500 CO Other 
Name 

Address aa 


City/State/Zip —— 


A free Consumer Alert pack is available upon request. 


THE HUMANE FARMING ASSOCIATION 
1550 California Street ¢ Suite 2 ¢ San Francisco, CA 94109 
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In Limbo with Love’s Exiles 





THE HIGH ROAD by Edna O'Brien; Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 214 pages; $18.95 








BY PAUL GRAY 
A woman is shaken out of sleep in an 
unfamiliar room, roused by a noise 
nearby that seems to contain a threat 
aimed at her: “I thought I heard my 
name—Anna, Anna—being uttered with 
malice.” But that is impossible. As she 
gropes toward consciousness, Anna re- 
members that no one in this place could 
know her, that she only arrived the previ- 
ous evening and that. though it is still 
dark, the dawn will come up on Easter 
Sunday. 

This brief scene, poised between 
dream and reality, introduces The High 
Road, Edna O'Brien's tenth novel, and 
contains portents of nearly 
everything that will follow. 
As Anna proceeds with her 
story, it becomes clear that 
she is a voluntary exile in a 
limbo between her past and 
future. Stingy with specific 
details, as if unwilling to 
bore herself with facts she 
already knows, she parcels 
out her history in offhand 
hints. 

Anna is well known 
enough, at something, to 
have made a lecture tour 
through the US., talking 
about her native Ireland, 
that “battle-haunted, fam- 
ine-haunted land.” She is 
the mother of two grown 
sons, and has apparently 
been divorced from their fa- 
ther for some time. She has 
run away to an unspecified 
Spanish village bordering a 
sea, presumably the Medi- 
terranean, to escape from a 
long. ultimately unhappy 
love affair back home in 
London. “I would grow to 
forget him,” she says, or 
hopes, “the him that I be- 
lieved had broken my heart, 
but in my saner moments I e e 
recognized as being proba- SS 
bly the last to partake with 
me at that fount of sensual- 
ity, and vertigo and earthly 
love.” Her awakening on 
Easter, instead of any other 
morning, seems accidental, 
but before her adventure is 
over there will be sacrifice 
and redemption. 

Anna's subdued, almost 








distracted, narrative tone at first seems an 
unwise, self-imposed narrowing of O'Bri- 
en’s characteristic voice: the earthy, 
word-besotted vitality that sang through 
her dazzling first novels of a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, The Country Girls, The Lonely 
Girl and Girls in Their Married Bliss. But 
O’Brien is not writing about girls any- 
more. Those eager, headstrong creatures 
in the early books who dashed toward the 
flame of maturity have now come out on 
the other side, badly burned. 

Anna is one such casualty, and she 
imagines herself, in the solipsism of grief, 
alone. But she soon meets other sufferers. 
There is the reclusive Charlotte, whom 
Anna recognizes as an acquaintance from 
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| ered this once ebullient child? Anna is | 





the old days in London: her real name is 
Portia Whitehead, and she was formerly a 
flamboyant socialite straight out of the 
pages of Evelyn Waugh, given to strong 
drink and opinions, and famous for hav- 
ing shown up in public wearing only a 
tasteful string of pearls. What has with- 


also taken up by Iris Beaugrave-Mallory- 
Heron, wealthy, much married, brittle 


| and pathetically dependent on the youn- 





It hurt, with a raw hurt, to recall our gadfly days, and 
yet I did, our days, nights, beaded jackets, shawls, 
nightclubs where we sat till three or four in the morning and 
sometimes had our hands read . . . those days when every new 
love affair brought us, as we thought, to the brink of a sus- 
tained happiness. | thought of the day I too had gone a bit mad, 
slipped from behind this girl with all these hopes to the woman 
who would count in morsels from that moment on- © 
ward the pleasures and excitements of her life. 


ger men who keep using and abandoning 
her. By accident, Anna stumbles across a 
horrible object in her new friend’s posses- 
sion: a tape recording of Iris’ son, mock- 
ing his mother while swallowing sleeping 
pills in the act of suicide. 

One bright spot for Anna among all 
this mordancy is Catalina, a Spanish girl 
who works at the hotel and who seems to 
take special care with the flowers she ar- 
ranges in Anna’s room each morning. Be- 
fore long, Anna has become obsessed with 
this young woman: “In the 
evenings when I had a 
drink or two I would allow 
myself to think of her, as I 
might a painting or a beau- 
tiful garden. I would dwell 
on her body the way I never 
allowed myself to dwell on 
my own, exploring it with 
invisible hands, invisible 
eyes, touching her tenta- 
tively and without shame.” 

At this point, The High 
Road seems on the verge of 
becoming a distaff Death in 
Venice, with another cere- 
bral outsider succumbing to 
forbidden passion for an en- 
chanting youth. But O’Brien 
does not bring to this situa- 
tion any of the doomed mor- 
bidity that hovers over 
Thomas Mann’s tale. For 
one thing, Anna is much too 
brisk and sensible to believe 
herself trapped by any fate. 
And the physical world of 
the Spanish seacoast is too 
astonishing to allow pro- 
longed brooding. Remem- 
bering misty Ireland and 
rainy London, Anna is con- 
stantly dazzled by the light: 
“The sun blazed and em- 
phasized everything, sugar 
crumbs on a plate which the 
previous person had left, the 
white gold of the watch, a 
parrot on its lead, its green- 
ness seeming to vibrate.” 
Such moments partake of 
the miraculous. Equally re- 
markable is O'Brien’s abili- 
ty to make Anna’s narrative 
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seem casual, almost ran- 











And like allCanon 
personal iers, the PC-7 uses 
Canon’s PC Mini- 
Cartridges that let you copy in 
five great colors (black, brown, COPY 
blue, red or green). And it’s the 
only cartridge system to put 
everything that can wear out or run 
out in one compact unit. To make 





Enlarge it. Reduce it. Or 









create any size in between. Canon's _ your personal copying virtually 
hew PC-7 personal zoom copier —_—smainte- — 
makes it easy to getthe copy you _ nance free. — 
need. In seconds. ous 
With a zoom ratio of 70% 


to 122%, you can make almost . — 
any size copy up to legal size from 
originals as large as 10 x 14. 
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Designing an automobile 
interior on a test track at 
speeds that most people only 
experience thousands of feet 
above the ground may seem 
somewhat extreme. 

But not if you take into 
consideration the most basic 
law of design: 

Form follows function. 

In other words, what good 
is a car capable of going over 
125 MPH if the interior 
isn't up to speed?” 


A rather obvious insight. 
But one that may just have 
escaped many of the auto- 
makers who consider 
themselves competition for 
the Acura Legend Coupe. 

Slide into the cockpit and 
youll immediately be aware of 
the fact that this is an environ- 
ment where form really does 
follow function. Grip the wheel 
in the classic 9 and 3 driving 
position and notice that the 
necessary controls—the cruise 
control button to the remote 
stereo selector—are right at 
the tips of your fingers. 

Right where they should be. 

Note how smoothly and 
surely the switches and con- 
trols engage. Not only was 
their placement carefully con- 
sidered, but also the way they 
feel when you use them. So 
whether something pushes, 
pulls, slides, clicks or turns, its 
response is distinct. Tactile. 

Observe the simplicity of 
the dash. White-on-black ana- 
log gauges that are easy to 
read at a glance. So you can 
spend your time concentrating 
on more important things. 


Like the road in front of you. 

Look around you, and 
enjoy the view. Not many cars 
offer one quite this panoramic. 
With 323 degrees of outward 
visibility, you can navigate a lot 
more confidently. Whether 
youre cruising down an inter- 
state or simply parallel parking. 

And no matter how far you 
drive, you'll never find yourself 
fidgeting. The multi-adjustable 
driver’s seat includes lumbar 
and thigh supports designed 
to minimize fatigue over long 
distances. As well as lateral 
support to keep you firmly in 
place during cornering. 

Which means you'l feel as 
comfortable at the end of your 
journey as you did when you 
pulled out of your driveway. 

You may never drive your 
Legend Coupe at 125 MPH. 
But the fact that we did will 
make driving it at 55 MPH all 
the more enjoyable. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for 
the name of the Acura dealer 
nearest you. 


ACURA 


Precision crafted performance. 
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Support America’s colleges. Because college is more than a place 
where young people are preparing for their future. It’s where America is 


yreparing for its future 
F § 





If our country’s going to get smarter, stronger —and more competitive 
our colleges and universities simply must become a national priority. 
~ bs ~ ys 
Government. Business. And you. We’re all in this together. Because 


it’s our future 


So help America keep its competitive edge with a gift to the college of 


your choice —and you'll know you’ve done your part. 


Give to the college of your choice. 
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dom, when in fact each incident, each en- 
counter, adds another piece to a puzzle 
that Anna must solve. The villagers begin 
to mutter when they see the foreign wom- 
an so often in the company of Catalina. 
Anna, who thinks she has retreated to this 
place because she has loved and lost, must 
learn from her young friend that true de- 
votion can begin only when loss and sacri- 
fice are taken for granted a 


Death Zones 


AFRICAN MADNESS 
by Alex Shoumatoff 
Knopf; 224 pages; $18.95 


frican Madness is a terse testament to 

wanderlust. The book recounts four 
trips that Alex Shoumatoff,.a staff writer 
for The New Yorker, made to that conti- 
nent in 1986 and ‘87. As he notes in his 
preface, “My vision of the tropics was, 
and still is, largely romantic.” This mood 
seems to represent a triumph of hope over 
experience. Three of the visits recorded 
here were prompted by somber, decidedly 
unromantic events. Shoumatoff went to 
Rwanda shortly after naturalist Dian 
Fossey was hacked to death with a ma- 
chete in her remote mountainside camp 
The trial of former emperor Jean-Bédel 
Bokassa—on charges ranging from cor- 
rupuon to cannibalism—drew him to the 
Central African Republic. And the 
spread of AIDS across the continent in- 
spired a depressing pilgrimage through a 
belt of impoverished, afflicted countries 

It is hardly news that catastrophes, 
man-made and otherwise, are pummeling 
Africa. But Shountatoff’s first-person re- 
ports do not simply catalog misery. Once 
on the scene, the author concentrates on 
the feel of a place and the conversation of 
the local residents, building the big pic- 
ture through small details. He acknowl- 
edges Fossey’s courage in trying to protect 
an endangered band of mountain gorillas; 
he also discovers that her love for the 
great apes was matched by her contempt 
for the Rwandan people. In the Central 
African Republic he encounters people 
who wonder why the West makes such a 
fuss about eating human flesh. Visiting his 
first ALDS clinic, he is greeted by a doctor 
visibly wasting away with the disease he is 
supposed to treat 

Shoumatoffs fourth trip took him to 
Madagascar, a spot that had intrigued 
him since childhood. Geologically torn 
from the mainland some 160 million years 
ago, the island once teemed with unique 
flora and fauna. Now, the author finds, 
forests are being leveled to grow crops, the 
soil is eroding, species are being crowded 
or poached out of existence. Shoumatoff 
does not underline his conclusion, but it is 
evident throughout the book: once an in- 
cubator of life, Africa today offers a pan- 
orama of possible deaths —P.G. 
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Is the shuttle program legitimate 
scientific research or a huge national ego trip? 
And is the pursuit of the dream worth the cost? 
Kach week, ‘TIME delves into 
issues like these, asking the pressing questions 
and challenging the intellect. 


Readers who want to know more turn to TIME: 


_ for perspective, for analysis, for understanding. 
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Think about it. 
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‘ Saronno anywhere in the U.S. call 1-800-243-3787 
by The Paddington Corp., Fort Lee, NJ. Photo: Ken Nahoum 





“Real Asians Don’t Have Freckles... 


or blond hair, blue eyes, 
black skin or curls.’ 


These are the spoken words or 

silent feelings of some native 

Asians about ,|half-Americans 

in the Philippines, Korea, 

Thailand and Vietnam 

Wherever American men 

have lived, worked or 

fought in Asia, Amerasian 

children now live. And 

they are scorned and dis- 

criminated against be- 

cause they are fatherless 

and look American, and 

they are among the 

poorest of the poor 

You can give them help, 

hope and pride in their American heritage 

by becoming a sponsor through The Pearl S Buck 
Foundation. All Amerasians look beautiful to us 


y, the Pearl S. Buck Foundation, Inc. 


Green Hills Farm, Perkasie, PA 18944 
1-800-523-5328 or, in PA, 215-249-0100 
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AN EMPIRE OF THEIR OWN: HOW THE 
JEWS INVENTED HOLLYWOOD 

by Neal Gabler 

Crown; 502 pages; $24.95 


It was a “sustained at- 
tempt to live a fiction, 
and to cast its spell over 
the minds of others.” 
The words are not Neal | 
Gabler’s. They are taken | 
from Sir Isaiah Berlin’s 
characterization of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. But it is a 
measure of this book's range, seriousness 
and distance from the typical Hollywood 
history that Gabler can comfortably 
evoke an Oxford scholar’s description of a 
19th century English Prime Minister to 
define the achievements of the first gener- 
ation of movie mogul-ogres. 

Not that Gabler stints his descriptions 
of the rages and outrages by which, up to 
now, we have known Louis B. Mayer, 
Jack Warner, Harry Cohn and their ilk. 
There is plenty of rowdy entertainment 
here. But there is also unsentimental sym- 
pathy for these East European Jews who, 
barred by prejudice from the genteel, gen- 
tile Establishment, created a patriarchy 
that was in its way more potent. The 
dream America that they placed on the 
screen—an epic, colossal megafiction—in 
time redefined the American dream for 
everyone. That empire of their own thus 
became a mighty colonial power in the 
world of ideas. Not only does Gabler re- 
store to these pioneers their full, fractious 
humanity, but he also makes a rigorous 
case for their importance as shapers, for 
good and ill, of a century’s sensibility 
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FAST COPY 
by Dan Jenkins 
Simon & Schuster; 396 pages; $19.95 


Maybe those shameless, 
down-and-dirty football 
| novels, Semi-Tough and 
Life Its Own Self, 
worked as well as they 


yt 
FAST | did because author Dan 
y | Jenkins did not take 
COPY novelizing very seriously 
and was rowdily irrever- 
ent about Texas and football. Fast Copy, 
Jenkins’ latest, is longer, straighter, less 
rowdy and not quite so much fun. The 
background is 1930s journalism, includ- 
ing the early days of TIME and big- and 
small-time newspapering in Texas and 
elsewhere. Jenkins, too much in love with 
his subject, throws in every good story he 
knows about gangsters, FBI men, report- 
ers, editors, oil wildcatters and similar 
riffraff. The effect is to scatter the novel’s 
focus so that a complete, fully plotted de- | 
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Handcrafted since 1877.™ 


Hartmann Ridge Twill/™ A brand new look created within our longstanding tradition of 
quality. Elegantly handcrafted in durable 100% nylon Ridge Twill, specially treated with TEFLON* 
to repel dirt, grease and stains. The garment bag features our patented Grip Lock System™ 
ideally suited for most hangers. All styles have full grain leather trim and our unique 
Comfort Carry™ strap. Available in taupe with rich cognac trim, or black with handsome 
black trim. Hartmann Ridge Twill. New designs in lasting luxury. 





Send tor a list of your nearest Hartmann dealers, Dept Hartmann Dr, Lebanon, Tennessee 37087 ©1988 Hartmann Luggage Du Pont TEFLON® water & stain repetter 






The Panasonic Boom: the next generation in business. 
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Sure, you could have gone 
with another printer that adver- 
tises 11 pages a minute. 

But you've been trained to 
ask questions. Talk to people. Do 
your homework. Shop around. 

So you dug instead. And 
found out they're not all equal. 


Your choice? The Panasonic’ 


Laser Partner.” It's aname you 
can be comfortable with. And it's 
the printer that can knock out 
11 different letters to 11 different 
customers in one minute flat. 
And this is just one of the 
ways Panasonic is making 
its name felt around the office. 
For the name of your 
nearest dealer, call toll-free 
1-800-843-0080. 
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Copiers, Typewriters, Printers, / A\ 
Peripherals and Facsimiles. 
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It’s originality. Creativity. And a flair for self-expression. It’s what people 






look for in life. And what Tissot stands for in watches. 
A halo of 34 diamonds enhances the 14k gold case and bracelet of 
this exquisite timepiece. From the Tissot Gold Collection. 


Meticulously conceived and crafted watches for both men and women. 


MACY'S 
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tective story about a crooked Texas Rang- 
| er can be misplaced, almost unnoticed, in 


one corner. A dominant central figure 
might hold all of this together, but the 
novel's heroine, Texas newspaperwoman 
Betsy Throckmorton, is something less 


than the gale-force wind that is needed 


and her role becomes that of an agreeable 

mistress of ceremonies. 

AT HOME: ESSAYS 1982-1988 

by Gore Vidal 

Random House; 304 pages; $18.95 

“There should be a con- 

stitutional amendment 

making it impossible for @ 


anyone to be president 
who believes in an after- 































life.” “The time has One that requires no hustle and bustle to get, no 
come for the United 
Poll MRS on parking problems, no long checkout lines, and no 
only to Israel but to Jor- package carrying. 
dan, Egypt and the rest 
of the Arab world, [They] would then be 52 issues of TIME — beginning with The Man of the 
obliged to make peace, or blow one anoth- Ye di | di | '89 h 
er up, or whatever.” These pronunciamen- ear issue and inclu Ing mages —the year in 
tos could emanate only from Gore Vidal pictures. 
in mid-tantrum. His sixth collection of es- 
says also includes tributes to some favorite A great gift ordered from the comfort of your own 
authors, including Tennessee Williams ‘ : ° 
and Italo Calvino. But graffiti are every- home. The first issue arrives beautifully wrapped 
where: “Nothing that Shakespeare ever with a holiday message and your name on it if you 
invented was to equal Lincoln’s invention 
of himself and, in the process, us.” Vidal order by December 10th, 1988. 
has grown rich and famous by writing : . 
plays a oe me is very au- And, upon receipt of your order TIME will send you 
pat ach cai a great holiday gift. Use the order cards in this issue 
to give TIME or to subscribe for yourself — or call 
cinrieaany Gauereenurens toll free 1-800-621-4800 
by Fay Weldon THIS HOLIDAY 
Viking; 201 pages; $17.95 SEASON, 
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Woy The heart of the coun- 
try—small-town Somer- 
OF oe RE set—is where some of 
Jane Austen's young la- 
dies negotiated their 
marital minuets. Nowa- 
days, in novelist Fay 
Weldon’s bracingly sa- 
tirical view of the same 
terrain, women are poi- 
soned by the environment, insulted by the 
welfare-state bureaucracy and, above all, 
victimized by “seducers, fornicators, rob- 
bers, cheats’—that is, men. Some of the | 
women adapt, like the abandoned house- 
wife Natalie, who drifts into a love nest. 
Others cannot, like the dole-savvy Sonia, 
whose stubbornness drives her to violence 
and a mental ward. The chatty author 
tends to elbow her own characters aside— 
and why not, since she is sharper and fun- 
nier than any of them? But she lets her 
feminist anger take charge, and ends up | 
displaying not so much a fictional imagi- 
nation as a one-tract mind. = 
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Get set for the prosperous 90's! 
MONEY Extra shows you the right 
moves to make now! This special issue 
includes 70 pages of advice, trends, 
and tips on the economy and your 
personal finances. Pick it up today! 
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Don’t Break a Leg in Texas 


As federal money dries up, rural hospitals are failing fast 


or a century the inhabitants of tiny St. 

Ignatius, Mont. (pop. 1,000), had a 
hardscrabble little hospital to tend their 
more serious wounds and ailments. Then 
five years ago, the 18-bed Mission Valley 
Hospital ran into trouble. Spiraling medical 
costs and difficulty attracting doctors were 
partly to blame. But the real crunch was 
that, with new limits on reimbursements, 
Medicare no longer paid what it cost to treat 
the hospital’s mostly elderly patients. 

With 40% of its total billings coming 
from Medicare, Mission Valley, with annu- 
al revenues of more than $1 million, began 
losing between $29,000 and $50,000 a year. 
Faced with anticipated losses this year of 


| $250,000, the board of trustees had no 


choice but to close down. Says former ad- 
ministrator James Oliverson: “The days of 
the John Wayne hospital, that rugged little 
place out on the plains, are over.” 

Around the country, St. Ignatius’ 
plight has become a familiar one. For 
rural hospitals, dwindling federal money 
is often far more damaging than it is for 
more visible inner-city counterparts. Of 
the more than 300 U.S. hospitals that 
have been forced to close since 1983, 
about half have been in rural areas. The 
American Hospital Association esti- 
mates that nearly 70% of those still in 
business are financially ailing. Although 
the Federal Government recently an- 
nounced new Medicare reimbursement 
policies that will boost payments 
for patients who incur exceptionally high 
costs, the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging reported last month that the crisis 
in rural health care may grow even worse. 
The committee concluded that as many 
as 600 of the nation’s 2,700 rural hos- 
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pitals are in danger of shutting down. 

Texas, where small rural hospitals ac- 
count for nearly half the state’s 530 non- | 
federal health-care facilities, has been es- | 
pecially hard hit. Sixty-three hospitals 
have had to close in the past five years, 34 
of them in rural areas. Now 49 of Texas’ 
254 counties are without a hospital; at 
least 13 do not even have a doctor. Refer- 
ring to the loss of the recently shuttered 
Bastrop hospital, outside Austin, board 
member Susan Cartelli groans, “ Now Fri- 
day-night football games at the high 
school can be a nightmare.” 

The culprit behind the country clos- 
ings is the same one that has put some ur- 
ban hospitals out of business: the 1983 
congressional decision to switch Medicare 
to the so-called Diagnosis Related Groups 
system, which eliminated the old fee-for- 
service plan. Under the current rules, the 
Government pays set rates for designated 
services, no matter what the circum- 
stances of a case. Although the Govern- 
ment has raised Medicare compensation 
11% between 1984 and this year, pay- 
ments to hospitals have not kept pace | 
with the costs of care for elderly patients, 
which have risen 22% in the same period. 
Medicaid, the federal program that covers 
the poor, is no safety net either. “It’s a 
prescription for disaster,” says Kenneth 
Robbins, president of the Illinois Hospital 
Association. 

While rural and urban hospitals are 
both caught up in the competition for fed- 
eral funds, country hospitals in Texas re- 
ceive 20% to 50% less than city hospitals 
for the same services; in Montana, the 
difference is 30%. Though reimburse- 
ment is being increased for some hospi- 











Introducing The First 
Disposable Contact Lens. 


Acuvue: 


Ordinary contacts start out clear. But no matter 
how much you clean them, residue can build up and 
irritate your eyes. Now breakthrough technology from 
Johnson & Johnson creates a lens you leave in for 
about a week, then throw away, before long-term build- 
up becomes a problem. You see clearly and comfort 
ably. Lens after lens. 


ACUVUE' Is The First Contact Lens 
You Never Have To Clean. 


Imagine. A lens you replace instead of cleaning. No 
more hassles. No more messy solutions. Just a fresh 








new lens every time. 
ACUVUE Is Healthier For Your Eyes. 


Because it is disposable, Acuvue is a healthier way 








to wear contact lenses. You throw Acuvue lenses away 
about every week, then replace them with a fresh, new 
pair. So there's never any chance of long-term protein 
build-up. 


ACUVUE Is Available Only Through 


Your Eyecare Professional. 





Only your eyecare professional can determine if 


Acuvue is the right lens for you. And if it is, you'll be 
given a personalized wear schedule. And you'll receive 
a supply of sterile, individually wrapped lenses in the 
distinctive Acuvue package. 





Send For Free Information 


About ACUVUE. 





Or for faster service, dial toll-free: 
1-800-228-9200, Ext. 213. Our operators are waiting 
for your ¢ all. 
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tals near cities, rural-hospital payment 
rates average 14% below urban rates. 
Reasons: the average cost of a Medicare 
case is usually lower for rural hospitals, 
and city hospitals ostensibly have higher 
operating expenses. 

“A rural facility can lose a year’s prof- 
it on a single case,” explains Jim Ahrens, 
president of the Montana Hospital Asso- 
ciation. “For a small hospital, that’s a lot 
of money.” 





A $s more and more rural hospitals 
close, patients must travel as far as 
100 miles to find care. Says Jim Bob 
Brame, a family physician in rural Eldo- 
rado, Texas: “You have to drive that far 
with your chest pain—and not have any- 
one to start your IV.” Faced with such 
appalling conditions, some rural commu- 
nities have refused to knuckle under. 
When the only hospital in Hamilton, Tex- 
as (pop. 3,100), closed, townspeople raised 
some $300,000, including $225,000 from 
private donors, and bought $79,000 worth 
of medical equipment for just $8,900 at a 
local auction. They now have a 15-bed 
hospital with three doctors and two visit- 
ing surgeons. Says former acting adminis- 
trator Jack Davidson: “We saw what it 
was like not to have a hospital.” 

Montana is experimenting with an- 
other approach, called “medical-assis- 
tance facilities,’ which provides acute- 
care inpatient services. Staffed mainly by 
physician’s assistants and nurse practitio- 
ners, the units have much lower overhead 
than full-service hospitals and are exempt 
from Medicare-dictated personnel re- 
quirements. The state hopes to open five 
such facilities in the next few months. But 
helpful as they are, such measures are not 
enough. Until rural health care becomes a 
national priority of legislators and policy- 
makers, the plight of country hospitals is 
likely to get even worse. —By John Langone. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and 
Deborah Fowler/Houston 








Chicago shutdown: another inner-city closure 





Caught up in a tough competition for funds. 
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Does This Film Seem Familiar? 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 








ake up, turn on the Today show. 

Why, there’s Dennis Quaid, talking 
about his new film, Everybody's All-Ameri- 
can. Drive to work, turn on the car radio. 
The local station is running a chat with Jes- 
sica Lange, another star of the intriguing 
new film Everybody's All-American. Park 
your car, pick up a newspaper, and read an 
interview with Taylor Hackford, director of 
that fascinating new film Everybody's All- 
American. At lunch, walk past the news- 
stand. Vanity Fair has a cover story on Jes- 


wl \ 
> | 
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sica Lange, star of the new film Everybody's 
All-American. Get home that evening, 
channel-hop from the local news to Enter- 
tainment Tonight to USA Today. They're 
all showing behind-the-scenes footage of 
that warm, witty, winning and winsome 
new film Everybody's All-American. The 
picture hasn’t yet opened at a theater near 
you, but you feel as if you know all about it. 
And maybe want to see it. 

You have just been massaged, pum- 
meled—and maybe had—by some savvy 
movie publicists, the spin doctors of the en- 
terlainment industry. They operate in the 
slick new tradition of political handlers, 
whose job is to reduce a campaign to photo 
ops and sound bites, keep their candidates 
away from rancorous reporters and try, 
ever so discreetly, to manage the news. For 
a movie publicist, the methods and motives 
are the same; only the product is different. 
And by orchestrating the burgeoning info- 
tainment press, a smart flack can detonate 
a bigger bang for the buck. Without spend- 
inga dollar on advertising (though millions 
will be lavished on print and TV ads), with- 








Hollywood uses infotainment TV for round-the-clock hype 








out cozying up toa singlecritic (though rave 
reviews are nice), he can secure a client’s 
name in people’s minds. “Publicity isn’t a 
buckshot medium,” says Robert Fried- 
man, a senior vice president at Warner 
Bros. ‘It’s very carefully directed. Putting 
the best face on a picture is a good way of 
getting people into the seats for that first 
weekend.” 

Artand hype have long been partners; 
there must have been some prehistoric 
Frenchman urging his fellows to catch the 
cave paintings at Lascaux, But movies, as 
the first mechanical art form, have always 





churned on assembly-line publicity. With 
the mid-'70s success of People magazine, 
and later Entertainment Tonight, the 
celebrity industry went high tech and high 
gear. Nearly every hour of the TV day, 
from Today and Good Morning America 
through Oprah and Donahue to Carson 
and Nightwatch, is filled with show-biz 
interviews. 

It's a superbly symbiotic arrangement. 
The celebrity media fill their space and 
time; the hype Houdinis manage simulta- 
neously to alert and to anesthetize the mov- 
iegoer. At times, they stroke and stoke each 
other. “Appearances on a lot of shows are 
designed to impress the media rather than 
the public,” says Warren Cowan, chairman 
of the Rogers & Cowan agency. “Writers 
and editors watch the morning shows, say, 
and decide to check the stories out.” For the 
sake of détente, these natural adversaries 
must get along to get ahead. “Some journal- 
ists say that the publicity machine isn’t 
worth the powder it would take to blow it 
up,” notes Tom Green, a writer for USA To- 
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day. “| disagree. Publicists are an integral 
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part of the picture. If you want access, you 
have to play the game. At times I feel very 
manipulated and frustrated.” 

There are master manipulators at the 
studios. They know some exposure is a 
heaven-sent perk, like last month’s 60 
Minutes report on a murder case that in- 
spired the new Meryl Streep film A Cry in 
the Dark. But they also know their job. So 
they hire a firm to tape a generic interview 
with their star, then send local TV stations 
a cassette in which the star’s comments can 
be intercut with questions posed by a sta- 
tion reporter. It’s no-fault, no-sweat, no- 
work journalism. 

The best publicists know how to woo 
and use even the jackpot shows like Today 
and Good Morning America. A studio may 
let a show doa location report in exchange 
for multishow exposure when the film is re- 
leased. Nowadays, the big stars expect 
more than at least three segments on the 
breakfast clubs; for a Clint Eastwood, the 
Today show should be renamed Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow, Says one studio pub- 
licity executive: “If you have a few Class A 
stars in a picture, you can play the two 
shows off each other until you get every- 
thing you want. On Stee! Magnolias, for 
example, you could tell Today they can 
have Sally Field and Dolly Parton if they 
take on some lesser-known actors as well. 
Then you tell Good Morning America that 
they can have Shirley MacLaine and 
Olympia Dukakis if they do other seg- 
ments on the film. On a picture like that, 
I'd go for the gold.” 

The gold is media saturation, not great 
reviews. In the movie business, the still, 
small voice of the critic is .. . still small. 
The movie-critic TV shows—Siskel & 
Ebert and their clones—have some influ- 
ence, at least as consumer alerts, because 
they devote much of their time to running 
film clips. But the print critics are hardly 
relevant to Hollywood. They may be able 
to help a small film, but they can’t break a 
big one. “You always want a happy Fri- 
day,” one studio exec says of critical raves. 
“But if the movie is an audience pleaser, it 
can overcome bad reviews, especially in 
the summer. People aren't walking in out 
of the heat to get art. They're looking for 
diversion.” 

So, presumably, are the readers and 
viewers who sit back and gorge on junk 
news. But what nourishment can they take 
from these myriad factoids about a film’s 
budget, an actor’s motivation, a director’s 
neuroses, a special-effects man’s wizardry? 
If moviegoers gain infotainment, they may 
be losing their innocence—the magic tingle 
of walking into a big, dark theater whose 
pleasures are yet to be revealed. By pushing 
its stars and its secrets across the breakfast 
table, Hollywood may be hyping itself right 
out of the wonder business. —Reportedby 
Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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How do you make the first TV 
Remote that's preprogrammed to 
control virtually every brand of 
wireless VCR and Cable even 
smarter? 

Ask Magnavox. They designed 
the new Universal Remote with an 
amazing ‘learn’ capability. That 
means you can teach it to control 
any equipment that’s operated by 
infrared remote... TV, CD, 
Satellite Dish, etc. 

But you can only get it when 
you buy select models of new 
Magnavox Televisions. 

And you should see what it 
does for those TVs. With the help of 
on-screen graphics, you can control 
color, brightness, tint and all other 
picture and sound adjustments. 

With the new Magnavox 
Universal Remote, innovative 
technology is under your control. 

Now isn’t that a smart idea? 


MAGNAVOX 
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U2 Explores America 


From its 1987 tour, the band makes a great live album 


BY JAY COCKS 





n the midst of all the 87 madness— 
sold-out arena concerts, two No. | sin- 
gles, a No. | album, a deluge of magazine 
covers—U2 knew they were adrift. It 
wasn't simply that the velocity of their in- 
credible success had cut them loose from 
their moorings. Superstardom beamed a 
| sudden, harsh light: the Irish band had no 
strong musical foundation at all. There 
was a sudden shared awareness among 
them that their center could not hold be- 
cause it had never been firmly fixed. 

Bono, the band’s vocalist and lyric 
writer, had been fretting over this prob- 
lem for some time. “The music of U2 is 
in space somewhere,” he told Bob Dylan. 
“There is no particular musical roots 
or heritage for us. In Ireland there is a 
tradition, but we've never plugged into 
it. Dylan, who has nurtured and torn 
up a few roots in his time, knew just 
what to say: “Well, you have to reach 
back into music. You have to 
reach back.” 

Rattle and Hum, the title 
of both U2’s brand-new al- 
bum of the 1987 tour and the 
energetic performance docu- 
mentary film released last 
week, is the sound of the band 
making contact: with music, 
with tradition, with their 
audience, with one another. 
The title comes from Bullet 
the Blue Sky, their rabble- 
rousing apocalypse about 
American muscle flexing in 
Central America (“In the lo- 
cust wind comes a rattle and 
hum. . . Outside is America”’), 
but the substance of these var- 
ious tour diaries is, in fact, an 
exploration. U2 did more 
than reach back. They im- 
mersed themselves in Ameri- 
can musical culture, splashed 
and reveled about, and came 
away baptized. 

The musical contents of 
the album and film vary 

| slightly. The record contains 
| three songs not in the movie, 
while the movie has eight 
performances not found on 
the album. LP and film make 
| a good complement to each 
other, but it is on the record 
that the band stakes its 
strongest claim. In its first 














Dublin's finest, ready to do what they do best 


Hum shot straight to the top of the al- 
bum charts, accompanied by some 
grumpy reviews that fretted about a 
scope that went way too wide and a co- 
hesion that remained elusive. Indeed, 
Rattle and Hum is careeningly ambi- 
tious, but what fixes its focus is the 
band’s passion to rediscover and remake 
themselves. With crystalline production 
supervised by Jimmy Iovine, U2 has 
never sounded better or bolder. Perfor- 
mances are mixed together with new, 
studio-recorded material into a record 
that is part mosaic and part road map of 


| the group’s musical unconscious. 


They perform with a Harlem gospel 
choir on a version of J Still Haven't Found 
What I'm Looking For that becomes a bit 
of casual exaltation ex rock cathedra. 
They cook up a new song for the great 
bluesman B.B. King, When Love Comes to 
Town, and kick out the jams together. 
They corral Dylan into playing Ham- 
mond organ on an extraordinary new 





week of release, Rattle and 


“You have to reach back into music.” 
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tune, Hawkmoon 269, and press him into 
harmony-singing and lyric-writing ser- 
vice on Love Rescue Me, a high point not 
only for the band but also for their infor- 
mal spiritual adviser. The Edge, the 
band’s wizard guitar player, contributes a 
lilting, spooky piece of folk inspiration, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and the whole group 
works out at Sun Studios in Memphis, 
where Elvis and Jerry Lee Lewis cut some 


| of their best sides. It is a deliberate pil- 








grimage, of course, but Ange/ of Harlem, 
one of the tunes recorded there, not only 
pays homage to the Sun tradition but also 
cops a good deal of its sweet, rowdy spirit. 

Rattle and Hum sounds big without 
being pretentious, an extraordinary ac- 
complishment considering that the band 
has chosen to chronicle its own musical 
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wanderings, then set them—and this is | 


the big step—parallel to a deeper, even 
more personal striving. The album’s first 
cut, an atomic remake of the Beatles’ Hel- 
ter Skelter, sets the trajectory as if it were 
a tour itinerary, an emotional playground 
journey from the bottom to the top of a 
slide “Where I stop and I turn/ And I go 
for a ride/ Till I get to the bottom/ And I 
see you again.” Many of the album’s 17 
songs deal with images of exile and un- 
easy spiritual responsibility, most strik- 
ingly in the Dylan collaboration: “Many 
strangers have I met/ On the road to my 


| regret/ Many lost who seek to find them- 


selves in me/ They ask me to reveal/ The 
very thoughts they would conceal/ Love 
rescue me.” 

It is this pervasive, alternating mood 


of renewal and uncertainty that gives | 


Rattle and Hum its size and its impact. 
The record is timely enough to get in a 
neat lyrical crack about the new John 
Lennon biography (“I don’t believe in 
Goldman his type like a curse/ Instant 
karma’s gonna get him if I don’t get him 
first”), but sufficiently tough-minded to 
resist looking to music for salvation. Like 
the Lennon song from which it draws its 
title, God Part II suggests only that if 
there is any anodyne at all for spiritual 
pain, it lies inward, on the far side of a 
troubled heart 

The last tune on Rattle and Hum, All I 
Want Is You, is a love song full of gentle 
pleading, hopeful but not necessarily opti- 
mistic, which suggests that in their 264 
days of touring, some personal relation- 
ships were sacrificed, others scarred or put 
at serious risk. Two hundred sixty-four 
days is a long time away to be looking for 
home, and the song, fragile and heartrend- 
ing, ends the record with unexpected qui- 
et, and intimacy. It is a characteristically 
bold, even reckless move. Whatever was 
given up in 1987 remains a mystery, but it 
is clear, now, what U2 came away with— 
the best live rock album ever made. The 
record, in every sense, of their lives. a 
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“The most advanced digital error- 
correction system of any CD Player.” 
— High Fidelity, April 1987 
“No other CD Player has come even 
close to equalling its overall performance.” 
— Stereo Review, Dec. 1986 
When it comes to the Magnavox CD 
Players, everything you hear is true. For 


three years, the reviews have been as 
consistently superb as the flawless sound. 
That's because they have exclusive 
Magnavox decoding chips and 
advanced digital filtering so there’s no 
trace of harshness. For Magnavox, 
inventing CD technology was smart. 
Creating these players was very smart. 
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A New Crusade at Notre Dame 





Spirit and speed make Lou Holtz’s Irish No. 1 again 


Oo nly a couple of seasons ago, the fans 
were dispirited, the alumni absolute- 
ly agonized. Notre Dame football, cru- 
cible of legends like Rockne and the 
Gipper, seemed headed toward the lower 
depths. The flailing Irish had not enjoyed 
an undefeated season in 15 years, and for 
only one brief spell in 1981 had they at- 
tained the No. | spot in the college rank- 








Trophy winner Tim Brown, who graduat- 
ed, the Irish were ranked 13th in pre- 
season projections. Eleven of the 22 first- 
Stringers were starting for the first time. 
To compensate for the lack of experience, 
Holtz relentlessly drilled his specialty 
squads and relied on raw speed. In the 
season opener, the Irish edged out tenth- 
ranked University of Michigan 19-17 on 


Fullback Anthony Johnson cracks through the Rice defense in last Saturday's rout 





The Irish, at 9-0, may be heading for their first national title since 1977. 


ings. Head coach Gerry Faust, who dur- 
ing his tenure from 1981 to 1985 racked 
up a lackluster 30-26-1 record, had let 
the Irish unravel. Once courted like a 
prom queen in postseason play, Notre 
Dame appeared in just two bowl games: 
Liberty (1983) and Aloha (1984), The 
team, it seemed, was fading from national 
prominence. 

Lately, however, things are looking 
up. Way up. Employing a combination of 
teamwork, discipline and canny recruit- 
ing, new head coach Lou Holtz, 51, now in 
his third year, has fielded a young squad 
that is stomping powerful foes with the 
zeal of modern-day Crusaders. Last year 
Holtz’s Irish pulled off an 8-4 season, and 
they currently boast a sterling 9-0 record. 
More important, Notre Dame last week 
moved up to the No. | ranking, and the 
team just could capture its first national 
championship since 1977, 

What makes this all the more striking 
is that no one expected a distinguished 
season for Notre Dame this year. Playing 
one of the toughest schedules in the NCAA 
and lacking the services of 1987 Heisman 





the strength of four field goals by diminu- 
tive Reggie Ho, a former soccer player 
from Hawaii. 

Late last month the Irish surprised ev- 
eryone, perhaps even themselves, when 
they squeaked out a 31-30 win over archri- 
val Miami, the defending national champi- 
on, which had been unbeaten in 36 regular- 
season games. As a sellout crowd of 59,075 
roared in the South Bend 
stands, Irish quarterback Tony 
Rice threw touchdown passes 
to freshman wide receiver 
Raghib (“Rocket”) Ismail and 
junior fullback Braxston 
Banks, and scored one himself 
on a keeper option play, a 
Holtz favorite. Says Holtz with 
a grin: “We've proved that 
there is life after Tim Brown.” 

Perhaps, but inexperience 
can lead to an odd inconsisten- 
cy. Favored to beat Navy by 
five touchdowns, the Irish 
dropped five passes, lost two 


fumbles, shanked a punt fora Holtz: perfectionism 
mere 10 yds., and got whistled and corny T shirts 
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for having twelve men on the field—all be- 
fore winning the game 22-7. On the other 
hand, against 0-8 Rice last Saturday, No- 
tre Dame dazzled with a 54-11 victory. Af- 
ter Rice scored early in the first quarter, the 
Irish quickly answered with four touch- 
downs on their first four possessions. Junior 
fullback Anthony Johnson rushed for two of 
Notre Dame’s seven TDs; Ismail scored two 
others, remarkably, by returning kickoffs 
for 78 and 83 yds. 

Much of the Irish success stems from 
perfectionist Holtz’s famous practice ses- 
sions and attention to detail. When he ar- 
rived at Notre Dame in the winter of 
1986, Holtz, who had been head coach at 
William and Mary, North Carolina State, 
Arkansas and Minnesota, concentrated 
on molding the Irish into a clockwork 
mechanism. Says senior linebacker Wes 
Pritchett: “He gave out shirts with TEAM 
on them in big letters and ME in tiny let- 
ters. It sounds corny, but the message got 
through: everyone can’t be a star, but if 
you tackle your assigned role with 100% 
effort, you can be proud.” 

A disciple of Ohio State’s legendary 
tough guy Woody Hayes, Holtz often joins 
huddles during scrimmages and scruti- 
nizes backfielders like a Customs inspec- 
tor. The idea, he says, is “to make practice 
worse than the game.” The 5-ft. 10-in., 
152-Ib. coach once barreled onto the field 
and sacked quarterback Rice for goofing 
off during a passing drill. During competi- 
tion, Holtz calls every offensive play from 
the sidelines. 

Recruiting is another Holtz specialty. 
He signed up twelve of the top 100 high 
school All-Americas for this year. “The 
last couple of years, I’ve recruited for 
speed,” says Holtz. “We've sometimes 
been a step or two slow. But now we have 
people like Ismail, who can do 40 [yds.] in 








4.28 seconds.” The Wilkes-Barre, Pa., | 
freshman is possibly the fastest receiver in | 


the country. 

Such quickness will be needed if the 
Irish are to speed by their two remaining 
opponents. They must deal with a weak- 

ened but still formidable 
5 Penn State and, in their final 
game, with No. 2-ranked 
U.S.C. If successful, the Irish 
will probably play currently 
unbeaten West Virginia in ei- 
ther the Fiesta Bowl or the 
Gator Bowl, a contest that 
could decide the national 
championship. But overconfi- 
dence is not in Holtz’s play- 
book. Says he: “Right now—I 
don’t care what the polls 
say—we're not the best in 
the country. But maybe we 
can be by the end of the 
season.” —By J. D. Reed. Report- 
ed by Lee Griggs/South Bend 











Introducing the end of home video SA BR, With the auto-focus system, you 


wiggles, wobbles and jerks. It’s the 5 See» just aim and shoot. You'll get sharp, 
Magnavox VHS Camcorder with our © “« ‘= clear, accurate color reproduction, even 


Auto Image Stabilizer. Now you can under low light conditions. 

shoot a steady picture from a boat, a When it comes to advanced video 
moving car, even from horseback. Thisnew Magnavox __ technology, Magnavox has always been smart. But 
Camcorder is so stable, it takes the shakes out of creating a Camcorder that makes all the right moves, 
fast-action and telephoto shots, too. that’s very, very smart. 
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So, Should 
We Call Him 
Hamadeus? 


“LEONARD BERNSTEIN plays, 
performs, composes, con- 
ducts. He is the American Mo- 
zart!” burbles ZUBIN MEHTA, 
outgoing conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, explaining 
the innumerable 70th-birthday 
galas for the eternal enfant 
terrible. But even prodigies 
have to be made, not just born. 
Next week Bernstein will re- 
ceive a Lincoln Center salute 
on the 4Sth anniversary of the 
day he burst into the music 





Peop! a 


By Howard G. Chua-Eoan /Reported by David E. Thigpen 





Me 


world. With only a few hours’ 
notice, Bernstein, then an un- 
known assistant conductor, 
was tapped to substitute for 
the ailing Bruno Walter at a 
Philharmonic concert at Car- 
negie Hall being broadcast 
across the country on radio. 
Disdaining a baton, Bernstein 
led the orchestra using his 
hands and his engulfing body 
language. An irrepressible 
ham himself, Wolfgang Ama- 
deus would have cheered. 


Spring Ahead or Fall Behind 





If it’s autumn in New York, 
why does it seem like Cali- 
fornia in the spring? Maybe 
because designer Bob 
Mackie, who provides much 
of the Oscar-nights plum- 
age, has given his spring col- 
lection the look of his home 
state. In his Seventh Avenue 
show last week, Mackie 
spoofed the traditional brid- 
al gown by coming out with 
a barefoot surfer girl with 


sunglasses, a bouquet of 


poppies and a sequined T 
shirt. Never blind to his 
state’s faults, he has even 
created a set of three short 
dresses called Tremor, Jolt 
and Aftershock, all beaded 
with a zigzag lightning-bolt 
bare midriff. “I like seeing a 
waist,” says Mackie, “and 
women like to show their 
waists, if they have one.” 
Waist not, want not 





fast served from | a.m 








Let Him 


Eat Cake 


06 
Prince Charles will ger the 5 
usual Buck House do for —_ 
his 40th birthday on Nov E 


14. Still, he’s more excited 
about a daytime bash in a 
former Birmingham trolley 
depot, where 1,500 under- 
privileged youths who have 
been aided by his charities 
will wheel out a cake. At the 
palace the band strikes up 
at 10:30 p.m., with break- 


Way to go! 





Koppel’s Green Gang 


The Martians are coming! And you can blame it on 
RANDY QUAID. In the movie Martians Go Home, 
which completed filming last week, a billion green 
tourists arrive on earth after deejay MARGARET 
COLIN plays a jingle by Quaid’s character that, in 
Martian, means “Come on down!” The aliens are ob- 
noxious sticklers for accuracy. “People can’t lie any- 
more,” complains Quaid. So what do the Martians 
like? “They think TED KOPPEL has a few good shows 
from time to time.” 
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Pure theater, large as life. It's the new genera- What's more, Magnavox Big 





? tion of Magnavox Big Screen Televisions. A major Screens have Surround Sound. Four advanced 
Magnavox breakthrough is the brightness — three _ built-in front speakers, plus two optional rear 
times brighter than ordinary TVs. speakers for sound you can feel. 

Picture this, 400% more viewing area than Experience a Magnavox Big Screen in all its 

t most standard TVs. A picture so incredible, you’re glory. ‘Cause when a smart company has an idea 
totally involved in it. this bright, it’s positively brilliant. 


MAGNAVOX 


Smart-Very smart. spe re ea wre 








ALL YOUR 
INVESTMENTS SHOULD 
| fit PERFORM THIS WELL. 


The 1989 Toyota Camry V6 will give you dividends at every turn. 
Because the more than 25% added energy that surges from its 153 
horsepower four-cam 24-valve V6 engine delivers the impressive 
passing power and extra leverage you require to negotiate on 
the street most effectively. With all the handsome styling, 
roomy comfort, smooth handling and reliability you 
expect from the Camry name. The 1989 Toyota Camry V6. 
A long-term asset loaded with instant gratification. 
A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle limit- 
ed warranty with no deductible and no transfer fee 
applies to all components other than normal wear 
and maintenance items. 

Call |-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More 

From Life...Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 


















